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SUNSET MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Pennsylvania 
SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis and New Yortk......... 1054 miles 





| 
Chicago and New York..... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New YorkE........ 761 miles { 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ........... 468 miles 


Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New York....... 440 miles 


St. Louis and Columbua......... . 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbus......... 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville............ 305 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati............ 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis......... 195 miles 


Freg uent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 


“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 

















PENNSYLVANIA 
Short Lines 














FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 


H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - Portland, Ore. 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash. 
M.F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
C. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General eeraind Agent, Chicago, II. 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, - - Denver, Col. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger nani - St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The Standard Railroad of America” 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. | Sunset Magazine by reason of its close. relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building, Flood Building, 600 Spring Street, 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 




















“The Seaside Resort of Northern California" —two°railroad 
lines running to San Francisco eighty miles north, and panes 
under course of construction; New Casino cost over $800,0 
City population 1900, 5595— 1908, 14,200. _Nocity in “a 

est cffers better opportunities forinvestment. Write Board of 
Trade for Booklet “A.” 
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Low Rates for 


the Navy 











@ 1] The Southern Pacific 


will make low round 
trip rates for men of the 
United States Navy in 
uniform to all points in 
California. Q Tickets 
will be good for five 
days after date of sale. 
Rates in effect from 
March the 1 5th until 
30 days after arnval of 
fleet in San Francisco 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


and literature relating to California 
Resorts call on or address agents 





San Francisco 
884 Market Street 
Market Street Ferry Depo 
-owell Street 
Oakland 
13th and Franklin 
7th and Broadway 


Sadie 
Pacific 
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HOTEL ARLINGTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
COR, ELLIS AND LEAVENWORTH STREETS AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





HIS magnificent, new 
four-story brick and 
steel building, opened 
February 17, 1908, is most 
centrally located, with 
direl car service to and 
Srom all parts of the city, 
Jerry and railroad depots. 
250 rooms. 100 baths. 
Large and luxurious 
dining room. Every pos- 
sible convenience known 
to modern hoteldom. 
European plan from 
$7.00 per day upward. 
Spectal rates to permanent 
guests. 











FOR RESERVATIONS OR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Fe. Je. FALLON, Proprietor 











A BETTER HOTEL IMPOSSIBLE 


Hotel Victoria 


Cor. Bush and Stockton Sts., San Francisco 





[ oes — = | 


| 














When architects devise better construction, when better 
furnishings are manufactured, when Mother Earth yields | 
better food—then, and not till then, will you find a better | 
hotel in San Francisco than the Victoria. 154 rooms—100 | 
with bath—steam heat—electric lighted throughout—con- 

venient to all points—excellent cuisine—most inviting sri. | A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 
| 


The Hotel Holland 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


European, $1.00—American, $3.00 and upward Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason, San Francisco, California 
Cc. W. Penniman, Mer. The Hotel Holland Co., Proprietors E. L. Young, Manager 
Formerly Mgr. Lick House 
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Hotel St. Francis 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In center of the city’s life and color. Con- 
venient, comfortable, cheerful, good service 





Tee a 











A page from the history of old San Francisco, illuminated 
with the ideals of the future. A place where the guests 
of the old days feel at home. 


Under the management of JAMES WOODS 
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Hotel Jefferson 


Turk and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
modern convenience; 350 rooms, single or en suite; 150 
private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 








Hotel Stewart 


Geary Street, Above Powell 


European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. Building completed and hotel opened 
November 1, 1907. Every modern convenience; hand- 
somely and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 
trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 
STEWART - BARKER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 
































The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 


A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices, 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 








CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 

















“The House with a Location” 


Hotel Savoy 


Van Ness Ave., cor. Ellis St. 


San Francisco 
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ROYAL HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN—CAFE IN CONNECTION 
| Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before the fire 
75c, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Weekly rates. 


From Ferry, Howard street cars direct. Fourth street cars direct from 
Townsend street depot. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 


Howard and Eighth Streets, San Francisco, California 


| 
| 





Six hundred clean cutside rooms. Electric lights in every room. Hot and cold 
water. 25c per night, $1.25 per week. Finest reading room in the United 
States. Baggage Room, Billivrd Room, Cafe and Grill, Barber Shop. Take 

| Howard street cars at Ferry Depot direct to St. George, Take Third street cars 
at Third aud Towusend Depot and transfer to Howard, 


J. W. SHANAHAN, Proprietor 
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HE most superbly situated hotel in 

the world, commanding the entire 
panorama of the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco Bay, Battleship Row, the 
Fleet Anchorage and the City. 


Provides its guests with every known 
convenience and luxury; 550 beautiful 
outside rooms, every one with bath. 


@ Magnificent appointments, perfect 
service, unequaled cuisine. 


Official headquarters of the Army and 
Navy. Scene of the social features of 
the reception of the fleet. Social 
center of the city. Single rooms, $2.50 
upward. Suites, $10.00 upward. Every 
room with bath. 














UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 


Palace Hotel Company 


henieshieat od 
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Hotel St. Mark 


Fred Dodd 
Oakland, Calif. 

A New, Modern eight story, fire-proof hotel 
containing 250 sunny, outside rooms connected 
with bath. Opened Jan, 1, 1908. Equipped 
with all the lat- 
est conveniences 
known to mo- 








In the beart of beautiful Pasadena. All cars pass the door. Ameri- 





dern hoteldom. | can Plan. Comfortable, homelike; $2 00 to $4.00 a day; special weekly 
Large, light, rates. W H. KINDIG, Manager, Pasadena, California. 

sunny sample | 

one eyed Mt. Wilson Hotel and Cottages 

mercial men. 


Direct car lines 
» and hotel auto- 
« mobile bus to S. 
P. 16th St. and 
Santa Fe depots. 

St. Mark Cafe. Cuisine and service unrivaled. 
’ Fine Orchestra. Elegant appointments. Rates 

(European plan) from $1.50 and up. 

12th St. at Franitilin 
One block from the shopping district. 


6000 Feet Elevation 
, my 











| Seventeen miles from Los Angeles. Sierra Madre car from Los An- 
| geles to foot of trail; then animals to the summit. Los Angeles office, 
Peck-Judah Co., 5538 Spring St.; Pasadena Office. Hotel Green. Strain’s 
Camp and Sturtevant’s Camp open June Ist F B ROSS hunni 























El Pizmo Beach Hesnrt 


Midway between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, two trains each way, each day. The 
safest, cleanest surf on the Pacific Coast. De- 
lightful Mountain Retreats. Commodious Tent 
City, Quaint Hotel, Superb Service. Most 
Charming Surf on the whole Pacific Coast. 














Quaint and Quiet El Pizmo Inn. 


Here is ideal Boating, Bathing, Clam Digging, Fishing or Automobiling Write THOS. S. WADSWORTH 


319-320 Douglas Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ° 


for information { 


Write for Rates, Booklets, etc. 
EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT, El Pizmo, Cal. 
or address Thos. S. Wadsworth, 319-320 Douglas Bldg. 


A few Lots left. 
Easy Terms. 














SAN - FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wildamar Park Resort S |} HOTEL AUDUBON 








C » + d EUROPEAN PLAN 
amping \uroun 928 ELLIS STREET 
DUTCH FLAT : : CALIFORNIA 100 rooms ; wasps Mowe a. en certenerns: 
‘ omfortabl t omelike. ates $1. ver day anc 
J. P. GARRED, Proprietor i Ww age ier banktek to , 








GC. £. GANTER, MANAGER 


i LOM My Oe PVD) VO ee ely), [e] a oy 


FINEST COMMERCIAL HOUSE IN THE CITY. LARGEST AND BEST SAMPLE ROOMS 





Tels mote) 1] 4.114. bem Maelo) be aoe aU) -le)-) 9-1, Be), me a ton N-t-er Va Ml, Mose), |, | wen ale), | 
FOR RATES AND INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


ALDEN & THOMPSON. Props. COR. SPRING AND FIRST STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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HOTEL WOODWARD 


FIREPROOF FAMILY 
HOTEL 


American or European. 
Convenient to Theaters 
and Shopping District. 
Write for rates, reser- 
vations and booklet 


HOTEL WOODWARD 


421 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Guy K. Woodward- D.O’Donnel 




















Occidental Hotel 


428 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Califorria 


Center of amusement and shopping district. 
Rates 75 cents to $2.00 per day. 

New modern brick and steel building. 

120 rooms—50 private baths. 

Elevator, steam heat. 

Hoi and cold running water in all rooms. 
Day and night service. 


GEO. W. VON ACHE, Prop. 





Hotel Lankershim 


Corner of Seventh and Broadway 
Los Angeles. California 





Kixceptional Advantages to the 
Tourist and Traveler 
350 rooms. 160 private baths. Every room an outside one. 
Location unsurpassed. Large, airy sample rooms. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 





Orchestra. 





Restaurant ala Carte. Cuisine unexcelled. Excellent 
Spacious and Beautiful Lobby. 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
Write for Illustratcd Booklet 











} 





HOTEL WESTMOORE 
No. 1000 West Seventh New Managemeut. A modern 


family and tourist hotel. Four blocks from the Postoffice, 
yet in the residence district. Write for particulars. 


Cc. J. CORWIN, Manager, Los Angeles, California 








HoTEL HAYWARD 


H 





. C. FRYMAN. Proprietor 


Los Angeles’ Newest 
and absolutely 
FIREPROOF Hore. 


Large Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Men 


On direct car line to all depots 


Corner Spring and Sixth Streets 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 








HART BROS. 


THE NEW ROSSLYN 





443 S. Main St., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


European plan 75c. to $2, American plan $1.50 to $3 
E. H. HESS, Manager 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


UNTHE neart OF 


05 Anceté”, 





ety 


PROPRIETORS 


Free Bus Meets all Trains 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





1ST AND Main Sts., LoS ANGELES, CAL. 


American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 


THE NATICK HOUSE 


WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 
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The Leading Tourist Hotel 
of the Pacific Northwest 


American--European 
250 Rooms 
100 with Private Baths 








American Dining Room 
seating 250. Ladies’ cafe. 
Gentlemen’s cafe. Dutch 
room, banquet room, tea 
room. A garden 120 feet 
gisssegsse22 SQUaTe si2208202552 
i a 





Fourth and Madison 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Hotel Lincoln 


BLACKWELL HOTEL COMPANY 


“Twelve Stories of Solid Comfort” 


Building —concrete—steel and marble. 
Inthe most fashionable shopping district. 
Special large sample rooms for display. 


Library—bound magazines in reading 
room for guests. 


Most refined, modern hostelry in Seattle. 
English Grill. 
Buses meet all trains and boats. 


Rates—A Dollar a Day Up. 

















OPULAR Family 

and Tourist Hotel. 
Openall year. Capacity 
250. Reasonable rates. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 
Highestelevation. Con- 
venient to theaters and 
shoppingdistrict. Write 
for particulars. 





M. W. & J. D. Connor 
Props. 
HOTEL MELROSE Los Angeles, Cal. 











































553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
789 Market Street, San Francisco 





The Trp to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 


For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamal ee Railway Co. 


Mt. Tamalpais 


ee. OVER... 
“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography cf wis part 
of the country should fail to take. 


Sausalito Ferry Mill Vall 


San Francisco 


— County 
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HOTEL DEL CORONAD 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 








sia oO 








Enjoy California’s best Climate at the largest all-year Seaside Resort Hotel in the World. 


All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and important changes. Every modern convenience provided, 
including Long Distance Telephone in Rooms. Chef of National Reputation. Choicest and widest Cuisine of any 
Hotel in the West. Interior Court a rare Tropical garden. Fine Winter Fishing, Quail and Duck Shooting as well as 
Trap Shooting. Improved Golf Course and unexcelled Cement Tennis Courts. Two full-size Polo Fields, One-mile 
Race Track, Largest and best Stabling Accommodations for Polo Ponies inthe West. Archery and Golf Instructors 


in attendance. For further information address 
MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
H. F. NORCROSS, General A d 
336 South Sering Strest, Loe Angeles. CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





Welcome the Fleet 


Then go to 


WALMOND 


the Sierra Mountain Resort at 














Applegate, for the summer. New 





attractions have been added since 


new * 
PARAISO last season. The mountain air, 


the mountain water and the 


H OT SPRI NGS mountain fruit remain the same- 


i State—and the 
Grandest and most accessible of all year a ae ee : 


round resorts. Mildest winters in Cali- table is always generous and 
fornia. Only hot soda, iron and sulphur wholesome. Illustrated booklet 
3aths in California. (Guaranteed to cure ng ee 

rheumatism and all stomach troubles. or the asking. \ddress 





Expert masseurs. $12.00to$16.00 per week. 

Baths free. Take “Coaster” arriving at | W. B. HOTCHKISS 

Springs at 1.30 pm. Waters awarded First Applegate, California 

Prize at St. Louis Exposition. or Information Bureau, S. P. Company, James Flood Building. 
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ON THE SHORES OF LAKE TAHOE, THE MOST PICTURESQUE 
MOUNTAIN LAKE IN THE WORLD 


FIFTEEN MILES BY RAIL FROM TRUCKEE, CALIFORNIA 
STOP-OVERS PERMITTED ON THROUGH RAILROAD AND PULLMAN TICKETS 
LOW ROUND TRIP EXCURSION RATES FROM COAST POINTS 


Tahoe Tavern accommodates 400 guests—Rooms with bath and all modern conveniences— 
Rates $3.00 per day and upward, American plan 


OPEN FROM MAY 15 TO OCTOBER 16 


Excellent trout fishing in lake and streams— The best equipped and the most artistic 
Casino in the West completes hotel attractions 
For further information, descriptive booklets, etc., address 


D. L. BLISS, JR., Gen. Mgr. Lake Tahoe Ry. & T. Co., Tahoe, California 
or Southern Pacific Agents 
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AT BYRON 


Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 


THE HOTEL 


S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 


553 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


RHEUMATI 














THE SPRINGS THAT MADE 
LAKE COUNTY FAMOUS 


ADAMS} 


BY ITS CURES OF STOMACH, LIVER 
AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 


For information and literature address 
Dr. W. R. Prather, Prop., Adams Springs, Lake County, Cal. 
Sunset Magazine Inf. Bureau, Flood Bldg., San Francisco, or 
Sunset Magazine In‘. Bureau, 600 S, Spring St., Los Angeles 











TUCSON, ARIZONA. 

















WHITWELL HOSPITAL AND SANITARIUM AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
The best equipped hospital in the southwest for medical and surgical 
The dry air and perpetual sunshine of this region are world famous, 

renowned for nervous and rheumatic conditions and all throat affections. 
HOBART P. SHATTUCK, M. D., Superintendent 


Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and designed to accommodate persons 
who wish rest or medical treatment. Has a hospital department, operating 
room and every convenience for surgery. All nursing done by the Si 
and competent trained nurses. Patients may have choice of physic 
Electric elevator and modern conveniences. Large grounds, ideal location 
and perfect climate. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET TO SAN DI DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


cases 











LLEN 
ON FALLEN. i AF 


LEAF 
LAKE, 


LODGE 


five miles from Tallac, 


Lake Tahoe. Rugged mountain scenery. Best trout fish- 
ing and hunting. Free row-boats and canoes. Hire of 
launches and horses moderate. Rooms, cabins and ia 
Electric lights. Porcelain tubs, and shower baths. 
homelike, comfortable resort. Terms reasonable. For 
booklet, address the manager, Mrs. N. H. Trickey, Tallac, 
California. 





IN WRITING TO 


— MINERAL SPRINGS 


Open the entire year. Steam and 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
nervous troubles. Montgomery water 
| unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage 
| daily except Sundays. Long distance 





telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, 





J. H. RICHARDSON 


CHICO , * -« pay CALIFORNIA 








LAKESIDE INN 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive Lakeside has more nat 
ural attractions than any resort in the 
West. Its famous mineral waters have 
4 curative properties for those who are ill 
A and a tonic for those who are well 

Fishing and shooting on its own lake 
in season. Lake encircled by the only 
two-mile auto track in the United States 
The climate permits it to be an all-year- 
re ong resort Added to these attractions 
golf, tennis, riding and driving 





wi are 
The hotel is sictnpeaaely situated, surrounded by flowers and green 
fields; the service is excellent and the cuisine beyond criticism 
Illustrated booklet free. 
LAK ESIDE tNWN 
Lakeside, San Diego County, California 


H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 





334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 











Deer Park Inn 
Lake Tahoe Region 


Altitude 6,500. Fine Mineral Springs. 





| 


ADVERTISERS 


Fishing, Boating, Mountain Climbing, Tennis. 
Comfortable Hotel and Log Cabins. Good 
Table. Large Dairy on place. No Rattle- 
snakes nor Poison Oak. Open June Ist 
until November Ist. Rates from $14 to $18 
per week. Address Miss Katherine Chandler, 
Deerpark, Placer County, California. 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 














Headquarters for Motor League—Commodious Garage 





Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each—Lighted by Electricity 
throughout—Ideal Climate—Beautiful Grounds of Twenty-two Acres—Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving—All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 





American and European Plan Moderate Prices 
Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 


FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 
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ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for health- 
seekers, combined with conveniences of a 
modern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles from San Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 











ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO. CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 














Home Telephone 694—Sunset Telephone 3491 





LONG BEACH SANITARIUM, CORNER 10Tn STREET AND LINDEN AVENUE, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


A medical and surgical Sanitarium established on the great BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM plan, and one 
of the finest and best equipped of its kind west of Battle Creek. 
appointment. Rooms—single, ensuite and with private bath. *Fine treatment rooms. Separate up-to-date 
maternity ward. Delizhtful even climate. Magnificent beach. 
contract the habit of KEEPING WELL. Very reasonable rates. 
that tourists shou'd not fail to see. Visitors welcome. 


Building new and strictly modern in every 


A most charming place to TAKE A REST and 
One of the leading show places of Long Beach 


W. RAY SIMPSON, Manager. 











Nature here gives her power of healing. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. 
Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic 
Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. 


Open all the year. For terms, address 

























W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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: | \THE GARDEN CITY: 
RPASSED FOR SERVICE AND BEAUTY OF SURR 


IN ITS OWN.PARK: SWIMMIN ALLEY. 
GARAGE AND FIRST.CLASS’ STABLES: SPECIALLY” 
EQUIPPED, FOR THE\WONDERFUL TRIP) TO THE: 





VALLEY, THE LAND 


2. 


site 
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Located on a promontory overlooking the north shore 
of Monterey Bay, in front of which is the most per- 
fect bathing beach on the Pacific Coast, within six 
minutes’ walk of the famous Casino and bathing 


pavilion of the West. 200 sunny rooms and baths. 
Finest salmon fishing and most wonderful drives. 
Big Trees forty minutes from hotel. 





J. J. C. LEONARD, 


Owner and Proprietor 





Santa Cruz, California 





LAMATH 
HOT 


SPRINGS 


Is a fine Health and Pleasure 
Resort in the mountains of 
northern California. Apply to 























PECK-JUDAH CO., 789 MARKET ST, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Cal., for Folder 





Witter Springs Hotel | 
and Cottages...Late County, Cal. 


Automobile parties given special attention. 





A first-class all-year-round Resort in the 
midst of beautiful scenery overlooking Clear 
Lake. Excellent service, homelike comfort, 
out-door amusements. Witter Water known 
all over the country as a natural medical 
remedy. 

RUDOLPH HACKEL, Manager 


City Office, 697 Van Ness Ave. Formerly with the Fairmont Hotel | 
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The Grand Hotel 


San Francisco’s Most Centrally Located 
and Popular New Hotel 


In the very heart of the business portion of the city. 
S. P. Ticket Office, U. S. Mint, Post Office, City Hall 
and three of the principal theaters within two blocks. 
250 beautifully furnished rooms, 100 with baths. 
European Plan, $1.00 aday andup. Excellent Cafe. 
Well lighted sample rooms for commercial men. 
Write for ‘‘San Francisco Points and Pointers."” 
YOUNG & DRUCKER, Proprieiors. 


55 Taylor Street, San Francisco 








THE HAYWARD SANITARIUM 


HAYWARD, CALIFORNIA 


The Hayward Sanitarium is now open and ready to 
receive patients. It is situated on Castro Street 
near a wooded park, within easy convenience of 
electric cars, connecting with Oakland and San 
Francisco. Itisa quiet cottage home, especially for 
convalescents and nervous cases. Contains all the 
modern conveniences of a first-class sanitarium, with 
trained nurses in attendance. Rates reasonable 
For further information apply to 
MISS F. A. McAUSLAN 


Attention is called to the fact that the climatic conditions are 
such that patients from the higher altitudes are greatly bene- 
fitted. More than ten degrees difference exist between the 
climate of Hayward and that of San Francisco. 











HOTEL ORANGE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Centrally located; convenient to car 
lines to and from R. R. depots and 
electric lines to beaches and country. 
Furnished new throughout, every- 
thing first-class. Headquarters for 
tourists. Rates $1 to $2. 


European plan Write for reservation 
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Plan to Visit 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


NOW REACHED BY RAIL Sw: A QUICK, PLEASANT TRIP 


Scenic Route of | 5 4 To the Celebrated 
Merced Canyon. Valley. 


m7/ A DELIGHTFUL OUTING 


Connects with S. P. \ VOSEMITE VALL Y First-class accommodations 


and Santa Fe. i RAILROAD HIE en route and in Valley. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


A trip to California is incomplete without a visit to Yusemite. In its assemblage 
of sheer walls of great height, imposing peaks, and the number of its stupendous 
waterfalls, Yosemite is unique. For through rates and connections, inquire of 
any Southern Pacific or Santa Fe ticket agent. Write for descriptive folder. 


O. W. LEHMER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, MERCED, CALIFORNIA 











Mariposa Grove 


Big Trees Camp 
Tig | Visitor for Wawona and y oseml t e 


| the Big Trees now make 
4 the trip from Yosemite Will Open About, May Ist, 
Valley instead of fon |) _<§<——— 
Raymond, as formerly, 


| one extra day only being | | Eiectric Lighted—Improved and 
‘| required forthe round trip. | | Enlarged— Accommodations for 
400 persons—The most beauti- 
fully located camp in Yosemite— 
Why not spend your vacation 
there? Rates $2.00 per day. 
Special rates by the week. 

















Your visit to Yosemite 
will not be complete 
without Wawona and 
the Big Trees. 





Wists boc hentiid Mhamned Under Sentinel Hotel management. 


folder and full information to 





Write for reservations to 
A. S. MANN, Agent 


J. B. COOK, Prop. 
YOSEMITE STAGE & TURNPIKE CO. 
884 Market Street ‘| YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
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Flood Building 


New YorK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 





New ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast to Washington, D. C. 
In Through Cars 
Through the Old South 





PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 


874 Market St. } San Franelsco Los Angeles 


606 So. Spring St. 
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PORTLAND ROSE STM 


— be held in Portland, Oregon, June | to 6, ‘o8.f 
Will be the mos brilliant Floral Fiesta and 
Civic Jubilee ever held in the Pacific Northwest. 


Portland, “The Rose City,” will be a blaze of splendor 

and the center of world-wide interest for one week. 

Several important conventions to be held in Portland 
on that occasion. 


Reduced Rates to Portland 


will be made by 


The Oregon Railroad @ Navigation Co. 


FROM ALL POINTS ON ITS LINES 


To keep perfectly posted on all important matters relating to this 
great event, wnite to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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Arizona €5 New Mexico 


e 
Jas. CorguHoun, President. h alway NorMAN CARMICHAEL, Second Vice-Pres. 


J. G. Hopkins, First Vice-President. A. T. THomson, Secy. and Treas. 











Geo. A. WacstaFr, Superintendent. 


General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 

















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE ° 
vik McCloud River Tavern 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST rene van 
Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO M 
1S AND ¢ Lava Springs Resort 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS a? oe 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California Located in the Pines 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 


on the Beautiful 
McCloud River 




















Reduced Rates 


to and from pr ge Points on rag goods Write for full particulars and beautiful 

we ship in through cars to and from Califomia, : 

re Washington and Colorado. Our own men illustrated folder 
t 


do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all-principal coast points. Write for city maps. Address M c C L O U D R | V E R 
Be ee R. R. CO. 

Bekins Van & Storage Co. 1207 Flood Building San Francisco 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 
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FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
trAve. BY **FHE KATY’ 


Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles to Fort F 
Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate points, also through standard sleepers connect- 

ing at San Antonio for Oklahoma, Shreve- 
port, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
For information inquire at any office of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 


@ SAN 
CR FRANCISCO 














KANSAS cITy @ oe SAINT 
& LOUIS 


PARSONS @ 





; FORT 

3S WORTH Yd 

wos @ 
ANGELES 


_f PALLAS \ X L» ’ 


SA 
ANTONIO 


W. S. ST. GEORGE JOS: McILROY 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGCKT = _cp_ PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDIKG ROOM 15, FLOCD BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


titi 

















TO THE EAS 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
‘ scenery and train equipmert, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
.train, call on or write 


S.F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 


E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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between Chicago gs kD 
. \ << 

and the Pacific , ~ 

Coast, via the , 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


& North Western Line 


The electric lighted Overland Limited between Chicago and 
San Francisco and Chicago and Portland, the electric lighted 
Los Angeles Limited be:ween Chicago and Los Angeles (via the 
Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific & Salt Lake Route) and 
the China and Japan Fast Mail between Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland, via i 


The Only Double Track Railway Between 
ChicagoandtheMissouriRiver 


The equipment of these trains is of the highest character 
of excellence. Low one way and round tnp rates in 
effect to and from Chicago and all points east. Daily 
and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars. ‘Train schedules, rates of fare, sleeping 
car reservations, maps and booklets on application. 














Ott 












R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, G.A.,  R. V. HOLDER, G. A. 
Gen. Agt. Pacific Coast, 605 So. Spring St., 153 Third St., 
878 Market St., Los Angeles. Portland. 









San Francisco. 





W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Washington bao 








LOS ALTOS, ON LOS ALTOS CUTOFF—The finest 
suburban home in California can be created at Los Altos 
in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains, just sou.a 
of Stanford University on the San Francisco peninsula. 
Double track service to San Francisco in less than one 
hour just begun; all city improvements; 225 feet eleva- 
tion; magnificent views of mountains, bay and Santa 
Clara valley; matchless climate free from fogs; large 
fifty-foot lots, including shade trees, cement walks, 
improved | streets, sewers, water; only $400 and $450— 
no “up.” Easy terms. Write for beautiful booklet. 
Address W. E. Macrum, Altos Land Co., 30 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. 





IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


FORTY-ACRE FRUIT FARM, well improved: 4,200 EA 

















CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 





THE GA? ijwWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin Co xaty, California, is subdividing into 1U- to 100- 
acre tracts more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and _ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 





BUY RICH LEVEL LAND in Alameda county. The 
hub of California—the heart of western civilization. Just 
across the bay from San Francisco. Finest vineyards, 
orchards, gardens and nurseries. Water, electricity, tele- 
phone, telegraph, beautiful roads, etc. Within one hour of 
a market of 750,000 people. Southern Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific railroads with two stations on the land. Five 
acres will make you independent for life. Only $125 per 
acre and up according to location. Easy payments. Rich 
Valley Land Company, 546 Market st., San Francisco, 
California. 





SUNNYVALE—tThe town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 








ORANGE AND G R. APE LANDS—In frostless foot- 
hill region of Tulare county. Finest in California. Soil, 
scenery and climate as near perfect as this earth pro- 
vides. Such lands are getting scarce. Invest and make 
money. Cultivate and make more. Oranges pay $500 to 
$1,000 an acre. Write for description. Wendell 
McLaughlin, 212 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 





BIG ; LAND OPE} ING—Theennds of acres of Cali- 
fornia irrigated land will be thrown open early in Novem- 
ber. We will send you new plan book of Instructions to 
Homeseekers and 3 months’ subscription to the Western 
Empire, a big monthly magazine of California life, also 
a sample copy of Pacific Fruit World, for 10c, stamps or 
coin. Address, Home Extension Committee, 268 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





FIVE DOLLARS PER MONTH will buy you a 
beautiful ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of 
sunny San Diego, southern California’s most delightful 
home place. Most rapidly developing city on the coast. 
Absolutely safe, remunerative proposition from thoroughly 
reliable company. Write to-day for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 

Cc ALIFORNIA LANDS—I buy and sell California 
lands and ranches. Write for full particulars. H. O. 
Palen, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 
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bearing trees, principally apples of best marketable ie 
varieties; near city of 40,000; price, $10,000. Brisbin, pines 
Smith & Livesey, Bellingham, Nash. Mark 

HOQUIAM-—A city of over 10,000, on Gray’s Harbor, street 
Washington, the largest lumber shipping port in the world, —— 
is growing rapidly and offers an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for investments. Write W. M. Lamb & Son. 

BIG BEND WASHINGTON WHEAT LANDS—We can ” ww 
sell a few homestead relinquishments, also 20-bushel wheat ae 
lands from $10 up. We handle famous Wenatchee Valley ra d 
Red Apple lands. Write us—our customers are our best 7 é: 
friends. Grant & Cox. Wenatchee, Washington. © ony 

WENATCHEE, the home of the Big Red Apple. We can 
still locate you on the Big Red Apple Land where $2500 will 
yield income enough to support a family. Wenatchee 
apples sell for gold the world over. Professional men as well PA 
as others have prospered beyond their fondest dreams. Write Invei 
us for booklet. Red Apple Real Estate Co., Wenatchee. Wash. A.B 

DO YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- Estal 
proved city or country property? We handle Tacoma and 
Puget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma G 
is growing rapidly. Demand is great. Write us for full ju 
particulars. Ballard & Co.,1174%§S. 10th st., Tacoma, Wash. eatee 

KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- Coas' 
western’ Washington fer mild climate, pure water, health, ing, * 
bisiness opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, ne 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water Cali 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama “ad.” = 

IF 
REAL ESTATE—Oregon Ice 
Swee 

HOOD RIVER, OREGON—The most famous apple illust 
district on the Pacific Coast. Yet development of industry with 
is in its infancy. Splendid opportunities now. Write for Bros 
full information and attractive literature free. W. 

Saker & Co., Hood River, Oregon. Bl 

COOS BAY, OREGON is destined to be a large ship- — 
ping port; the second largest harbor and coaling station free 
on the Oregon coast to-day; the land of destiny and of hous 
greatest opportunity. We are selling lots in Belmont FREE 
addition to Empire City on the peninsula at $125 to $150, a 
50 x 100, on easy terms. This property will bear investiga- A 
tion and will speak for itself. Maps and full particulars milk 
sent on application to The Coos Bay Land and Investment it w 
Co. (Inc. 1890), 258% Thirteenth _st., _Portland, Oregon. circu 

COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilities: rhe 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 

Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbor — 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full ; M 
information address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, Oregon. Be 

MONEY FOR YOU if you buy land in Umatilla “Lol 
County, Oregon. I have a large list of wheat, alfalfa, Pete 
and fruit ranches for sale. Write for literature. A. O. Writ 
Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 536 | 

PEARS, peaches, apples, apricots, grapes, cherries reach IN 
perfection in Rogue River Valley. World’s record price copy 
for fruit held here. Other splendid advantages. Land Scho 
$25 to $200. See page ad Medford. Write us for full John 
information. Dressler _& Wood, Medford, Oregon. ee 

HOMESTEADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home -_— 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys, south PC 
central Oregon’ s fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and general Soy, 
farming lands in Oregon's big inlandempire. Genial climate, Gem: 
excellent water, every acre smooth and tillable. For particu- Ann 
ulars write T. M. O’Connell, locator and agent, Lakeview,Ore. 

REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous Ti 

$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate busi- tc 

ness; no capital required; we will teach you the business ized 

by mail, appoint you special representative of leading for p 

real estate company, list with you readily salable prop- Dept 
erties, co-operate with and assist you to permanent suc- 
cess; valuable book free. Address The Cross Company, 

1397 Reaper Block, Chicago. 24 
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SUPPLIES 


SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO.  Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 


S AMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, Sam- 
son Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices right. 


INVALID CHAIRS 
EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1808 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1022 San Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, California. 


CASH REGISTERS 


WE ARE THE LARGEST independent dealers in the 
West and sell Nationals and other makes at cut rate 

rices on easy terms. Good registers as low as $25. 
Send for catalogue and save agents’ big commissions. 
Union Cash Register Co., Dept. C, 529-531 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


























PATENTS 

P/ ATEN’ TS THAT PROT ECT. Our three books. _for 

Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 

A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D aos 
Kistablished 1869. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 

rates on household goods to and from all points on the Pacific 
( oast. 349 Maruuette Building, Chicago, 1501 Wright Build- 
ing, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building. Boston; 101 Columbia 
Building, San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 
California. 











FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

IF “YOU | RE: ALLY WANT TO KNOW about making 

Ice Cream and frozen desserts write for ‘Frozen 

Sweets.” It shows by progressive photographic color 

illustrations and recipes how simple, quick and easy it is 

vith the Lightning Freezer. Address postal to North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware and 
house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A GREAT HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY—Do you buy 
milk in a bottle? Do you want to use the cream? Remove 
it without dipping, muss or fuss. Send postal for 
circular, 25c for sample. Good lady canvassers wanted. 
The House Article Co., Springfield, Mass. 


POPULAR MUSIC. 


MELODIES SET TO SONG POEMS for publication 
by James B. Mullen, composer of ‘‘Eva,”’ ‘“‘Man Behind” 
and other hits; Mullen’s latest Broadway successes 
“Lollypops,” ‘Dear Old Comrade,” ‘Dutch Colleen,” 
Pete Daily’s “Rosy,” 15 cents each, four for 50 cents. 
Write for particulars and catalogue. Mullen Music Co., 
536 West 145th st., New York. 


INTRODUCTORY SHEET MUSIC SALE, 14c a 
copy postpaid. Merry Widow, Arrah Wanna, Blue Bell, 
School Days, Honey Boy, Dreaming, Happy Heine, Poor 
John, La Sorella, Cheyenne, Why Don’t You Try, Iola, 
I< laho, San Antonio. Catalog of other bargains, 2c postage. 
I. Taylor & Co., Rutherford, J. 


POPULAR MUSIC ISe. “School Days,” ‘ Honey 
Soy,” “* Merry Widow,” etc. ‘Merry Widow Vocal 
Gems,” 20c postpaid. Arcade Music Co., 357 Arcade 
Annex, Seattle. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





HOTELS AND APARTMENTS _ 








THE RAJAH—811 South Union avenue, Los Angeles, 
is among the finest apartment houses in America; every 
apartment light; private baths, steam heat, janitor service, 
private phone, elegant furniture, outside kitchens, wide 
verandas. ‘“‘Housekeeping a luxury at the Rajah.” 


CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO, W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
neat throughout. $1.00 per day and up. 


THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always com: 


HOTEL VILD AMAR, Tenth street, Broadway, Los 
Angeles, near center of city. Suites of rooms at reason- 
able prices. Private baths; steam heat throughout. 














FOR RENT—Modern housekeeping apartments, fur- 
nished complete; new, close in; no car fare, $12—204 
North Fremont st., 1141 West First st. $14-—1028 and 
1133 W. First, 1003 and 1011 E. Ninth, 836 Crocker, 712 
Ceres, 334 S. Figueroa, 150 N. Beaudry, 911 Diamond, 
1920 Colton. $16—812 W. Fourth, 212, 218 and 222 N. 
Fremont. $18—1137 W. First. $22. 50—1126 Mignonette 
st. _T. W W Jiesendanger, 207 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


ST. REGIS APART MEN TS—Strictly modern. 237 
South Flower st., Los Angeles. Suites of two or three 
rooms, also single rooms. Rates reasonable. Five minutes’ 
walk from business center. 


THE OTTAWA—lIdeal family hotel. Rates very reason- 
able. Rooms, or rooms and board. Finely situated in 
residential part of city—Ottawa street between Tenth and 
Eleventh streets, off Figueroa street, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia. Catherine Nichols. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


WE START YOU in ; permanent business with us 
and furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail 
order line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References given. Sworn 
statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 200 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—Reliable correspondents in every city to 
sell stocks on a brokerage basis. I have a high-class 
proposition; one that will make good. Write for pros- 
pectus and terms. G. . Clawson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY—An illustrated, independent 
monthly journal devoted to California and Pacific ap 
oil business. $1.50 per year, sample copy free. The Oil 
Industry, 507 Citizens Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, ¢ al. 


YOU CAN EARN from $2,000 to $10,000 a year and 
your expenses as a traveling salesman. We will teach 
you to be an expert in eight weeks by mail, and guar- 
antee you a position with a reliable firm. No former 
experience required. Salesmanship is the highest paid 
of all professions. Hundreds of calls for our graduates. 
Write for free catalog ‘“‘A Knight of the Grip” to-day. 
Address Dept. 818, National Salesman’s Training Ass‘n. 
Offices Chicago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn., or Kansas City, 
Mo. Write nearest office and mention paper. 


“WE WILL START YOU IN THE MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS ON CONSIGNMENT. No money invested 
in stock. Dignified, honorable and profitable. Become 
independent by our system. Booklet free. Ohio Mail 
Order Supply Co., Dept. O, box 613, Columbus, Ohio. _ 














A GOOD AGENT in every town_for an office specialty 
of merit. 1439 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


» °300070°10000 
A YEAR INTHE 





REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital, Excellent opportunities opento YOU. By oursystem 
you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable 
property to handle than any other institution in the world. A THOROUGH 
COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 
62-page book free. 


7 THE CROSS COMPANY, 1360 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Riverside, 
ng Beach; Occan Park, Reno, Santa Cruz. 
For information regarding all schools, 


Address, E, P. HEALD, 425 McAllister St., San Francisco 
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2° STAMMER? 


Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure you? 





Expense is small. We can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NOPAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 


DOBINSON 


ture, interpretation. Special course in platform aud dramatic work. Practical 
stage tr training. A school of results. Write. 


Manzanita Hall 2 


Proximity to University offers ex- 
exceptional opportunities for culture. Small dormitories under 
separate masters. Sunshine in every room. Remarkable bealth 
record. A ee on request- 16th year opens August 24. 
J. LE ROY DIXON, Princ co 

LOS ANGELES MILITARY AC ADEMY, os Angeles, 
and Classical Boarding and Day School for boys and young men 
WALTER J. BAILEY, A. M., Principal 





School of Expression, Los Angeles. 
Tenth year. Speaking voice, litera- 





Life of mountain, valley, sea. 















California—An English 


__CataLoour Fare upon request 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COL *, EGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which ‘enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’ Report Inspector- 
General U. nd for a catalogue. 
ARTHUR CrossBy, D. D., Head Master. 
HARVARD SCHOOL--Military 
Los Angeles, California. Boarding and Day School. Fits for Oollege and 
Business. Fourteen Masters. Ten Acre Athletic Field. a for Illustrated 
Catalogue. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Litt. D., Head M 























COYNE IRADESCHOOL 
ALTA AML LL ALLE 


Bricklaying. Day ENIGhT. No Books. 


free Catalogue. Scholars /5 1050 years old 
ENTERNOW 230 8ST SAN FRANCISCO 


**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


\Stop Forgetting 


Your are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
business details, studies. conversation; develops will 
public speakin ersonality. Send for Free Booklet. 

$68 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 













KEY TO 
SUCCESS 


Dickson Memory School, 
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SANTA BARBARA 


GUD MEO 


Old and reliable; Own building; Ideal surroundings; 
English, etc.; Mountain climbing, riding, driving, surf bathing; Celebrated 
Flower Festival in April; Finest climate in the world; Spend term or sv of 
pleasure and profit at our college. Write to-day. 


E. B. HOOVER, Principal, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Business, Shorthand, 





ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Trains young men for operators—positions guaranteed and 
tuition refunded. Salaries $75 to $90 month. Address, 


SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hibernia Building, San Francisco, or 306 12th Street, Oakland 


IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
6 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISC 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, at and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at anytime. MISS ELLA M 
PINKHAM, Principal. 
California Conservatory a Masic—F ull corps of teachers in all departments. 
Se ud for catalo for catalog’ zue. HE tMANN N GE! 38, Director. 


MISS HARKER’S S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 


New building, large grounds; number limited; accredited 
Primary and Intermediate Depariments. 


Number limited. 

















to colleges. 





THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 
announce a partnership with FREDERICK J. BUTLER, Stage Director of the 
ALCAZAR THEATRE. Mr. Butter will have entire charge of the Dramatic 
Department. Students have professional experience while studying. Pvutic 
Perrormances Moytuty. MISS MURIEL ARNDT—graduated May 22d—imuie- 
diately joined the ETHEL BARRYMORE CO. Address all communications to 
the President, Jenne Morrow Long, Jefferson Square Building, 925 Gulden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. Telephone Market 3312. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 


BEHNKE. W! ALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Pestana, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 
when corhpetent. Catal ogue. 


MISS HAML IN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Uperet ase in California, Arizona, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. 
istablished 1889, by C. C. Boynton, in Los Angeles. 
BOYNTON e "ESTE RLY, Proprietors, San Francisco, Los Angeles, California 


cn BE A NURSE 


CAN 






























n by our simple HOME STUDY 
RSE, requiring small expense and a Part of your 
time. Our school is the oldest in the world 
Pechtay nursing by correspondence. Our medical 
staff has entire charge of all correspondence, and are 
Our diplomas are recognized by leading physicians 
T FREE 
go, lll 


men of long experience. 
Send to day for booklet telling all about nursing-- 





and hospitals 
CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL OF NURSING, 1220-46 Van Buren St., Ch 
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OAKLAND 


[CALIFORNIA] Presents better opportunities for safe and profitable invest- 
ment of capital than any other Pacific Coast city. To any 
thinking person the population figures herewith presented prove the above statement. 





Unques- Jay P N- Unex- 
tionably | OFFICIAL CENSUS 48.632 celled 
the z bemhice  % 66.960 | Climate 





City for a 
of place of 
Destiny residence 





The Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Western Pacific and Central Pacific Railways terminate their 


| land journeys from the East in Oakland. All passengers and freight are transferred by ferry to 


San Francisco and other points. Oakland is the logical terminal of all prospective railroads to 
the coast, by reason of its location on the continental or main-land side of the bay of San 
Francisco, directly opposite the Golden Gate and in the coast center of the State. 
Write to-day for free illustrated literature to the 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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“Third City in America” 


























TACOM 


== /ndustrial - Traffic - Educational 








Center of Pacific Northwest 


THE COMING METROPOLIS OF THE RICHEST 
REGION ON EARTH 


Tacoma Pre-eminent as 
Industrial Center— 


Has thousands of acres of level land 
near water, suitable for manufactur- 
ing sites and railroad terminals; an 
unlimited supply materials, 
cheap fuel and electric power, with 
unequaled transportation facilities 
and easy access to the markets of 
the world. 


of raw 


Tacoma’s Harbor can Handle the 
Shipping of the Globe— 


“Tacoma is one of three ports of the 
world invariably accessible to a vessel of 
thirty feet draft.”” Liverpool authority. 
Tacoma, at head of navigation on 
“Puget Sound, where sails meet rails, 
had ocean commerce approximating 
$50,000,000 during 1907. 


Tacoma, a City of Homes, a 
Desirable Place to Live— 


It is the most healthful city in North 
America—annual death rate of eight 
per thousand of population; has edu- 
cational advantages second to none, 
an equable climate and wonderful 
scenic surroundings. 


Tacoma’s Exceptional Financial 
Status— 


Only city on the Pacific Coast show- 
ing an increase in bank clearings 
during December, 1907, compared with 
previous year. 


STOP AND THINK WHAT IT 


MEANS 


and for further information write 


Secretary 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND BOARD OF TRADE 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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@ Luther Bur- 
bank andthe 


Carnegie 
Institution. 


q Portland's 
Rose Festi- 
val--Paving 
the City 
streets with 
rose petals. 


QHowDr. Jor- 


dan would 
protect Si- 
erra trout. 


WILL CONTAIN SIX BIG FEATURES: 





s @ Lin M'Lean, 


Owen Wis- 
ter's stirring 
story of the 
cowmen of 


the West. 


wild flowers, 
eight superb 
plates in two 
colors. 


QAdmiral 
Capps’s de- 
fense of the 
Navy. 


See Details $2000 Prize Story Contest 
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| HALL! 
AIA eM SHACMA TILA 


NEW SANTA CLARA COLLEGE LOS ALTOS STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


ol Bae) 


CROWN OF THE PENINSULA 


San Francisco's Most Beautiful Suburb 


Railway Service Established April 19, 1908 
With FIVE DAILY TRAINS Each Way 


YOU SHOULD BUY A HOME LOT OR BUSINESS LOT IN LOS ALTOS 


BECAUSE IT IS 


1. The nearest highland suburb (elevation 225 feet) to San Francisco 
on the Peninsula, and must be benefited by San Francisco’s growth; has 
double-track train service by steam now, and a double-track electric railway 
is under construction; is less than an hour distant from San Francisco now. 


2. Los Altos is an absolutely new town lajd out in an artistic way with 
building restrictions. All poles, wires and pipes go in the alleys; liquor- 
selling is barred in deeds; cement sidewalks and cement curbs are to be 
laid in front of every lot (125,000 square feet laid now) by the townsite 
company under one plan; the street trees are planted under one plan—and 
the prices of lots include all improvements—with complete circulating fire 


and domestic water system, sewer, etc. 


3. Los Altos has the prettiest location in California. It is thirty-five 
miles south of San Francisco on a plateau thrust as a shelf from the Santa 
Cruz mountains at the mouth of Yeguas Cafon, where the San Francisco 
Peninsula and the Santa Clara valley join; has magnificent views of San 
Francisco bay, the Santa Clara valley, the Peninsula, and the Santa Cruz 
mountains. It is intersected’ with a beautiful ever-living mountain-trout 
stream; has a variety of trees—mountain laurel, ash, oak, buckeye, wild 
cherry, toyon, and others. 


4. The climate is ideal—such as has made the western foothills of 
Santa Clara valley-famous; all fruits flourish; there is practically no frost; 
is free from fog, and the clear, dry nights are delightful. The educational 
facilities are unsurpassed. Stanford University is four and a half miles, 
with 5-cent commutation fare; new Santa Clara College one and a half 
miles with 5-cent fare, and the Chandler School for Girls is in the town. 
Mrs. Mary M. Chandler of Mills College, on August 20 next, opens a school 
for girls in Los Altos with health and out-of-door life as the basis for a 
sound education. 

Lots 50x 142 in Los Altos, with all improvements, cost only $400 and 
$450—an absolutely safe and profitable investment. Los Altos is now as 
near San Francisco as was Palo Alto last year—and Palo Alto has six 
thousand people. 


For beautiful booklet and further information, address 


WALTER A. CLARK, General Agent 


T. C. BARNETT, San Jose 30 Montgomery Street, 
GEO. N. HERBERT, San Jose } Agents San Francisco 
B. L. GROW, Burlingame Also Mountain View and Los Altos, California 


CITY OF TWO UNIVERSITIES 
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HIS GREATEST DELIGHT 
EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


The cleansing and refreshing sensations are immediate; a_ healthy 


growth of hair is stimulated, and premature baldness is prevented by 


systematic shampooing with the rich, creamy lather made from 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


It imparts a tonic cleanliness to those scalp structures which maintain 
the life and health of the hair, and thus controls and prevents dandruff. 


Our booklet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” gives valuable 


information. Sent free. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 85 N, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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THE AMERICAN BATT 


The fleet of battleships, armored cruisers and the accompanying flotilla of torpedo boat! 


Preble (420 tons), torpedo boat destroyer 

















Louisiana (16,000 tons) Virginia (14,948 t 
1,000 tons) New Jer 
Minnesota (16,000 tons) 


N BATTLESHIP FLEET ENTERING THE HARBOR OF SAN FRANCISCO AFT 


torpedo boats, colliers, and other craft, in command of Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans sailed from Hampton Reads, 








ginia (14,948 tons) 


New Jersey (14,948 tons) 


AFTER ITS LONG VOYAGE FROM THE ATL 
ton Reads, December 16, 1907. Stops were made at Trinidad, Rio de Ja 
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) Ohio (12,500 tons) Illinois (11,552 tons) Califor: 
Nebraska (15,948 tons) Kearsarge (1!,520 tons) 
Rhode Island (14,948 tons) Maine (12,500 tons) 


—From a Drawing by W. H. Bull 
1 Arenas, Callao, arriving at Magdalena Bay, Lower California, for target practice, on March 12, 1908 
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COMING OF THE FLEET 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESENCE OF THE BIG 
BATTLESHIPS IN THE PACIFIC—SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE MEN WHO MAKE 
THE NAVY 


By H. A. Evans 
Naval Constructor United States Navy 
DECORATIONS BY WILLIAM WILKE 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on naval affairs by this writer 
whose official position gives him unusual opportunities for observation and 


comment. 
and February and March, 1908: 


PACIFIC battleship fleet is now 
~*~ on the Pacific. Incongruous as 
the term “a pacific fleet” may 
appear, it is nevertheless appropriate. A 
pacific fleet may be defined as one that 
conserves or restores peace, or to be more 
specific, it is a fleet sufficiently great to 
prevent war, or, failing in this, speedily 
restore peace. A pacific fleet has for 
years saved Great Britain from foreign 
wars. Without such a fleet, even in these 
days of Hague conferences, that country 
would be able to avert a foreign war only 
long enough to enable her neighbors to 
find a pretext for some aggression which 
would speedily result in war. If the 
United States had possessed a_ pacific 
battleship fleet in 1898 there would have 
been no war with Spain. This nation now 
has such a fleet on the Pacific. It is 
fitting that this should be so, as none in 
this country, particularly the people of 
the west coast, wish for the calm of the 
Pacific to be disturbed. With such a 


The other papers appeared in the numbers for October (1907) 


fleet here, the international situation will 
remain as calm as Magalhaes supposed 
the waters of the Pacific to be, when in 
1520 he gave it the name. With a similar 
pacific fleet on the Atlantic there will be 
little need for concern regarding possible 
wars. 

The fleet on the Pacific is the most 
powerful ever assembled under the 
American flag. Exclusive of vessels now 
in Asiatic waters, this fleet consists of 
eighteen battleships—the Connecticut, 
Kansas, Vermont, Louisiana, Georgia, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Missouri, Maine, Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kearsarge, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin; eight large 
armored cruisers—the California, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Maryland, Col- 
orado, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Washington; three large protected 
cruisers—the Milwaukee, Charleston, and 
St. Louis; one small protected cruiser— 
the Albany; one gunboat—the Yorktown; 
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eight torpedo boat destroyers—the Whip- 
ple, Truxtun, Lawrence, Stewart, Hop- 
kins, Hull, Perry, and Preble; _ five 
torpedo boats, two submarines, and the 
auxiliaries consisting of hospital ships, 
supply ships, coliiers and terders. 

This fleet represents the best of the 
navy of the United States, both as to 
personnel and materiel. The ships repre- 
sent the best inventive genius and con- 
structive skill of American constructors 
and engineers, both in the service and 
cut of the service, and the highest skill 
of the American mechanic. The _per- 
sonnel, both officers and men, is composed 
of selected men drawn from all sections 
of the country. The American veople 
can never be made to believe that a per- 
sonnel selected in this way is inferior to 
that of any other country. The admission 
of well informed foreign critics that the 
personnel of our navy is equal to that of 
the best foreign navies will cause no sur- 
prise to the American people. 


RECENT ILL-ADVISED CRITICISM 


There has lately been, in some quar- 
ters, much unwarranted and ill-advised 
criticism of the ships comprising the 
present Pacific fleet. It is not the inten- 
tion of the writer to attempt to reply to 
this criticism, as the defense of the 
designs of these ships is in much better 
hands. The recent criticism has been 
completely refuted in the reports made to 
the President on this subject, by the chief 
constructor of the navy, Rear Admiral 
Capps, and the president of the board on 
construction, Rear Admiral Converse. 
These reports have been made _ public, 
and it will be well for those who have 
been misled by reckless and unwarranted 
criticism to read these reports and have 
their doubts as to the efficiency of the 
American fighting ships dispelled. The 
ships on the Pacific are the equal in all 
respects of the ships of any foreign 
power designed at the same time. In 
strength of batteries—that is weight of 
metal thrown—which measures a ship’s 
ability to deliver a crushing blow, the 
American ships are, with few exceptions, 
the superiors of foreign ships of equal 
tonnage. 






























































THE FLEET 
NO NAVY ARISTOCRACY 


There is one great advantage that the 
United States navy has over foreign 
navies—it is not cursed with an aris- 
tocracy. In the majority of the principal 
foreign navies the officers are drawn 
from the aristocracy and the upper mid- 
dle classes. There is no aristocracy in 
this country, either in civil life or in the 
navy. The so-called advantages of birth 
have no place with us. Our officers and 
men are drawn from the people in all 
parts of the country. There is no priv- 
ileged class and only merit is considered 
in making appointments in the navy. If 
the subject is investigated, it will be 
found that the majority of the brilliant 
officers in the service have come from the 
poorer classes. A brilliant man in the 
navy is not held down or disparaged 
because his father was a blacksmith or a 
common laborer. He is the more honored 
on this account, because of his ability to 
succeed, in spite of the lack of educa- 
tional advantages in his youth. If, in the 
future, there should be any tendency to 
honor or advance an officer on account of 
the so-called advantages of birth, or to 
discredit one on account of the lack of 
such advantages, or should there be any 
feeling among officers that they, as a 
class, are better than other people, this 
cbjectionable state of affairs should be 
immediately corrected and such feeling 
should be completely eradicated by the 
American people. Not only is such a con- 
dition kateful to the American people, 
and for this reason alone should not be 
tolerated, but also the highest efficiency 
of the personnel can not be obtained 
under these conditions. 

The naval constructors and the line 
officers, except those promoted from the 
ranks, are educated at the naval academy. 
Appointments are made to the academy 
by senators, members of the House of 
Representatives, and a few by the Pres- 
ident. Those appointed by senators and 
representatives must be actual residents 
of the states and districts from which 
appointed. There is no requirement that 
the appointments shall be made after 
competitive examination, but this is now 
the practice generally followed. After 
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designation for appointment, the candi- 
date, as he is then called must pass a 
severe entrance examination before he 
can become a midshipman. 


LADS AT ANNAPOLIS 


The candidates who present themselves 
at Annapolis for the entrance examina- 
tions are themselves the best proof that 





the officers of the navy are drawn from 
every class of American life, and are 
representative of the whole country. No 
aristocratic pretentions in the navy are 
possible so long as there is the annual 
exhibition at Annapolis of the heteroge- 
neous lot of candidates from which 
the officers of the service are drawn. 
Every year there will be found among 
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10 COMING OF 
the candidates, boys from the farms, boys 
from Fifth avenue, and from the Bowery, 
and governors sons, rich 
men’s sons and poor men’s sons. In fact, 
it would be difficult to gather three or four 
hundred boys who would represent more 
classes of life than is each year repre- 
sented by the naval academy candidates. 

Not only are the wealthy and moder- 
ately well-to-do classes represented, but 
there are also many representatives of 
the poorer classes, and in some cases 
extreme poverty is apparent. In one case, 
of which the writer is personally cogni- 
zant, as he was at the academy at the time, 
a boy from one of the Southern states 
received an appointment, as the result of 
a competitive examination, and did not 
have sufficient money to pay his railway 
fare to Annapolis, and he could not 
obtain it. Undaunted, he walked nearly 
half ‘the distance, and then took the train 
for the remainder of the distance and 
arrived at Annapolis the day before the 
examination with only sufficient money to 
pay for his board for a few days. He 
passed the examinations, only to find that 
he would have to deposit nearly two hun- 
dred dollars to pay for his books and out- 
fit. It seemed as if this young man had, 
at last, met an insurmountable difficulty 
and the prospects of a long walk back to 
North Carolina were very bright. The 
midshipmen learned of his trouble and 
quickly subscribed the necessary funds. 

This is an unusual case, but there are 
many midshipmen who have to depend on 
sacrifices made by fathers, mothers and 
sisters, to obtain money to pay the neces- 
sary entrance expenses. 


senators sons 


NO PLACE FOR SNOBS 


No doubt some of the candidates, on 
account of wealth and superior advan- 
tages, consider themselves better than the 
poor boys who form the majority. Snob- 
bishness is not entirely extinct in the 
United States, even among boys, and 
sometimes, those who have enjoyed supe- 
rior advantages display this trait and 
hold themselves aloof, while candidates. 
Once in the academy, however, these 
find that snobbishness has no place there. 
Not only is any tendency in this direction 
quickly curbed by the authorities, but the 

































































THE FLEET 

midshipmen themselves will not tolerate 
it. Hazing, in the old days, was a sure 
cure for this disease—and the upper class 
men never hesitated to prescribe liberal 
doses of ink and soap to be taken inter- 
nally, and various forms of physical 
exercises, if the slightest symptoms of 
the disease appeared. It is now reported 
that hazing has been entirely abolished, 
and while for many reasons this is desir- 
able, it is on the other hand regrettable 
that the quickest and surest remedy for 
snobbishness is lost. 

There are no distinctions of any kind 
between the rich and the poor at the 
naval academy. All must wear exactly 
the same clothes, eat the same food, 
suffer the same hardships and enjoy the 
same privileges. Every article of clothing 
is of regulation pattern and it is an 
offense for a midshipman to have non- 
regulation clothing in his 
Every room occupied by the midshipmen 
is furnished exactly like every other 
room, and the furnishings which go to 
make some college rooms so attractive are 
strictly forbidden, and no midshipman 
is allowed to add any attractive features 
to his quarters. It is even forbidden to 
display photographs of mother, sister or 
sweetheart, for these might be more 
attractive than those of some other 
midshipman ! 

All are required to pursue exactly the 
same course of study and attend the same 
drills. A midshipman’s standing in his 
class, on which his future career depends, 
rests entirely upon his application and 
his brains. There are no favorites, and 
the fact that a midshipman is the son of 
a great senator, or a great admiral, will 
not make his standing one whit higher; 
neither will it save him from dismissal if 
he should fail on his examinations. With 
four years of training of this kind at the 
receptive age it must require very strong 
influences in after life to remove the 
democratic influences of the academy. 
Fortunately for the navy, there are no such 
influences and the officers of the navy are 
as truly representative of the American 
people as when at the academy. 

Until about ten years ago all line 
officers were drawn from the naval 
academy. At that time the desirability of 
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fe CAPTAIN HUGO OSTERHAUS, “connecticut” (Upper left), Harris 
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12 COMING OF 
promoting deserving men from the ranks 
was recognized and provision was made 
by Congress for such promotions. Since 
then a number of enlisted men have 
been promoted to warrant officers and then 
promoted to the commissioned grades, 
and are now in the line of promotion to 
the highest grades. Any boy or man now 
enlisting in the navy can go to the highest 
rank if he has the necessary ability and 
plenty of pluck and perseverance. 

The medical officers and pay officers 
are appointed from civil life. Appoint- 
ments to these branches are made after 
exhaustive competitive | examinations 
which fully test the professional and 
educational qualifications of the competi- 
tors. The naval constructors are drawn 
from the naval academy graduates. They 
have the same education and training as 
the line officer for the first six or seven 
years of their naval career. This con- 
sists of four years at the academy and the 
remainder on fighting ships at sea. After 
from two to three years experience at 
sea, those who have stood sufficiently 
high in their classes and have shown the 
necessary aptitude are selected for the 
construction corps. These are then given 
a three years’ course in naval architecture, 
shipbuilding and engineering. Until a 
few years ago this education was obtained 
abroad—at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, the Ecole d’Application du 
Genie Maritime at Paris and the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. At present the naval 
constructors obtain their technical educa- 
tion at the Massachusetts School of 
Technology, where special courses have 
been provided for the government 
students. 

The warrant officers, who are officers 
next below the rank of commissioned 
officers, are appointed after competitive 
examination. These are drawn from the 
enlisted force and the great shipbuilding 
and engineering works throughout the 
country. They are practical men who 
have made their way by means of their 
natural ability, perseverance and pluck. 
Their services are of great value to the 
navy. 
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“AMERICANIZING” THE NAVY 
Fifteen years ago there were many 
foreigners among the enlisted men. This 





THE FLEET 

country had practically no merchant 
marine from which to recruit the navy, 
and as seafaring men were wanted, 
foreign seamen were enlisted in compar- 
atively large numbers. A navy manned 
by foreigners is intolerable. Such a navy 
can not be depended on in time of war, 
and is worse than no navy. The great 
importance of Americanizing the navy 
was recognized about fifteen years ago, 
and the enlistment of foreigners, except 
as servants and bandmen, was prohibited. 
At this time, in order to supply the neces- 
sary trained men, the boy apprentice 
system was greatly enlarged and much 
attention was given to the training of 
boys. Owing to the rapid increase of the 
navy, and the long time required to 
develop and train the boys, the system 
followed could not supply the necessary 
men to man the ships and the methods 
now followed were inaugurated. 

Under the present system, officers in 
command of recruiting parties are sta- 
tioned in all parts of the country to enlist 
men. Not only are men who have had 
sea experience enlisted, but also, young 
men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five years who have had no sea 
experience are taken as apprentice sea- 
men. The great majority of enlistments 
are made in this latter class. Great care 
is exercised in enlisting these to secure 
young men of intelligence, good charac- 
ter and good physique, and the majority 
of the applicants for enlistment are 
rejected, as the standard required is high. 

After enlistment, these young men are 
sent to the training stations at Newport, 
Norfolk and San Francisco where they 
are given about four months’ training. 
This consists principally of boat drill, 
seamanship, infantry and gunnery. This 
is a great deal to attempt in four months 
—the training of men who have never 
been to sea to take their places among 
the crew of a battleship. 

The need of men to man the new ships 
las been so urgent that four months is 
all that can be allowed for the prelimi- 
nary training, and often, lately, it has 
been necessary to send these men from 
the training stations to the fighting ships 
even before they have had the four 
months’ training. Necessarily the short 
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time at the training stations is not suffi- 
cient to give the men more than the 
barest elements of the training they 
should have, and in reality, the real sea 
experience and training begins only 
when they join the fighting ships. 

Under these conditions a large pro- 
portion of the crews of the fighting ships 
are green recruits, which should not be 
the case, but until this country has a 
merchant marine worthy of the name, 
from which the navy can draw trained 
men, the present make-shift methods 
must be followed. The intelligence of the 
men now obtained in the navy is, how- 
ever, high, and the development of the 
recruits is very rapid, and in some cases 
it has been remarkable. Eighteen 
months’ training has, in many cases, 
developed men who are the equals in all 
respects of the best men in the fleet. It 
is not unusual for men with a year’s train- 
ing to rise to the position of gun pointer 
and make a world’s record for hits on the 
target range. 

WHY WAS THE FLEET SENT HERE? 


Much has been written regarding the 
reasons for sending the battleship fleet 
to the Pacific; many of the reasons given 
have been sound, and many have, 
undoubtedly, been absurd. It is certain, 
however, that some of the desired results 
have already been accomplished. The 
mobility of the fleet has been demon- 
strated, and the greatest movement of 
warships that the world has ever seen has 
been accomplished. This has been done 
without a single mishap, and on sched- 
ule time, exactly as laid out. There were 
many who had misgivings about the 
fleet’s ability to do this, but these did not 
know the capabilities of the ships, and 
the ability of the commander-in-chief. 

Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans * is 
not only well known in this country on 
account of his ability, but his reputation 
is well established in all foreign countries 
as well. This reputation has been gained 
by sterling worth and long years of train- 
ing. As Captain Evans, his ship was 
always the best kept and the best drilled 
ship of the squadron, and no matter what 
the situation, he and his ship were always 
ready to meet it. A study of Admiral 





THRE FLEET 
Evans’s face reveals his character. The 
fighter, and the determination that 


enables men to accomplish great deeds, 
is written in every line. 

A prominent Englishman, while dis- 
cussing various naval officers, twelve 
years ago, remarked to the writer regard- 
ing Admiral, then Commander, Evans. 
“He is the coming man of your navy. I 
only saw him once and that was sufficient 
to convince me that he can do great 
things; his face shows determination, 
strength, and the fighter in every line.” 
The officers and men of the navy, and 
the people of this country have the same 
opinion of him that this Englishman 
expressed. With such a commander-in- 
chief, there should be no surprise that the 
fleet has acquitted itself well, just as it 
will do in the future should it be called 
on for “a fight, or a frolic.” 


TRAINING IN FLEET TACTICS 


The navy, until lately, has lacked 
training in fleet tactics. This defect has 
been due, not to lack of knowledge of the 
necessity for such training on the part of 
those responsible for the preparation of 
the fleet for war conditions, nor to the 
lack of professional interest on the part 
of the commander-in-chief, and the com- 
manding officers of the ships, but solely 
to the lack of ships with which to form a 
fleet. It was not until 1903 that there 
were enough battleships to form a squad- 
ron, which consists of eight ships, and 
not until 1907 that a fleet, which is made 
up of two squadrons—sixteen ships—was 
available. The first fleet drills were held 
last year, but these were interrupted by 
target practice and the preparations for 
the voyage to the Pacific. This voyage 
has remedied this defect, as the entire 
trip has been but a succession of fleet 
evolutions. The previous lack of fleet drill 
was fully recognized, and this fault 
could be corrected in no better way than 
by a long sea voyage in fleet formation, 
with constant drills. The knowledge of 
this fact was undoubtedly one of the 
strongest influencing factors which 
actuated the Navy Department in its 
decision to send the fleet to the Pacific. 


* Nore.—Although of the same name, the writer 
is no relation to Admiral Evans. 
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CAPTAIN HAMILTON HUTCHINS, “KEARSARGE” (Upper left); CAPTAIN GILES B. HARBER, “martne”’ (Upper right); 
CAPTAIN JOHN B. MURDOCK, “RHODE ISLAND” (Lower left), Pach Bros., photo; CAPTAIN JOHN M. BOWYER, 
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Not only has the trip just ended cor- 
rected the defect of lack of training in 
fleet tactics, but it has been of great 
advantage in training both officers and 
men, and in teaching them their ships. 
The long trip, with constant drills, has 
enabled both men and officers to learn 
the capabilities of their ships, and they 
will know just what to expect of their 
tools, and just what to rely on if, 
unfortunately, they are ever forced to 
use them in time of battle. Both officers 
and men realized the great advantages 
of the training to be obtained on this 
cruise, and before the ships left the east 
coast, the Navy Department was besieged 
with applications for duty on the ships 
going to the Pacific. 


TRIAL TRIP FOR THE SHIPS 


The voyage has also served as an 
extended trial trip for the ships them- 
selves. A number of the _ battleships 
forming the fleet have only recently been 
delivered to the government by the build- 
ers, and have seen but little service. Any 
faults in construction will be developed 
on the long voyage and can be corrected. 

Because of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observation of the ships 
under all conditions of service, and also 
on account of the importance of the 
movement, three officers of the corps of 
naval constructors were assigned to duty 
with the fleet. One is with the torpedo 
flotilla and two are with the battleship 
fleet. Naval Constructor Robinson, who 
is the senior naval constructor with the 
fleet, is with the battleships, and is on 
Admiral Evans’s staff. He is well fitted 
both by education and experience to 
critically observe the battleships on this 
voyage, and no doubt his observations 
will be of much value in developing 
future designs. He, while stationed at 
the New York navy yard, had immediate 
charge of the construction of the battle- 
ship Connecticut on which he now serves. 
He has also taken an active part in the 
preparation of the designs of the latest 
battleships planned, which are to be the 
largest in the world. Upon the arrival 
of the fleet in San Francisco bay he will 
return to Washington to report the 
results of his observations, and resume 
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his duties in the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair. 


THE FLEET IS REQUIRED ON THE PACIFIC 


The strategic importance of the con- 
trol of the Pacific, in any probable future 
war, is now recognized. This control 
can only be obtained by the maintenance 
on the Pacific of a naval force superior 
to that of any other country interested in 
the Pacific, and superior to any probable 
combination of naval forces that might 
be arrayed on the Pacific against this 
country in time of war. Any naval force 
of this country on the Atlantic can not be 
counted on in the defense of the Pacific 
unless there is a strong Pacific fleet. The 
time required to transfer a fleet from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the difficulties 
attending such a transfer, leave no room 
for doubt that the Atlantic fleet will play 
no part in dominating the Pacific or in 
the defense of the Philippines and the 
Pacific Coast, unless there is already on 
the Pacific a strong naval force. 

In the future, as in the Japanese-Rus- 
sian war, there will be no time for prep- 
aration when the enemy recognizes the 
prospect of war. Any attempt on our 
part to strengthen the Pacific fleet will 
result in an immediate declaration of war 
by the enemy, or, more probably, an 
immediate blow at our most vulnerable 
point, without a formal declaration of 
war. 

At the present time the minimum force 
which will hold control of the Pacific for 
this country is twelve modern first-class 
battleships, and eight large armored 
cruisers, supplemented with torpedo 
boats, submarines, hospital ships, supply 
ships, colliers, etc. With this as a per- 
manent force to keep the peace in time 
of threatened war, we would be safe in 
sending a fleet from the Atlantic to 
reinforce the Pacific fleet, feeling sure 
that the permanent Pacific fleet could 
keep the peace until reinforcements 
arrived, or in case of attack, would be at 
least a match for the enemy. With a 
smaller force on the Pacific, any attempt 
to reinforce it would simply be an invita- 
tion to the enemy to attack and destroy 
the fleet before reinforcements arrived. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES E. FOX, “SOUTH DAKOTA” (Upper left), CAPTAIN AARON WARD, “PENNSYLVANIA” (Upper right), 
Scherer, New York, photo; CAPTAIN GREENLIEF A. MERRIAM, “MIssoURI” (Lower left), Dawson, Phila- 
delphia, photo; CAPTAIN CHARLES E, VREELAND, “KANSAS” (Lower right) 
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MAINTENANCE OF THE FLEET 


The Pacific forms an ideal training 
ground for a large fleet. There is neither 
the heat of the eastern summer nor the 
cold of the eastern winter to be 
avoided. With the even tem- 
perature, and delightful 
weather, from one end of 
the coast to the other, 
the health of the men 
should be excellent. 
The attractive ports, 
where officers and men 
are more than welcome, 
are excellent places in 
which the crews can 
enjoy shore liberty. 
Magdalena bay offers 
an unsurpassed target 
range for the training 
of the guns crews, and 
with constant practice on 
this range the present 
high standard in gunnery 
can be further improved. In 
short, the Pacific offers every ™ 
opportunity for the training 
of a great fleet. It also offers 
health, comfort and enjoy- 
ment to the officers and men, 
and these produce happiness and content- 
ment which are essential to an efficient fleet. 

The actual maintenance of a great 
fleet on the Pacific presents the only 
difficulty. At the present time the facil- 
ities are inadequate for repairing, coaling, 
and provisioning such a force. Additional 
coaling stations are needed—additional 
repair stations; additional dry docks, 
berthing piers, shops, storehouses, maga- 
zines and tools—all are required at the 
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present stations. There is no doubt that 
the need of these facilities will be felt in 
a few months, and so great will be this 
need it will attract the attention of Con- 

gress and the required facilities will 
be provided. 

There can also be little 
doubt that Congress will 
soon afford relief for our 

rapidly dying merchant 
marine. When this is 
done the Pacific will 
have the lion’s share 
of the American com- 
merce. American crews, 
and American boys can 
once more be trained 
to the sea. The navy 
can obtain trained 
recruits from the mer- 
chant service, and in 
time of war can depend 
on this service to furnish 
the additional trained men 
required. With the existing 
difficulties removed, the coun- 
try will have the right to look 
to the navy to defend its pos- 
sessions in the Pacific, and 
to maintain the control of 
these waters, both in peace and in war. 
Should it become necessary, in main- 
taining our rights on the Pacific, to 
resort to the final court of appeal— 
which between nations is war—the navy 
will have no excuse to offer, and the 
nation will then surely obtain a practical 
and convincing refutation of the calum- 
nies of ill-advised critics, for the navy, 
either in personnel or materiel, will not 
be found wanting. 





R. H. M. ROBINSON, SENIOR NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR WITH FLEET (Upper left), Harris & Ewing, photo; pR. LLoyp 
WALLEY CURTIS, FLEET SURGEON (Upper right), Copyright, 1907, by Enrique Muller; LIEUTENANT EDWARD 
woops, “aLaBaMA,” (Lower left), Copyright, 1907, by Enrique Muller; HENRY A. DENT, FLEET PAYMASTER 
(Lower right), Copyright, 1907, by Enrique Muller 
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HOT SHOT FIRED BY ADMIRAL 
CAPPS IN REPLY TO 
MAGAZINE CRITIC 
REUTERDAHL 


ANOTHER BROADSIDE COMING 


REAR-ADMIRAL W. L. CAPPS, CHIEF CON- 
STRUCTOR, UNITED STATES NAVY 


UR army and navy have at last been attacked, as was to have been expected since 

this is the era of critics and they are abroad and aloud in the land. Error and 
evil have been heralded as dominating characteristics of our lives. To be popular, 
proclaim the presence of the black sheep among the white so vociferously as to get 
the pack turned loose on the flock. American history is no longer a record of Amer- 
ican achievement but American mis-chievement. The Ten Commandments are 
preached from high places, but so low have we fallen in the view of the critics that it 
is not only useless but dangerous to whisper the Golden Rule. Everything is bad. 
We are taught that all municipal government is corrupt, law courts unfair, American 
business methods—especially those of the larger and best systematized organizations 
—merely forms of piracy. Every critic gets a ready hearing through a willing 
magazine. Constructive capacity is at a discount; cheerfulness and optimism merely 
signs of weakness; to be great one needs to be critical and destructively critical. 
Merit lies not in the work done, but in the loud telling of the defects in what was 
done and how much better it would have been done had the critic had the time and 
opportunity to do the work. 

This hysteria of criticism has at last reached an institution of which Americans 
have been proud since the days of John Paul Jones—the American navy. Likewise 
the American army has suffered paper destruction, but it is the purpose of this 
article to deal only with the navy; accepting the word of the critic the army is not 
worth capturing and a foreign invader would pay no attention to it whatever when 
he landed on our shores. Some elements of respect are yet left the navy, besides its 


glorious tradition. The very surprising fact has been established that the Pacific 
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CAPTAIN SEATON SCHROEDER, “VIRGINIA” (Upper left), Copyright by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C.; Lieut. 
COMDR. H. I. CONE, TORPEDO FLOTILLA (Upper right), Copyright, 1907, by Enrique Muller; MAJOR DION 
WILLIAMS, FLEET MARINE OFFICER (Lower left), Copyright, 1907, by Enrique Muller; COMMANDER 
CHARLES A, GOVE, “MILWAUKEE” (Lower right) 
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battleship fleet will keep afloat even in a moderately rough sea. 


THE AMERICAN 






NAVY 


It is altogether 


unexplainable and unaccountable, however, that thousands upon thousands of shots 


should be fired with the greatest possible rapidity from the ships during target 


practice without every vessel being blown up, because of the open shaft from the 


turret to the magazine. 


The attack upon the American navy is led by a magazine writer in January 


McClure’s and the chorus of approval from the gallery of discontent has been loudly 


prolonged. The sweeping indictments of the civilian artist and author have been 


admirably and specifically answered by two men of recognized authority in naval 


construction, whose statements as to facts have been made part of the official govern- 


ment record and which may be accepted without question. 


The charges made are 


printed in condensed form herewith and in connection the replies made to Congress 
(condensed) by Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, chief constructor of the United States 
navy, and Rear Admiral G. A. Converse (retired), another well known authority: 








THE ARMOR BELT QUESTION 








STATEMENT BY HENRY REUTERDAHL 


“Our battleships fully equipped ready 
for sea sink so low in the water that the 
main armor belt does not show more than 
six inches above the water’s surface 
though the total width of the armor is 
from seven and one-half to nine feet, the 
balance being submerged. Without this 
protection above the water and along the 
water line a shell from the enemy would 
tear through the thinner secondary armor 
higher up ‘a hole bigger than a door upon 
the ship’s water line’ and the ship would 
sink. No other nation has made this 
fundamental mistake. 

“The French have always had a high 
continuous belt which reaches from five 
to eight feet above the water line. The 
British have always raised the 
armor they considered vital many feet 
above the water. The Dreadnought of 
the British navy has a main water line 
belt eight feet below and five feet above 
the water. 

“Our constructors’ plans were made to 
have from twelve to thirty inches out of 
the water on the trial trip. 

“In the past ten years this country has 
built twenty first-class battleships—five 
more building now. No one of these has 
a water line protection reaching more 
than <:x inches above the water when 


ready to fight. The United States now 
has five big battleships building not one 
of them in spite of the continual protest 
of our sea-going officers with its main 
belt above the water line. 

“Of all the Russian follies which came 
to light in the great battle of Tsoushima, 
that sealed the fate of the Russian-Jap- 
anese war, one stands out especially. The 
Russian battleships, when they went into 
that fight, were overloaded until the shell- 
proof armor of their water line was 
underneath the water. They were not 
battleships at all. Within a year after- 
ward, our navy awoke to the realization 
of a startling fact: The ships of the 
battle fleet of the United States are in 
exactly the same condition as the Russian 
ships at Tsoushima—not temporarily, 
but permanently. 

“There is no defense for placing this 
armor under water. It is kept there 
simply because it has been placed there in 
the past. The initial mistake might be 
understood, for the designing of a battle- 
ship is a most complex problem, but the 
continuation of the policy seems more 
incredible than its beginning.” 


REPLY BY REAR ADMIRAL CAPPS 


The statement that not one battleship 
fully equipped shows its main armor belt 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES W. BARTLETT, “OHIO” (Upper left), Copyright, 1907, by Waldon Fawcett; CAPTAIN THOMAS 
B. HOWARD, “TENNESSEE” (Upper right), Copyright, 1907, by Waldon Fawcett; CAPTAIN AUSTIN M. 
KNIGHT, “WASHINGTON” (Lower left), Copyright, 1907, by Waldon Fawcett; COMMANDER N, R. USHER, 


“st. Louis” (Lower right), H. Pierre Smith, photo 
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more than six inches above the water is 
not only misleading as to. some of our 
battleships but absolutely false as to the 
rest. Although loaded extraordinarily 
heavy, of the battleships leaving for the 
Pacific, not one of the five of the Con- 
necticut type showed less than one foot 
of armor above the water line on reaching 
the high seas. The statement that the 
constructors’ plans provided for twelve to 
thirty inches of armor above the water 
line on the trial trip is false; every vessel 
of the present Atlantic fleet under 
designed load displacement, which may 
be accepted as the normal load of a vessel, 
was planned to have three feet of main 
armor belt out of water; ships of Con- 
necticut class four feet, three inches. 

The statement is wholly misleading 
with respect to battleships of Atlantic 
fleet and fundamentally false with rela- 
tion to the last four battleships designed 
and now building. These four have an 
upper belt (entirely above water line) 
equal in strength and thickness to the 
main water line belt of present first-class 
battleships such as the Kansas and seven 
of her type, and also equal to the main 
line armor belt of Admiral Togo’s flag- 
ship Mikasa and the lately designed 
twenty thousand-ton battleship Aki. The 
upper edge of the Mikasa’s heavy armor 
belt is two feet, six inches above water at 
designed load displacement; of our 
battleships of the type of the Vermont, 
four feet, three inches; of our new vessels 
above referred to ten feet. The “funda- 
mental mistake” is the mistake of the 
critic; the water line belt armor of the 
United States battleships is as favorably 
cisposed as those of the British and Jap- 
anese navies. 

In some instances the designed load 
displacement of ships in various navies 
has been occasionally increased by an 
addition to the weight of the vessel after 
designing, so it sinks slightly lower in 
the water than was intended, in no case 
in the Atlantic battleship fleet does this 
equal one foot—while the overdraft 
of the British battleship Dreadnought, 
held by the critic as an example of what 
a battleship should be, was considerably 
over one foot. 

No record has ever been made of a 





NAVY 


twelve-inch projectile tearing a hole as 
big as a door through the secondary 
armor above the main belt, unless it was 
a wee bit of a door; the critic’s statement 
of the five battleships now building is a 
plain, ordinary, false statement. There 
are seven—not five—battleships building. 
Three have an upper edge of main belt 
four feet, three inches above water line 
at designed load displacement; four have 
the upper edge of the upper main belt 
more than ten feet above water line. 

The critic refers to the fact that the 
Russian fleet went into battle greatly 
overloaded. Yet with two exceptions the 
Russian battleships withstood’ a terrific 
amount of punishment for more than five 
hours before foundering and then, in the 
large majority foundering was due to 
other causes than gun-fire. 

The displacement of the main water 
line belt of the Aki, one of the latest 
Japanese batileships designed in 1906, 
after the close of the Russian war, is 
almost identical with that of the United 
States Vermont, designed in 1904, except 
that the main line belt armor of the Aki 
is nine inches lower. The upper belt 
armor of the Vermont and five sister ships 
which extends far above the water, 
adjoining the main armor belt is as heavy 
as the main water line belt of thirteen of 
the important battleships added to the 
British navy during the past ten years. 

Remember that a battleship to have 
armor, gun, fuel and ammunition carry- 
ing capacity and yet be possessed of 
speed, buoyancy and stability has marked 
limitations in the way of distribution 
of armor. The main belt armor must 
be largely below the water because in 
even moderately rough weather a vessel 
rolling ten degrees would cause the lower 
edge to come out of the water—moreover 
in a perfectly smooth sea the formation 
of waves at right angles to line of travel 
would cause an exposure of the side of 
the vessel below the average water level 
of three or four feet. A wound above the 
main belt armor line is of small conse- 
quence, compared with one below; a shell 
entering above would have to pass 
through thick secondary armor and the 
coal bunkers as well. It would be apt to 
explode harmlessly in the coal and it 
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| THE BATTLESHIP “CONNECTICUT,” THE ADMIRAL’S FLAGSHIP 
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would even then be above the protective 
deck, but a wound below might extend to 
the vital machinery of the vessel and the 
inflow of water would be far harder to 
control. 

The weight of armor and hull of our 
vessels of the South Carolina class is 
practically that of the British Dread- 
nought though with two thousand tons 
less displacement—the South Carolina 
armor protection therefore is most cer- 
tainly superior. 


It must be remembered that in order 
to give due consideration to other vital 
factors the main armor belt of the ship 
must be a compromise, since it is impos- 
sible for the vessel to carry complete pro- 
tection. In considering its location the 
displacement of the vessel with its heavy 
normal load or the conditions under which 
it is most likely to enter battle must 
govern; the greatest potential danger 
lies below not above the armor belt. With 
all these elements considered the armor 
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SECTIONAL PLAN OF JAPANESE BATTLESHIP “AKI 


19,800 tons; built, 1906; speed, 20 knots; bunker capacity, 3,000 tons. 


oe —_ 
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Note the thickness and extent of the 


armor plate at the water line and compare it with that of the United States battleship Delaware.—Extract 


from Admiral Capps’s report to Congress, 


belt has been so placed as to afford the 
maximum amount of protection to the 
vessel with the water line at the average 
position or the one it would be apt to have 
in time of battle. 

The statement that the ships of the 
fleet of the United States are in exactly 
the same condition as the Russian ships 
at Tsoushima, not temporarily, but per- 
manently, is a heedless misstatement of 
fact as can be readily demonstrated by 
the plans of vessels, the vessels them- 
selves and the character of the consum- 


able and non-permanent stores when our 
battleships are at their deep load dis- 
placement. The Russian ships went into 
battle in a very unusual and quite unnec- 
essary condition of overloading. In the 
many battleships which have been 
designed in England, France, America, 
Japan, Russia, and Germany during the 
past twenty years, the depth of submer- 
gence of the lower edge of the belt armor 
below the designed load displacement 
water line is the same within compar- 
atively small variations—the maximum 
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SECTIONAL PLAN OF THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP ““‘DELAWARE” 


20,000 tons; speed 21 knots; bunker capacity, 2,500 tons. Notice the thickness and extent of the armor plate 
at the water line and contrast it (in the Delaware’s favor) to that of the Aki—on the opposite page.— 
Extract from Admiral Capps’s report to Congress. 


variation being three inches, and when comprehensible to those who have any 
fully loaded (which would never be the real knowledge of the subject. The 
case in action) our battleships do not opinion of our own and foreign designers 


have the upper edge of their main armor 
belt immersed. 

The initial idea in placing our water 
line armor was not a mistake, and the 
continuation of the policy is. entirely 


and naval officers of greatest distinction 
is quite in accord; were there weight to 
spare, the lower edge of the main water 
line belt would tend to go lower instead 
of being raised. 






Editor’s Note.—The “Defense of the American Navy” will be continued in the 
June issue of Sunset Magazine and as many subsequent issues as may be necessary 
to present the facts. The belief is strongly held that in neither equipment nor 
personnel is the American navy inferior to that of any other power, ship for ship 
of like age and tonnage. It will not prevent a fair presentation of the argument 
on both sides to believe, as we believe, that American men in American ships may, 
in the future as they have in the past, view with eagerness, confidence and courage 
ra gy line along the horizon indicating the oncoming of the enemy’s line 
of battle. 












$1,000,000 A MONTH 


THE MONEY THAT MUST GO TO THE NAVY MEN AND 
THE SUPPLIES NECESSARY TO KEEP 
UP THE FLEET 


HE combined crews of the fleet of 

naval vessels on the Pacific will 

approximate twenty-five thousand 
men. To feed and clothe this number is 
no small problem. The food can be 
divided into two general classes, fresh 
provisions and sea stores. The sea stores 
are put up in tins, and can be kept for 
considerable periods, while the fresh 
provisions can be kept but a short time. 

Every large ship is fitted with an ice 
plant and cold storage rooms, but the 
capacity of the latter is small and not 
more than ten days’ fresh provisions can 
be carried except in a refrigerator ship. 
There is a large refrigerator ship, the 
Glacier, with the fleet, but ships are fre- 
quently away from the main fleet and 
they sometimes have to depend entirely 
on the sea stores. These stores are pur- 
chased in large quantities and are col- 
lected in the navy yard storehouses for 
distribution to the ships as required. 

The fresh provisions -are obtained by 
making annual contracts-at each impor- 
tant port with large supply houses to 
deliver provisions as required to any 
ships that call at that port. These con- 
tracts are awarded to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, and there is nearly always 
keen competition for the business. On 
account of the large amounts purchased 
the prices paid are very much lower 
than the retail market prices. Strange 
as it may seem to many people, the 
government usually gets its supplies 
cheaper than the ruling market prices. 





It will surprise many to know that the 
present contract price for fresh beef, 
delivered on the ships in the harbor of 
San Francisco, is 7.6 cents a pound. 
This is for excellent beef, and the most 
careful inspection is made by the ships’ 
officers of the meat supplied, and if it 
does not fulfill the specifications in every 
respect it is rejected. To anyone inter- 
ested, an inspection of the beef at the 
galley when visiting one of the ships, 
will prove that the quality is of the best. 
Other San Francisco prices are as 
follows: 

Loin of pork, 14 cents; veal, 91% cents; 
mutton, 11 cents; pork sausage, 10 cents; 
sugar cured ham, 16 cents; liver, 4 cents; 
Hamburger steak, 8 cents; fresh corned beef, 
6 cents; pigs’ feet, 9 cents; fresh fish, 8 
cents; oysters, $1.25 a gallon; new potatoes, 
2 cents; sweet potatoes, 3.2 cents; cabbage, 
1.3 cents; turnips, tomatoes and beets, 1.29 
cents; bread 3.7 cents; butter, 29 cents; fresh 
eggs, 28 cents a dozen; fresh milk, 22.5 cents 
a gallon; oranges, 4.9 cents a pound; peaches, 
3.2 cents. 


These prices are for all the year 
round, except fruits and _ vegetables, 
which must be in season. 

If the fleet should have arrived in the 
winter, when eggs were at sixty cents a 
dozen, the dealer who has the contract 
would have to supply all required at 
twenty-eight cents a dozen. Fortunately 
for the dealer the fleet will arrive when 
the hens are their busiest. 

Some idea of the amount of supplies 
that will be required for the fleet can be 
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ONE MILLION 


gathered from the following list of 
articles which is taken from the list 
which has been ordered assembled at 
the Mare Island navy yard: 


Forty-one thousand lbs. of dried apples; 
105,000 lbs. tinned apricots; 237,000 lbs. of 
tinned bacon; 400,000 lbs. of tinned corned 
beef; 70,000 gals. of beans; 100,000 lbs. of 
biscuits; 265,000 lbs. of butter; 6,000 lbs. 
of cheese; 120,000 lbs. of coffee; 36,000 lbs. of 
cocoa; 250,000 Ibs. of flour; 172,000 lbs. of 
smoked ham; 15,000 lbs. tinned ham, 303,000 
lbs. lard, 107,000 Ibs. macaroni; 350,000 lbs. 
condensed milk; 3,500 lbs. mustard ; 33,500 lbs. 
dried peaches; 128,000 Ibs. tinned peaches; 
83,000 lbs. tinned pears; 1,600 gals. peas; 
10,500 lbs. pepper; 52,000 Ibs. pickles: 284,000 
Ibs. salt pork; 65,000 Ibs. 
prunes; 34,000 lbs. raisins; 
263,000 lbs. rice; 175,000 Ibs. 
tinned salmon; 126,000 Ibs. 
salt; 3,000 lbs. sauerkraut; 
13,700 gals. syrup; 995,- 

000 lbs. sugar; 45,000 Ibs. 
tea; 414,500 lbs. tomatoes 
502,000 lbs. tinned veg- 
etables; 13,500 gals. vin- 
egar; 300 lbs. yeast; 3,- 

500 Ibs. baking powder; ance 
50,000 lbs. evaporated milk; ' 
3,600,000 boxes matches; 
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350,000 lbs. white lead; 350,000 lbs. red lead; 
130,000 lbs. shellac; 800 doz. corn brooms; 
800 doz. scrubbing brushes; 170,000 Ibs. 
waste; 70,000 gals. oil; 5 carloads rope of 
various sizes, and 180,000 lbs. soap. 


The Navy Department evidently 
expects the men of the fleet to have 
some amusement, as there are included 
in the supplies collected at Mare Island, 
one thousand baseballs and five hundred 
bats. Large quantities of clothing are 
also being collected, a few of the more 
important items being 48,000 white hats, 
15,000 cloth caps, 32,000 pairs shoes, 
50,000 undershirts, 40,000 white trousers, 
17,000 blue trousers, 21,000 towels, 146,- 

000 pairs socks, 

10,600 yards blue 

serge, 21,500 knife 

lanyards, 9,200 jack- 

knives, 52,000 pairs 

drawers, 14,000 yards 

blue cloth, 11,000 

- cap ribbons, 16,000 

bathing trunks, and 
11,000 blankets. 

While the welcome 
to the fleet on the 
Pacific would be just 
as hearty, should 
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there be no commercial advantages 
attached to the visit, the commercial 
advantages nevertheless can not be over- 
looked. An examination of the above 
lists shows that many of the supplies are 
produced on the Pacific Coast, and the 
supplying of those that 
are not produced here 
will be a _ source of 
profit, as Pacific Coast 
merchants will undoubt- 
edly furnish many of 
the articles enumerated. 

The delivery of fresh 
provisions to the fleet 
will bring an enormous 
business to the supply 
houses of San Fran- 
cisco, as these must be 
obtained from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the 
city. All of the annual 
contracts for these pro- 
visions are in the hands 
of well known San Francisco business 
houses and these have shown a marked 
rivalry in arranging details for a prompt 
filling of the fleet’s demands, 

The daily requirements of the fleet for 
a few of the more important articles are: 
43,000 lbs. fresh meat, 43,000 lbs. fresh 
vegetables, 31,000 lbs. fresh bread, and 
3,000 lbs. butter. These are the impor- 
tant items of the allowed ration to which 
is added the allowance of coffee, sugar, 





DR. C. F. STOKES, HOSPITAL SHIP “RELIEF,” 
THE FIRST SURGEON TO COMMAND A 
SHIP IN THE AMERICAN NAVY 


tea, etc., which are drawn from the sea 
stores. 

The commissary officers of the various 
ships are allowed to substitute many 
other articles of food for the ones given 
in the regular ration, so long as the 
money value of _ the 
regular ration is not 
exceeded, so as to pro- 
vide variety in menu. 
On holidays, chicken or 
turkey is always substi- 
tutec for the meats. An 
energetic, businesslike 
commissary can always 
arrange, with the 
amounts allowed, to 
provide excellent meals 
of considerable variety. 
Each ship also runs a 
canteen, and the profits 
from this are consider- 
able. These profits 
always go back to the 
men, either in delicacies at meals, on gala 
occasions, or in entertainments or sports 
for the men. 

The money spent by the thousand offi- 
cers and twenty-five thousand men will 
in itself be of ‘great benefit to the Pacific 
Coast for the payroll will be nearly a 
million dollars a month, and it can be 
safely assumed that $400,000 of this 
will be spent each month while the fleet 
is in these waters. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S GREETING 


By James D. PHELAN 


Chairman Citizens Committee on the Reception of the Fleet 


inception, seems to have success- 

fully engaged in the business of 
history making, and now, the distin- 
guished California -member of _ the 
Cabinet, Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of 
the Navy, states that never before in the 
history of the navy has there been any 
event of equal importance in a time of 


S ‘co FRANCISCO, from its very 


peace as the assemblage of warships, 
forty-two in number, in the bay of San 
Francisco during the present month. 
This superb harbor, which is the pride 
of the western coast, opening into the 
largest of the world’s oceans, by grace of 
its depth and extent, allows this great 
fleet to ride at anchor of the city without 
the least interruption of commerce. The 
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terry-boats come and go; the merchantmen 
and the Pacific liners arrive and depart, 
and the newly stimulated trade of the 


seas is accommodated, 
while, at the same 
time, the American 
Armada parades in 
review or rides serenely 
at anchor in a land- 
locked port, safe from 
the elements and the 
enemy—if such there 
be—sheltered and giv- 
ing shelter. The forti- 
fied passage through 
the Golden Gate, four 
miles long and one 
mile wide, gives per- 
fect security to this 
haven of rest, and once 
within its portals, the 
warship becomes for 
all purposes of com- 
fort an island anchored 
in a tropical sea. 

The senior Califor- 
nia senator, George C. 
Perkins, in his compre- 
hensive speech before 
the Senate in February 
last, tells, in these 
words, the magnitude 
of the expedition: 

“The Pacific fleet, 
when completed by the 
arrival of the vessels 
now on the way, will 
consist of eighteen 
battleships, eight 
armored cruisers, thir- 
teen protected cruisers, 
thirteen torpedo-boat 
destroyers, five torpedo 
boats, and two subma- 
rines. The battleships 
and cruisers alone 
aggregate 423,172 
tons, which shows that 
ours will be by far the 
most powerful fleet in 
the Pacific, as the 
effective forces of 
Japan, the only other 
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tected cruisers, torpedo boats, destroyers, 
and submarines, aggregate 374,701 tons, 
according to latest figures. The vessels 
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naval power bordering on that ocean, 


including coast-defense vessels, unpro- 
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of the Pacific fleet, 
when the _ battleships 
arrive in that ocean, 
will carry twenty 
13-inch rifles, fifty-two 
12-inch, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-four 
8-inch guns, besides 
several hundred 5 and 
6-inch rapid-fire guns. 
Thus the Pacific fleet 
will be imposing in the 
dignity of its great 
strength.” 

The significance of 
this visit has -been a 
subject for specula- 
tion. Some say it is 
to demonstrate the 
efficiency of the fleet 
for the benefit of the 
service and some say it 
is to show the efficiency 
of the fleet for the 
information of the 
world. One thing it 
does evidence without 
doubt, that, like ‘‘the 
matchless race of the 
Oregon,” our warships 
are seaworthy and 
speedy, when there is 
a call to duty from one 
side of the continent to 
the other. 

The bay of San 
Francisco claims the 
distinction of being in 
no small degree the 
cradle of the modern 
navy, because there 
was constructed the 
Oregon, whose fame is 
worldwide, and_ there 
from the ways of the 
Union Iron Works, the 
Olympia, the flagship 
of Dewey on_ that 
memorable May Day 
in 1898, was received 


by the eager tide. Constructed by this 
famous shipyard, count the California, 






















SAN FRANCA 


THE CENTRAL STATION OF A BATTLESHIP—THE PULSE OF THE SHIP. 


WIRES, BATTERIES, TUBES, ETC., THAT REGUL/ 


the Milwaukee, the Monterey, the Wheel- 
ing, the Farragut, and the submarine 
Pike and others, embracing battleships, 
cruisers, monitors, gunboats, torpedo-boat 
destroyers as well as submarines. 


SCO’S GREETING 


HERE ARE CENTERED ALL OF THE ELECTRICAL 
THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF THE SHIP IN ACTION 


But dear as are the ships of the navy 
to the Californians by reason of these 
circumstances, they do not forget that 
their vast domain was won for the Union 
by the navy. When Commodore Sloat in 
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July, 1846, hauled down the Mexican 
colors and raised the American flag over 
the custom house at Monterey, the juris- 
diction of the United States for the first 
time covered with its protecting and civil- 
izing influences the land they live in, and 
it was under the administration of a naval 
officer, Alealde Washington Bartlett, serv- 
ing for the time as mayor of the hamlet 
cf Yerba Buena that the name of San 
Francisco was given by him to the penin- 
sula, which has since developed into the 
metropolis. General William T. Sherman, 
in his memoirs, says that were it not for 
that fact the commerce of the world, 
attracted by the discovery of gold in 
1848, would have logically created a city 
at the head-waters of navigation at the 
northern end of San Francisco bay into 
which the San Joaquin and. Sacramento 
rivers debouch, but as the bay was dis- 
covered from the land by the missionaries 
in 1769 and baptized ‘“‘San Francisco” in 
honor of the patron saint of the Fran- 
ciscan order, so the ships from the seven 
seas heading to the California coast in 
1848, cleared for the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and naturally anchored in front of 
the town which bore that name. 

So California by conquest and San 
Francisco by its christening are under a 
deep debt of obligation to the American 
navy and this month the people will 
have an opportunity of not only display- 
ing their gratitude but their patriotism 
as well. The shipping on the bay will be 
gaily decorated and the streets, business 
houses and residences: will be draped in 
bunting, and by night electrical illumina- 
tions will give holiday appearance to the 
reconstructed city, and where the ruins 
and bare places left by the fire still stand 
as monuments to the destructive fury of 
the flames, the spring flowers, as emblem- 
atic of resurrection and _ rehabilitation 
already planted, will grow in profusion 
and make great masses of color, where 
but yesterday smouldering embers indi- 
cated the grave of stately edifice or 
cherished home. 

It is proposed to construct embarca- 
deros along the waterfront, whence the 
jackies will find easy access to the city, 
and one more elaborate than the rest, 
formed like a pavilion and decorated in 
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the national colors, will be the landing 
place for the officers where the public 
officials and members of the reception 
committee will receive and welcome their 
guests—and automobiles will be in wait- 
ing to transport them hither and thither. 

It is expected the fleet will arrive in 
San Francisco bay on May 5th and on the 
8th the Secretary of the Navy will review 
the combined squadrons with befitting 
ceremony. The mighty ships, decorated 
by day and illuminated by night, will 
present a spectacle never before witnessed 
in American waters, and from the over- 
looking hilltops and from the myriad 
craft, flitting like butterflies in a garden of 
roses, visitors and townsmen will look on 
with awakened patriotic pride to cheer the 
gallant defenders of the flag. 

The formal reception will be held in 
the sumptuous ballroom of the classic 
Fairmont, which is set on California 
street hill, like the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis. On one day, the guests will 
be conducted throughout the city to 
Golden Gate Park, whose boundaries 
extending from the city three miles sea- 
ward impinge against the watery walls of 
the ocean itself. Then they will be led to 
the tops of the highest hills, eight hun- 
dred feet in altitude, where a commanding 
view of the city’s suburbs, sea and bay, 
can be had; or from the top of the 
neighboring mountain, Tamalpais, made 
accessible by a railroad described as 
“the crookedest railroad in the world,” 
on account of its tortuous route, at an 
altitude of three thousand feet, they can 
study the fascinating topography of this 
region. 

On another day, a parade, military and 
civic, will move through the streets in 
their honor, at the head of which will be 
General Frederick Funston, U. S. A. 
and General John A. Koster, N. G. C. and 
three thousand United States troops from 
the Presidio of San Francisco and the 
regiments of the National Guard and 
Naval Reserve. There will be floats 
emblematic of various historical events 
culminating in the visit of the fleet. 

The chief guest next to Secretary Met- 
calf, the representative of the President, 
will be Admiral Dewey whom the people 
desire above all others to greet and honor. 
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By the waterfront, there will be erected 
especially a clubhouse, where the twenty- 
two thousand men of the fleet will find 
every comfort and pleasure; guides and 
bureaus of information will be provided 
for their protection. At a farther point 
on higher Market street, a pavilion and 
recreation grounds will be at their dis- 
posal for games and sports, and still 
farther out, at the Fillmore street pavil- 
ions and in the stadium of Golden Gate 
Park and on the parade grounds of the 
Presidio, there will be arranged vaude- 
ville, baseball, football, wrestling, boxing 
and other athletic sports for their edifica- 
tion, and, at night the dancing clubs of 
the city will give the jackey an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy his taste for terpsichorean 
relaxation under the auspices of ladies of 
the California Club, who seek to do honor 
to the boys who wear the uniform of their 
country. Out of town excursions have been 
planned, and indeed, nothing will be left 
undone to cater to the pleasure of the 
officers and men. 


FRANCISCO’S GREETING 





The formal ceremonials will be par- 
ticipated in by the officers and by invited 
guests, including the governors of the 
western states and other dignitaries 
who may have accepted the invitation of 
the city. It is proposed to have two large 
banquets at the leading hotels as well as 
two large receptions at which there will 
be dancing for the officers of the fleet. 
The thirty-four consular representatives 
of foreign nations will lend color and 
international importance to these events. 

The ample hotel accommodations of 
San Francisco are well known and 
nowhere in the world are there finer 
hostelries than the Fairmont, the St. 


‘Francis, the Stewart, and the Bellevue, 


now approaching completion, and many 
others. The famous old Palace will, 
unfortunately, not be ready, but it will 
afford in common with other edifices an 
object lesson in modern steel construction. 
which in itself is one of the features of 
the city’s life to-day—to see the perfect 
structure grow from the wreck and ruin 








UPPER BRIDGE FORWARD ON THE BATTLESHIP “CONNECTICUT,” FLAGSHIP OF THE FLEET 
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which but yesterday were visible on every 
side. As the sailor of to-day on a man-of- 
war is more a mechanic than a mariner, 
the sound of the hammer will be music to 
his ears. The perils of the structural iron 
worker will sympathetically appeal to the 
man behind the gun, and “the victories 
of peace” will be pleasing to his senses, 
for have not the battleships been aptly 
called our “peace-makers?” Without 
peace progress is impossible, and it is no 
Hibernicism to say that “we must have 
peace even if we have to fight for it.” 
That is the spirit of the American people. 

With the coming of the navy, San 
Franciscans will turn their backs upon 
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the fateful days of April, 1906, replete 
with memories of destruction, resume 
their joyous life and look upon the fleet 
as a harbinger of cheer and hope, for no 
doubt in the mind of the President, when 
he ordered the battleship fleet to this port, 
there was not absent the thought that the 
brave city of Saint Francis was entitled 
to some special recognition, and what 
greater compliment could the nation pay 
to the fortitude, courage and enterprise 
of the San Franciscan than to cause 
the greatest assemblage of battleships 
which has ever gathered in American 
waters to seek a haven within the Golden 
Gate. 


one . 


SAYS JAPAN 


By Cuozo Koike 


Consul General of Japan at San Francisco 


BOUT this time last year I went 
to Hampton Roads, Virginia, to 
meet the squadron of two war 

vessels sent out by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to represent it on 
the occasion of the great 
naval review held in con- 
nection with the James- 
town Exposition. By 
courtesy of the command- 
ing officer of the United 
States fleet there assem- 
bled, I was permitted to 
greet the ships of my 
country from the decks of 
the battleship Connecti- 
cut. As the salutes rang 
out over the waters at the 
entrance to the Roads we 
could see the two Jap- 
anese vessels, flying the 
flag of the Rising Sun. | 
One of the two was the 
new cruiser Tsukuba 
which had just been completed at one 
of the Japanese naval docks. The 
second vessel was the Chitose, built at the 
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Union Iron Works of San Franciseo. ‘To 
a stranger, far from home, ‘it was an 
inspiring sight to see these two ships, 
flying his country’s flag, enter those his- 
toric waters, after a 
journey from the other 
side of the world which 
had consumed over two 
months’ time. It was 
also pleasant to think 
that these two vessels, 
typified in a_ tangible 
way, the friendly rela- 
tions existing between 
America and my country. 
Although both were under 
the Japanese flag, one 
was American built and 
the other home built, and 
here they came, jogging 
around the world together 
—hand in hand, so to 
speak—on a gentle mis- 
sion of comity and good- 


will. It was a demonstration to the whole 
world that America and Japan were on 
the best of terms. 
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So the coming of the great Atlantic 
fleet to this port is looked upon by the 
Japanese as another demonstration of the 
cordial relations of the two nations. It 
refutes the statements which have been 
published in the sensational press to the 
effect that those relations are strained 
for no American statesman would send a 
fleet of warships to the Pacific Coast if 
there were any possibility of such an act 
being construed as offensive or menacing 
by a friendly nation. 

The present is the age of armed peace. 
Warships are not built so much for fight- 
ing as they are to guarantee the preserva- 
tion of peace. Japan maintains her naval 
strength in the Orient, not as a menace to 
any other power, but for the purpose of 
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preserving peace and thus insuring the 
development of commerce and trade. 
The Japanese view in this light the 
augmentation of American naval strength 
in the Pacific. They welcome it as an 
assurance that the high aims and pur- 
poses of America and Japan in the Pacific 
ocean are in perfect accord. They see in 
it an assurance that the name of this 
great ocean, which signifies peace, is not 
to be a misnomer in so far as it can be 
applied to the relations of those great 
nations which border upon it. Already 
the commercial world feels this guarantee 
as is demonstrated in the trade across the 
Pacific which is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. San Francisco is feeling this 
impetus as is shown by the growth of her 
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| THE ARMORED CRUISER “CALIFORNIA” AT ANCHOR IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 
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direct trade with Japan. During the year 
1907 Japan sent here over thirty-eight 
per cent of San Francisco’s total importa- 
tions from foreign countries. -She was 
also a larger buyer in this market than 
any other single power. She looks for- 
ward to the development of a still greater 
and more profitable trade. Is it at all 
probable that, under these circumstances, 
she is seeking pretexts of any kind for 
war or misunderstanding ? 

On this interesting occasion the Jap- 
anese of the whole Pacific Coast are most 
anxious to express, in some appropriate 
way, the cordiality of their welcome to 
the great American fleet. In many places 
they have come together and appointed 
special committees to raise funds and 
make preparations for the event. This 
action on their part has been spontaneous 
and unprompted, showing the pleasure 
and sincerity they feel in swelling the 
veneral welcome. In San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other places, Japanese asso- 
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ciations have committees at work raising 
subscriptions, and they are doing what 
they can to assist the general committees. 

In closing this brief statement, I think 
I can truthfully say that my countrymen 
entertain none but the most cordial senti- 
ments of welcome and good-will for the 
magnificent fleet of fighting vessels which 
the Americans have sent into the Pacific. 
The record so far made by them, in their 
voyage around the South American conti- 
nent, is one in which the people of this 
country take a just pride, and to this 
sentiment the people of Japan add con- 
gratulations and sincerest expressions of 
good-will. 

Now that the government of Japan 
has cordially invited the fleet to visit my 
country, I need hardly say that its recep- 
tion there will be most hearty and sin- 
cere; and I have no doubt that it will 
promote a still better understanding and 
mutual sympathy between the two 
peoples. 





WHAT LOCAL SHIMBUNS SAY | 





San Francisco has four Japanese daily papers and ever since the American 
fleet was ordered this way these papers naturally have had considerable to say 
from day to day. Here are a few extracts as translated by G. T, Fujita of the 
“Soko Shimbun,” and F. S. Kaneko of the “Jitsugyo Shimbun:” 


The San Francisco Soko Shimbun: 

There was none of what has given us a 
greater strike than the news of the sailing of 
the Atlantic war-ship fleet to the Pacific ocean 
under the command of rear-admiral Evans. 
The strike was a lesson stern and grand. 

If the fleet does not fail to follow its pro- 
gram, it will visit the island of Mikado and 
we are quite sure of that the Japanese at 
their homes will never fall behind any other 
nations to welcome the grand fleet. 

It is very often that an extra-ordinal plan 
is accompanied by some dis-pleasing talkings, 
but we Japanese are too broad-minded to take 
importance of these current-talkings. Amer- 





ican inter-national commercial policy is to 
above-board to doubt and the thoughts of the 
Americans for justice and freedom are the 
proof against these mis-understandings. 

‘The mingling and harmonization of occi- 
dental and oriental civilization can be expected 
when Japan and America flaternise together. 
The first beam of universal peace would 
appear when the defence along the coast is 
done for the purpose of peace-making, being 
far off of the means of aggression. 

From this ground, we see it is quite proper 
to America to have intended the plan and we 
expect to welcome the fleet with our heatr-ful 
enthusiasm on the near future day. 
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The Japanese American: 

The fleet is not gone over one-third of its 
entire way yet, and Japan has been obliged to 
make an explanation of this sort. What sort 
of explanation Japan has to give to America 
on the coming day when the fleet appears on 
the Pacific ocean? 

The arrival of the fleet at this coast may 
act in some way upon the anti-Japanese senti- 
ment and the Japanese are to do their best to 
extinguish these mis-understandings in the 
others’ mind. For this purpose, to assimilate 
among the Americans is the first thing of 
importanse and to entertain the coming fleet, 
joining the American, is an good opportunity 
to express the real intention of the Japanese. 


} 


The Japanese American: 

According to the telegram from Tokyo, it 
was known that the minister of the navy of 
Japan explained very often about the where- 
abouts of the Imperial war-ships. It should 
be regretted that there are so many misunder- 
stood rumors against Japan’s will that the 
minister was necesitated to make such an 
information. It would have been no trouble 
for Japan, who has not any malicious inten- 
tion, but such occasions took place very seldom 
in the world’s history. 


® 
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The Japanese Daily New World: 
It seems that the Americans are too afraid 
of the Japanese and this led the American to 
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a deep mis-understandings of the purpose of 
America’s sending her Atlantic buttle-ship 
fleet to the Pacific ocean. It is said that even 
the crew on board of the war-ships are under- 
standing that the fleet is sailing for the sake 
of fighting with Japan. 

A matter becomes very hard to see its real 
fact when it is met with some mis-understand- 
ings. From Japanese point of view, those 
rumours are worth to pay little attention, but 
so far as there are many current-talkings of 
these sorts in this country, it should be afraid 
that they might effect badly upon the solution 
of the Japanese-American questions. There- 
fore it is very important for the Japanese to 
try to let the others keep out of unfriendly 


feelings. 


An editoriai in the San Francisco New 
World of March 18, calls upon the Jap- 
anese residents of San Francisco, and the 
state at large, to do everything in their 
power, both by the subscription of money 
and enthusiastic co-operation with Amer- 
ican citizens, to make the reception to the 
fleet a memorable one. The Japanese 
American News has been running a con- 
spicuous advertisement in its columns, 
urging the Japanese to come to the front, 
on this occasion, in the contribution of 
funds and in expressions of good-will. 
The same sentiment has found expression 
en all occasions where Japanese have 
come together in clubs, assemblies and 
public meetings. 
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CALIFORNIA TO THE FLEET 


By D. S. Ricwarpson 


Behold, upon the yellow sands, 

I wait with laurels in my hands. 

The Golden Gate swings wide and there 
I stand-with poppies in my hair. 

Come in, O ships! These happy seas 
Caressed the golden argosies 

Of forty-nine. They felt the keel 

Of dark Ayala’s pinnace steal 

Across the mellow gulf and pass 
Unchallenged, under Alcatraz. 


O ships! Thou art not of the sea; 
It was the land that mothered thee— 

| : The broad, sweet land, the prairies wide, 
The mine, the forge, the mountain side; 
And so the rivers, hastening 
Through valleys where the med-larks sing, 
Come freighted with Love's offering. 
Behold, they leap the granite wall 
Where far the dim Sierra call; 
And lordly Shasta, from his throne, 
Looks down the canons, dark and lone, 
To smile his welcome to the tide: 
Come in, O ships! The Gate stands wide 


Think not we love, O squadrons gray. 
Grim war's magnificent array. 

*Tis not that gleaming turrets reel 
Above thy decks of belted steel, 

And frowning guns look down, that we 
Extend glad arms and hearts to thee. 
Not War we love, but Peace, and these 
Are but the White Dove’s argosies 

The symbols of a mighty will 

No tyrant hand may use for ill, 

The pledges of a nation’s power, 

For use alone in that dread hour 
When Justice fails, and Wrong shall dare 
Uplift its front in menace there. 


Come in, O ships! The voyage is done 
Magellan’s stormy cape is won; 
And all the zones have seen thee trail 
Thy glorious banners down the gale. 
No stranger here to greet thee springs; 
It is thine own sweet land that sings 
Come in— come home; the Gate swings wide, 
Drift in upon the happy tide; 
For lo, upon the yellow sands, 

| T wait with garlands in my hands. 
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CALIFORNIA’S GREETING 


By C. S. A1KEN 


Drawings by Raymond Ewer 


Oh, the “oranges are ripening, and the sun is working late— 
Ten million home-kept raisins have forgotten they were freight; 
Oh, the olives are in pickle—rows and rows of purple jars, 


And the lemons, e’en the lemons, are quite ready for the tars. 


Oh, the walnuts and the almonds—they have split their shells in joy. 
While the loquats and pomegranates, in a manner really coy 
Hang their heads and watch the farmer pot their neighbors in a can, 


For the glory gustatory of the coming sailor man. 


From the rocky bluff of Loma to where white Bonita gleams 

Twenty thousand maids are waiting for the heroes of their dreams ; 
They are making gowns of blue and duck—their thoughts are on the deep 
While they map out monster pillows from the hat bands they will keep. 
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Oh, the ladies all have taken on an ultra air marine— 
Their gossip is of “turrets,” or the “starboard magazine” 
And their time is spent in planning a most colossal function 


To bring their gods of war and peace in fashionable conjunction. 


From San Francisco's outer coast to Nob Hill’s topmost ndge 
They've organized for welcoming, with tea and golf and bridge— 
There’s a lull in Reformation—everywhere you hear and meet 


Citizens who proudly pother o'er the coming of the Fleet. 


Oh, the hinges of the Golden Gate swing wide the open door. 
All the harbor bars are breaking at the thought of Jack ashore- 
Only Nogi in the kitchen—smiling as he carves the meat 
In his fancy plays jiu-jitsu with the Admiral of the Fleet! 




































































THE PATH 


By Austin Apams 





HE better to scale 
the rather stiffish 
dune, sand is so 
squashy, she worked up 





IN WHICH LOVE OVERPOWERS 
THEOSOPHY AND 
FINDS A REAL RAJA YOGA 


ingly sincere, “you’ve 
rendered a service to art, 
for I’m just out of 
inspiration, and this is 








momentum, to say noth- 
ing of a flush and tingle, by running 
pell-mell down the last little hill and 
across the narrow little dip between. 
It worked. It worked, in fact, rather too 
well for it carried her not only to the top 
of the dune but over it and plump upon 
a huge pongee umbrella growing mirac- 
ulously there. Hatless and_ breathless, 
her mass of chestnut hair tumbling about 
her neck, sand and a multitude of 
“stickers” upon her skirt, she waited 
dumb and guilty to see if there was any- 
body sitting beneath. 

There was. A man with a tanned face 
under a cowboy hat and dressed in khaki, 
holding a _ palette, a mahl-stick and 
brushes in his thin brown hands, got up 
to investigate. On finding that not a cow 
nor an avalanche, but a young woman— 
a deucedly pretty girl of twenty with big 
sad eyes and wistful oval face—had 
knocked his easel over, the man did not 
say whatever it was that he had thought 
to say, but smiled instead, picked up the 
book which she had dropped—his quick 
eye caught the title: “Bhagavad Gita’— 
and showed that he was a Christian 
gentleman, by lying courteously about the 
spoiled sketch. 

“T’ve ruined it! And it was going to be 
perfectly lovely!” she said remorsefully 
as she tried, without success, to make out 
the subject. 

“On the contrary.” he laughed, sooth- 


one of my _ fumbling 
days. But as art is long, I can wait. 
Sit down.” 

He made room for her on his little 
sand mound, but she hesitated. Yet his 
manner was reassuring; also the hint of 
gray above his ears, and—well, he was a 
gentleman. 

“I’m Mr. Bathurst, you know, the 
painter. The mahatmas will tell you all 
about me,” he pleaded, by way of intro- 
duction, no less than to let her know that 
he knew that she belonged at the great 
white temple up yonder on the hill. 

So she sat down by him although she 


did not in the least like his libelous 
reference to the Theosophists. Some 
moments of silence followed, during 


which she wondered what a perfect sight 
she must look—a handkerchief is so 
inadequate at times, and he wondered 
how on earth she had strayed all by her 
lone so far from the usually cloistered 
mahatmas. 

“TI envy you people,” he began, point- 
ing up at the temple, and she thought 
him a dear. “It must be so delightful to 
know such a number of entrancing things 
that are not so, you know,” and she took 
it all back and thought him horrid. 

“If you weren't an American, I'd 
bother to show you up, but Americans 
are the only pecple who laugh at any- 
thing they cant understand—which is 
pretty much everything that is worth 
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understanding!” she retorted with a fine 
touch of frost. 

Mr. Bathurst sat up straight, turned 
toward the surprise and eyed her curi- 
ously, deferentially. 

“And you're not, then, a mahatma?” 
said he. 

“I’m not a member of the Universal 
Brotherhood, if that’s what you mean,” 
she replied, still icy. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, then—and 
congratulate you! You see, the ‘Bha- 
gavad Gita’ here misled me. You are at 
least interested in the Ancient Wisdom? 
So was I—when young. And there is 
something in ‘karma,’ I’ll admit; some- 
thing weirdly fascinating, don’t you 
know, in the doctrine of reincarnation 
and the oneness of all life.” 

His tone had grown tolerant, dreamily 
musing, even mildly sympathetic, and she 
thawed rapidly. Also he appeared to 
know something about the subject, the 
subject which had held her and troubled 
her and riven her soul all during this 
strangest of visits here at Point Loma. 
[f Mr. Bathurst did really know what he 
was talking about she wanted to hear him 
talk about it, for at Kathy’s you just had 
to sit still and listen to Mr. Wilbur’s talk, 
talk, talk about vegetarian diet and 
clairvoyant phenomena and the aura of 
saints and sinners, as he meandered al] 
over the astral plane of pedantic boredom 
~as if fakirs and spooks and living on 
lentils and breakfast foods and nuts had 
really anything vital to do with the Raja 
Yoga, the mystical, glorious Path to 
Peace, of which she had got but a faint, 
far glimpse, but of its beginning and 
windings and toll-charge—nothing. Of 
course she must not let Mr. Bathurst sus- 
pect her interest. One mistake of that 
sort was quite enough. She had never 
heard the end of it, when Kathy dis- 
covered the secret object of those clandes- 
tine meetings with old McTavish, the 
Mahatma of the Scythe, in the meadow 
below the orange grove. It had nipped in 
the bud the plot to extract saving infor- 
mation from the Weird Fiddler by the 
gate. 

“Just now,” she answered with artful 
inconsequence. “I’m far more interested 
in knowing what time it is than in 
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wisdom, ancient, medieval, or modern. 
Have you your watch, Mr. Bathurst?” 

“Twenty minutes past five, Miss 

“Miss Trask—but goodness! is it so 
late?” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Bathurst, rising 
and lifting his hat, “that explains the 
‘Bhagavad Gita’ taste in light summer 
reading—and what Wilbur meant when 
he told me, it must be a good month since, 
that I’d miss it if I didn’t recant my- 
anchorite vows and be sociable enough to 
drop in for dinner some night.” 

“Supper, no stretch of imagination 
can make pea gruel and whole-wheat 
coffee and lettuce dinner, but it’s time 
for the repast, whatever you call it—and 
you'll come some evening, will you not?” 
She held out her hand and looked so 
genuine that he began gathering up his 
kit and said, “This evening.” 

In half a minute the easel collapsed 
into a mere pocket edition of itself; the 
brushes were tied together and to the 
umbrella and easel; the luckless sketch 
was sent flying off into the thundering 
surf, and they were ready for the hard 
climb home. 

On turning, Bathurst saw that the girl, 
grown suddenly pensive, was looking up 
at the great crystal dome of the white 
temple—oddly enough reared here on the 
last edge of the newest West by the disci- 
ples of the wisdom of the eldest East— 
aflame now in the reflection of the drop- 
ping sun. The stately pile rose Oriental, 
serene, elusively suggestive of unguessed 
things, above the tall palm-fronds dozing 
meditatively, its sweeping outline and 
that of the supporting towers showing 
irridescent against the deep Italian sky. 

“Hush! Don’t break the spell,” she 
murmured, stopping him with a com- 
manding finger. “Oh, the East, the East! 
Against its wisdom the teachings of our 
upstart West flatten like bullets fired at 
a cliff.” 

“Quotation marks, please,’ said 
Bathurst, thinking to joggle her out of 
her soulful mood, conscious and _pre- 
meditated soulfulness being, in his phi- 
losophy, not at all an excellent thing in 
woman. 

“Of course somebody else put it that 
way before me, but it’s true—and what’s 
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“true is common property!’. she replied, 
turning with such refreshingly western 
spunkiness in her air from her rapt gaze 
at the vision of the East that Bathurst 
was satisfied. 

“T savvy a trail that will bite off a 
good mile from our journey, a daring 
zigzag affair that tackles the scaling of 
the heights by a dare-or-die, up-and-at- 
‘em attack square against the front of 
the cliffs. It’s a bit stiff, is my trail, but 
it always pays to overcome by directness, 
you know. It brings home nearer and the 
views and the wild flowers are fine. Come, 
are you game?” 

“Yes—if you'll call it a path. I 
literally despise the word  trail—so 
western and rough, isn’t it? and so—so— 
so woolly and Bret Hartey!’’ she 
answered, thinking the while that she had 
never met so masterful a man before, 
nor one so (disconcertingly ) satisfactory 
withal ! 

“Men blaze trails,” he replied, leading 
in long swinging strides up the shingle 
to where his secret trail started, ‘““and— 
who shall I say?—follow the beaten 
paths.” 

“Women, I 
say?” 

He ignored her delicate sarcasm, his 
attention for the moment being centered 
upon the practical effort of locating the 
beginning of the trail by swishing the 
long umbrella handle about among a 
clump of tall sedge grass. 

“Ah! Here we are. Shall I lead?” 

“Lead, Mr. Man, women follow, you 
think.” 

The trail—a mere hint of a way, along 
which they had to walk waist-deep 
through the grass—at once made good 
the reputation he had given it, and for 
some time all their available breath was 
needed for negotiating its violent aspira- 
tions. A short stretch across a bit of level 
mesa made conversation once more 
possible. 

“Speaking of trails,” he began, not 
stopping nor turning, “you mustn’t for- 
get that trails invade new country, open 
up wider dominions, defy the timid 
limitations of what has been and so 
achieve. a way out to the ever larger 
things that are to be.” 
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“Whereas——,” she was beginning to 
retort—not that she failed to admire the 
conqueror power in his big square back 
and the joyous spring in his adventurer’s 
step—when he stopped her. 

“Whereas your safe worn paths wind 
in and out, quite pleasantly, no doubt, 
about the parish, to fetch up only at the 
old gate of the accustomed. Poets and 
pioneers and heretics and freemen strike 
out the trails; the faithful and the afraid 
stick to the narrow paths paved with 
conventions.” 

“In a material way, I’ll grant you,” 
she replied, not now so sure of her own 
ground; “but spiritually. Explorers and 
discoverers and inventors, of course, must 
break their own way through the brush; 
but religion and philosophy are old, and 
one must find the path, mustn’t one, the 
Raja Yoga, or lose one’s way?” 

“Ah, now you're groping on the astral 
plane, on which I never venture with any- 
thing so dogmatic as a fixed opinion, not 
even a skeptic’s. But as viewed from my 
humble position on the solid earth, reli- 
gion itself has its trail-blazers—Christ, 
Luther, Ignatius Loyola, 
Emerson, our good old Sandy McTavish 
here—and_ its path-followers forever 
fussing over their mint and anise and 
cummin—the whole tribe of ritual 
mumblers, posture masters, shibboleth 
stammerers. And the greatest of these is 
Wilbur.” 

She glowed. She had never heard her 
own vague notions put so pat. If she 
could only trust him! If she only knew 
the name of her heart’s desire and could 
tell him, perhaps this man, with his 
sweeping outlook, and his fine wild joy 
of life, and his “dare-or-die, up-at-’em”’ 
directness in scaling the heights, could 
help her. But, then, could she trust him? 
Had he not spoken with shallow con- 
tempt of her new-found mystical Raja 
Yoga, the age-worn Path which had led 
all these sweet-souled people at Point 
Loma to peace? At all events, she would 
get what she could from him; she had 
certainly made a rare find beneath the 
umbrella. 

“You've known 
time?” she asked. 
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“Ages—literally, you know, for he is 
positive that we met in a previous incar- 
nation. In the reign of Tiglath Pileser, 
Wilbur says it was. It appears that Wil- 
bur was then a dark-eyed damsel, and I 
some sort of a dashing young brigand— 
I come legitimately by my picnic pro- 
clivities, you see—and he, I mean she, 
fell in love with me which wasn’t at all 
nice in Miss Fatima Wilbur, was it? I 
fear that I must have jilted him, her, for 
his soul veers instinctively away from 
mine to this day. Our auras do not 
harmonize, he says. His is salmon pink, 
deepening, in moments of exaltation (as 
when under the influence of mashed pea- 
nuts and buttermilk) to old rose; whereas 
mine is dark brown streaked with sinister 
yellow and bilious green. A fat old tur- 
baned clairvoyant, who squatted, last 
vear, in a bizarre tepee just outside of 
his grounds, told Wilbur about it, and 
ever since then our auras hardly speak 
to each other as we pass by. The old lady 
had an uncanny droop to her left eye, 
and I feared that something would surely 
happen to me, after she muttered some 
cabalistic anathema at me when I firmly 
declined her offer to reveal the secrets of 
the future, and to give me an unfailing 
formula for winning the affections of 
any lady. McTavish finally drove her off 
with threats of arrest, but Wilbur 
enriched her and still speaks of her with 
awe.” 

Listening to him was so delightful 
that she made no comment, but pressed 
ever closer at his heels, yet Bathurst felt 
encouraged by the impious chuckle which 
reached his ears. By this, they were 
hundreds of feet above the sea, and the 
trail had sobered into a succession of lazy 
loops about the winding contour of the 
promontory. Then the crest—and ‘one 
of the three views of the world,” in the 
eyes of so nice a weigher of words as 
Charles Dudley Warner. About them on 
two sides, the sea, and landward, old San 
Diego sleeping in the evening sunlight, 
held safe in the embrace of the long white 
arm of Coronado peninsula, and on 
beyond headland on headland the dim 
blue tumult of the mountains. They sat 
a while to try to take it in. 
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“But thou art not a Californian,” said 
Bathurst after he had told her about the 
three views of all the world and pointed 
out by name some of the peaks in Mexico, 
“for thy speech betrayeth thee.” 

“Alas! No!” she sighed with the utter 
resignation of twenty. “Just fancy one 
having had this’”—she swept the horizon 
with outstretched arms as gathering up 
all of the loveliness—‘“‘all one’s life long! 
I exist in Chicago—pity me!” 

“Trails may be broken through that 
jungle even—if one but dare,’ he 
answered quietly, and her heart leaped 
toward a feeble little hope which had 
struggled for recognition after her last 
talk with her Mahatma of the Scythe, the 
“good gray poet” McTavish, who had 
forsaken a chair at Oxford to come and 
prune the orange trees and mow the 
meadows and tend the flowers here at 
Point Loma, the while he wondered with 
a child’s wonder, at the unfolding beauty 
of the Royal Way to tranquil ecstasy at 
perfect oneness with the nameless All. 


Pe 


The fateful episode of the umbrella 
and ruined sketch proved pregnant with 
results. In spite of the unpropitious 
color scheme in his aura, Bathurst, during 
the following month, was much at Mr. 
Wilbur’s beautiful home, “The Mile 
Stone,’ a cool, inviting, restful white 
house with red tile roof buried beneath 
huge cataracts of gorgeous bouganvillia 
and trailing roses, ever abloom, and built, 
after the mission style of the Franciscan 
padres—four-square around a_ palatial 
patio surrounded by arched cloisters. 
From his unpainted shingle shack, 
perched in a cranny on the cliff among 
the quarreling cormorants and gulls, the 
painter had got into the way of coming 
three or four nights a week to dine—on 
occult vegetarian mysteries guiltless of 
blood—at the Wilburs’, no sufferings at 
the table, of diet or Wilburesque disser- 
tations on things unseen, being thought 
too great a price to pay for the certainty 
of hearing Miss Trask play something 
of Chopin’s or Beethoven’s, and the 
chance of a walk and talk with her in the 
moonlight amid the tropical luxuriance of 
the Court of Isis back of the house. 
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“I’m so glad that you take such an 
interest in Eleanor,’ said Mrs. Wilbur 
to Bathurst on the night before the end 
came, “for the poor child is so lost and 
hungry and tossed about, quite at sea, in 
fact, and I’m afraid that Delano’s ever- 
lasting talk about what he thinks is 
Theosophy has only made matters worse. 
I’ve implored him to mention something 
else occasionally, the weather for 
instance, but you know how he is—abso- 
lutely mad on the subject of all this 
occult nonsense. And poor Eleanor would 
have been so happy—listen! That’s that 
lovely thing of Tschaikowski’s. Exquisite, 
her touch, isn’t it? Eleanor would be so 
happy if Delano had only let her alone 
to find her own way to the inner shrine of 
our philosophy. She’s a soul in a million, 
so spiritual, so intense, so utterly true, 
you know. She should have been a 
Quaker’s wife, or a Carmelite nun, or one 
of Fiona McLeod’s mystic heroines, or 
the reincarnation of Hypatia or Joan of 
Are or Heloise or Isolde—she should, 
really!” 

“That’s what she should have been, you 
say,” replied Bathurst, in no mood just 
then to take with Mrs. Wilbur, 
whom he had come more and more to 
like, on finding how delightfully untheo- 
sophisticated she was. “As a matter of 
fact, what is she?” 

“I thought you knew,” answered Mrs. 
Wilbur, “‘as you have seen so much of her 
lately. She’s a trained nurse—isn’t it 
dreadful? Or rather, she is preparing to 
be one. She has had one year in one of 
the Chicago hospitals, and I thought a 
good long rest here with us would do her 
no end of good, but Delano had to go 
and upset her! Eleanor’s father died 
two years ago, leaving her penniless 
instead of independently rich as we had 
always supposed would be the case. And, 
then, you know, the girl has a secret 
but hush! here’s Delano!” 

Fra Delano came out into the moonlit 
cloister through the window of his private 
cell, attired in his flowing white tunic 
and colossal turban, and in his hand a 
ponderous vellum-bound tome. As though 
the spirit of Tschaikowski took unreason- 
able umbrage at the clash of inharmonious 
auras outside the drawing-room windows, 
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PATH 


the music suddenly ceased, and Eleanor 
joined the party in the moonlight. 

“I’ve been wrestling with the 
difficulties of the devachanic plane,’ 
remarked Mr. Wilbur, heedless of the 
little kick of protest which his wife gave 
him. “It’s all clear until you get to the 
egress of the Ego from the fourth 
envelope into the psychic subplane, you 
know, but there I invariably get stuck. 
And there seems to be no literature on the 
subject.” 

“How fortunate!” said Bathurst, bra- 
zenly sarcastic, since he knew of old that 
Wilbur’s was a mind alike impervious to 
irpny and to humor. “There being no 
literature on the subject, you may cherish 
the hope of, some day, mastering the 
devachanic difficulties, and not remaining 
in my condition of hopeless ignorance of 
conchology, to say nothing of most sub- 
jects blessed with a voluminous literature. 
Some years ago I felt that I, as a marine 
dauber, really should know something 
about sea shells, so I asked a most oblig- 
ing little dried-up old assistant librarian 
at the British Museum to let me have a 
look at the literature on the subject. In 
half an hour he had already piled up 
before me a few thousand of learned 
works, books, pamphlets, big flat port- 
folios of colored illustrations, and the 
enormous annual reports of the Royal 
Conchological Society, from the year 
1759 to 1906. I stopped him then, for 
he and three young men were bringing 
more tons of the literature on the subject. 
And now I must always see only the 
beauty in a shell, and not its ten-syllable 
conchological name!” 

“How chilly it grows here in the eve- 
nings!’’ said Eleanor, a taste for break- 
ing fresh trails growing upon her, and 
all laughed, Mr. Wilbur, not knowing 
exactly at what, included. 

“By the way, Bathurst,” he said pres- 
ently,” you’ve not told me how you like 
the new name of our house. I think “The 
Mile Stone’ singularly happy, don’t you? 
We must not forget that life is a hurried 
pilgrimage and that our houses are merely 
the transient tents which the caravan 
pitches nightly by the milestones in the 
desert.” 
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“Quite so! This transient little tent 
of yours cost close on a quarter of a 
million, didn’t it?” 

The retired soap manufacturer’s dreams 
of the simple life were among the most 
diverting of the illusions that had made 
blissful his recent ascension to the astral 
plane, and a source of perennial joy to 
Bathurst. Fra Delano seemed ready to 
give the painter more joy, but Eleanor 
once more complained of the cold and 
Bathurst went off for a sprint to the 
lighthouse, and the rest to bed. 


“Gods i’ the making, gods though 
men,” proclaimed McTavish early the 
next morning as he and Eleanor, who 
had surprised the old man in the lemon 
orchard, watched a gang of low-browed 
and swarthy Portuguese laborers tramp 
by on their way to the gravel pits under 
the hill. 

“If they find the Path, the godwara 
path,” said Eleanor, beaming a blessing 
up at the kindly old face and snow white 
head of the Garden Seer, despite the con- 
dition her words imposed on his rare 
catholicity. 

“If they find the Path? Ye’re still i’ 
the gall o’ bitterness, lassie, and the bond 
o ineequity—not your ain, but that o’ 
the blind kirk preachers,” answered the 
wise Oxonian, who dearly loved, in the 
nature nearness of overalls, to hark back 
to the Perthshire speech of his boyhood. 
“Find the Path, say ye? Naught living 
has ever, can ever, stray frae the Path, 
though I’ll no deny that the pace makit 
by most is o’er slow. D’ye see the wire- 
less telegraph station yonder atop o’ the 
hill? It’s twa miles by the highroad, but 
gin a mon kens the wee short trail it’s no 
half a mile. Yet he wha gangs till it by 
the highroad gangs till it as sure as he 
wha is wise and gangs by the trail, 
though it taks him langer to coom till 
the goal. All reach life’s goal—at the 
blessed last! But I'll no deny it’s a 
priceless joy to have lairned the short 
path, for it saves a puir soul sae mony 
wearisome twists and turns o’ the lang 
way roond, whilk, as. ye ken, means 
reincarnation and the muckle fash o’ the 
pheesical body. The Ancient Wisdom 
does but show how each mither’s child 0’ 
us may start out on the Path—a wee bit 
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steep, this path o’ the wise, but full 
o’ rewards, being short and sure.” 

“How? How?” cried Eleanor, laying 
a hand on the old man’s arm. “Where 
does the Path begin, the short and sure 
one?” 

“At your ain feet, lass, at your ain 
twa feet!” 

“And the toll, Great Heart, the open 
sesame?” 

“Sarvice—that and _ Renoonciation! 
Both, ye maun see, within reach o’ all, 
and no the preevilege o’ sic as hae lairn- 
ing or siller or ony o’ this world’s gear.” 

She lifted a face radiant with raptur- 
ous tears and kissed him, and then, leav- 
ing the gentle old mahatma as curious as 
he ever suffered the still pool of his soul 
to become, she made off along the ridge 
road. From the well known spot she took 
an observation. Yes, there it was, the big 
umbrella, looking a mere ecru mushroom, 
far down among the sand dunes past the 
cove. Mr. Bathurst was painting; it 
would take him a good half hour to reach 
his hut, ““Nook i’ the Rock,” were he to 
start at once, so she had plenty of time 
to do her will, and home she sped, the 
throb and thrill of a transfigured life 
filling her soul. For the first time in the 
eternal year since she went to the hospital 
the haunting odor of carbolic acid no 
longer sickened her. Service and renun- 
ciation! These were the cost of joy. 
How cheap! She would go back to those 
long nights of watching by peevish 
patients; she would kill, bury, and forget 
the new delirium of desire that had crept 
up to her in the hushed moonlit walks 
with Harold Bathurst. 

The Wilburs, thank goodness! had 
gone down to San Diego for the day, and 
the meek Hindu servants never saw any- 
thing nor heard nor spoke. Gathering 
great armfuls of kingly pompons of the 
sea lavender growing about the parapet 
of the Court of Isis, she filled two baskets 
with them, hastily wrote a note, and 
started on a run for “Nook i’ the Rock.” 
She knew the ticklish little trail that led 
cut on the dizzy ledge of the cliff and 
soon stood, somewhat aghast at her 
audacity, before the cabin which she had 
never seen before except from a safe 
distance, wistfully, reverently. For 
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greater certainty she knocked, and then, 
as no one answered, opened the door and 
set to work to decorate the tiny interior, 
as neat as wax, with Harold’s favorite 
flowers. It was all done in a few minutes, 
and stopping only to pin the little note to 
the doorpost, where it must catch his 
eye, she fled, guilty and crimson, along 
the ledge. At the turn, twenty feet from 
the hut, she stopped with a start. Mr. 
Bathurst stood before her. 

“I’m leaving—to-day—for always,” 
she managed to stammer. “I saw the 
umbrella down on the beach, so I came 
and—and—oh, do please read the note, 
on the door there, and let me go without 
saying good-bye!” 

Very grave and full of unformed fears 
Bathurst got the note and read it, while 
Eleanor, noting the conqueror and sufferer 
in him as never before, stood watching 
his dear brown face grow sad and lost. 

“Why, what is this?” he said, coming 
up to her and speaking low. “Service? 
Renunciation? Is it for these you go? I 
had hoped, Eleanor, that you might stay 
until I should have learned to climb so 
high that I might dare to hope that you, 
some day, would stoop to render me the 
service, the want of which must leave me 





lost indeed, and find renunciation ade- 
quate, in giving up so much to be an old 
man’s wife. I love you, Eleanor, as only 
a battered and homeless man of forty can 
love the woman who has become what you 
have been to me from that first day, when 
you and I made for the heights by the 
steep trail. Must you go, Eleanor? I’ll 
swear that I can make a Raja Yoga of 
any path that leads me to a home with 
you. If I supposed that it could make 
the slightest difference, I’d tell you that 
when I choose to paint I can pick up 
from five to twenty thousand dollars any 
year, and you could a 

“Stop! Stop!” she cried, and standing 
on tiptoe, she kissed his eyes. 

The next few minutes were such as 
come not twice in any life. 

“Come,” he said, after he had, by 
deep-sea soundings, fathomed the truth 
about her love for him, “I’m breaking a 
new trail, a task for just this hour, to 
a magnificent old crag that I suggest we 
call “The Viking’s Tower.’ We shall see 
there the ‘light that never was on sea nor 
land’ till now.” 

And following him, she trod the glor 
ious path, and reached the awful height, 
and saw the light. : 
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By Durant Drake 


Land of the towering redwoods! Lovely land! 
Eternal youth within thy bosom thrills. 
From San Francisco on her hundred hills 

To Coronado’s gently curving strand; 

From summit of Sierra to the sand 
That edges the blue sunny-surfaced bay 
Where by the ancient town of Monterey 

Old cypresses, by tempests twisted, stand. 


Daily from duller lands and darker skies 
The wasted and the worn thy bosom seck. 
Thou welcomest the weary and the weak; 

Thy mother-heart to none a hope denies, 

So we salute thee who have drunk thine air. 


Fed on thy sunshine, and found healing ther: 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT NEVADA 


INDUSTRIAL AND STOCK MARKET CONDITIONS 
OF MINES AND CAMPS THAT YIELDED 
NEARLY $15,000,000 DURING 1907 


By J. M. Carrouy 


Drawings by W’.. Francis 


During February, the news of another bonanza at Rawhide—a strike richer 
than any “glory hole” of the old Comstock lode—started Nevadaward that army 
of fortune seekers ever watchful of the lure o’ gold. The strike revived interest 
in all the rich treasure beds of southern Nevada. Because of some confusion in 
the mind of the average reader about actual conditions, not only in Nevada but 
concerning Nevada stocks in the San Francisco and New York markets, Mr. Car- 
roll, well known as a journalist and writer on financial affairs, has prepared the 


accompanying review and statement of actual conditions in the camps at the 
present time. His summary of facts is most hopeful and enthusiastic, with 
the forecast that Nevada will not only lead Colorado as a gold producer for the 
present year, but may surprise the world with an output of close to $38,000,000: 


66 ON’T you dare belittle the Com- 
ID stock, young man. Don’t tell me 
that these new mines are richer 

than the old ‘bonanzas’ were.” 

The old man braced himself against the 
stock exchange wall to give emphasis to 
the angry thump of his cane. 

“But,” protested the dapper broker, 
“these southern Nevada properties are 
merely in their infancy, yet they are 
producing over $1,500,000 a month in 
gold.” 

“Bah! <A_ bagatelle,” retorted the 
veteran speculator. “Look what the Com- 
stock lode did! Produced over $400,000,- 
000, and paid over forty-five millions in 
dividends. What have you to compare 
with that?” 


This rapid fire of statistics was too 
much for the younger disputant and he 
discreetly retired from the argument. 


DAYS OF THE COMSTOCK 


The Californian of the ’70s refuses to 
forsake his mining idol. To him the 
Comstock mines of Nevada were the 
richest the world has known, and he 
steadfastly clings to the belief that 
deeper in the bowels of the famous 
ground are treasure bodies of surpassing 
opulence, so he watches with eager inter- 
est every development in the once famous 
zone, and particularly the present opera- 
tions in which the most modern methods 
are supplanting the mining ways of a 
quarter of a century ago. 
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The Californian heard the first reports 
of the “finds” at Tonopah and Goldfield 
with distrust and subsequently with con- 
tempt, when misleading reports were 
received that Tonopah was entirely a 
silver camp, the white metal at its present 
marketable value not being an attractive 
mining proposition. 

Not only the pioneer, but the younger 
generations of the West shared this want 
of confidence in the early days of the new 
districts, and it was not until Tonopah 
and Goldfield had demonstrated the rich- 
ness of their territory that the Californian 
joined in the rush to the latter-day El 
Dorado to find that Manhattan was the 
only remaining section available for 
the investment of his energy and capital. 

NEW STOCK EXCHANGES 

Then came a natural concomitant of 
development following these discoveries 
of precious metals. Companies were 
organized to prosecute the workings of 
the ore-bearing ground, stocks issued and 
sold to secure funds. With the view of 
popularizing these issues, the capitaliza- 
tion usually followed the Colorado plan 
of a million shares for each company. 
Each share carried the face value of one 
dollar, but the initial market price was 
fixed at a few cents. Exchanges for the 
sale and purchase of these stocks came as 
a matter of necessity. In San Francisco 
the old exchange which had been exclu- 
sively handling the Comstock certificates, 
at first refused to recognize the new issues 
and an independent association was organ- 
ized to deal solely in the Tonopah and 
Goldfield stocks. The success of the new 
exchange was so pronounced that the 
older board was soon forced to reconsider 
its decision, and with the broader field 
of speculation thus presented here and 
elsewhere, the public speedily entered 
with zest into the game of getting rich 
quick. 

Up to that time no single issue, outside 
of the Tonopahs, had displayed any 
exceptional appreciation of price. The 
higher class securities of the Tonopah 
district very early demonstrated their 
safe and sound worth for investment, and 
Philadelphia capital absorbed most of 
these shares. But Goldfield, Bullfrog, 
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and Manhattan were still on the proba- 
tion list with the public awaiting their 
transformation from the prospect into the 
producing stage. Before April, 1906, no 
stock on the Goldfield list had reached 
the dollar level in the exchanges. 


WHEN MOHAWK ROSE 


In the fall of 1905 the writer visited 
with a friend an office at which the latter 
was to receive $500 as the result of a 
small venture in suburban real estate. 
When the purchaser tendered the check 
for the amount he asked, “What do you 
think you will do with this money?” 

“Probably place it in bank,” was the 
answer. 

“Why not put it in Nevada mining 
stocks. I am sure you will make money,’ 
was the gratuitous advice given. 

“What stocks do you think I should 
buy?” asked my friend as a quizzical 
smile traversed his face. 

“Either Mohawk or Laguna of Gold- 
field. They are all right. Mohawk is 
selling at thirty-four cents a share and 
Laguna at fifteen.” 

As we were emerging from the office 
my companion said, “What do you think 
of the ‘nerve’ of that fellow in trying to 
induce me to buy those wildcats? I sup- 
pose he has some interest in the stocks.” 

Had the advice been followed and the 
stocks held until they reached the top 
market figure, the $500 invested in 
Mohawk would have returned $30,000, 
or have netted $5,000 from Laguna 
shares. 

When Mohawk was selling for $19 a 
share I encountered the man who had 
advised the investment, and recalling the 
incident, asked if he had at that time 
owned Mohawk stock. 

“Yes,” he admitted sadly, “but I sold 
it when it reached eighty cents.” 

There are innumerable tales of such 
almost-made fortunes, and there are com- 
panion stories of vanished wealth, for 


mining stock speculation works both 
ways. Otherwise it would not be 
speculation. 


MONEY AT MANHATTAN 


When California 
thoroughly aroused 


interest had been 
in Nevada’s new 
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fields, stocks were freely bought, and 
money poured into Manhattan for 
development purposes. Then came the 
great April conflagration in the coast 
metropolis. The disaster disclosed that 
San Francisco had been an active buyer 
of southern Nevada stocks and the values 
of these issues fell with a crash. A San 
Francisco attorney, who had joined the 
exodus of gold seekers wrote from 
l'onopah in the latter part of April, 1906, 
‘I could have sold my stocks April 17 for 
%30,000. To-day I could not realize 
*3,000 on them.” 
lor four months the business of hand- 
ling mining securities was virtually at a 
standstill in California. In August, 1906, 
the San Francisco Stock and Exchange 
Board, the pioneer institution, had com- 
pleted a temporary building, and resum- 
ing its operations on a nearly normal 
scale, found that the city was ripe for a 
carnival of speculative venture. Millions 
of idle money, representing the 
paid-up losses of the insurance com- 
panies, were lying within tempt- 
ing reach in the safe deposit 
vaults, or in the savings banks. 
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SPENT INSURANCE MONEY 

The entire coast was deluged with 
adroitly written advertisements presenting 
the most alluring prospects of quick wealth 
for small risks. Stories became prevalent 
of good “turns” made in “flyers” in 
the market. San Francisco nibbled at the 
rising quotations and ‘“‘made good.”” Then 
it became the old story of the man who 
had made a killing in his first wager at 
the racetrack. If hundreds of dollars 
could be doubled or trebled, why could 
not thousands be put through the same 
remunerative process? So San Francisco 
feverishly took up the work of rapidly 
reaping a golden harvest, with Goldfield 
and Tonopah as active coadjutors. Money 
was abundant in the Nevada towns. 

Some of the Goldfield mines 

were beginning to yield extraor- 

dinary returns and _ eastern 

capital was attracted to the 

camps of promise. 
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A sky rocket ascension 
of prices was inevitable. 



















































































































54 THE TRUTH 
No discrimination was shown in the rise. 
Wildcat and proved property shared 
alike in the inflation. Promoters fanned 
the frenzy by maintaining and boosting 
artificial prices, acting in conjunction 
with a coterie of complaisant brokers, 
here and in Nevada. In November, 
1906, the excitement of speculation 
reached its climax. The Mohawk and a 
few other mines were reporting fabulously 
rich new discoveries, and some leasers on 
these properties were taking out quartz 
that was “alive” with gold. Mohawk was 
advancing to $20, and Californians, 
recalling the Comstock days when shares 
sold for hundreds of dollars each, con- 
cluded that another bonanza era was at 
hand. Orders to buy swarmed upon the 
brokers who struggled desperately with 
one another in the pit in their endeavors 
to execute the instructions of patrons. 

The upward rush of prices in that 
November recalled vividly the excitement 
in the old Pine street exchange during 
the active periods of the Comstocks. The 
stuffy quarters of the board were packed 
to the doors with an anxious, fretful, 
uneasy throng of men—and some women 
—who watched with troubled faces the 
antics of the hoarse-voiced, shouting, 
struggling brokers in the pit. It was not 
difficult to detect the spectator who had 
ventured there from pure curiosity, or 
who was new to the game. The proceed- 
ings amused him, but the smile soon 
faded from his face if he had staked his 
money on the vagaries of that fickle and 
unstable factor—the market. 


$1,000,000 a pay 





Millions of shares daily went through 
the hands of the brokers in barter. The 
values of such traded stocks occasionally 
exceeded $1,000,000 a day. At one period 
of this avalanche of business the floor of 
the board room was literally carpeted for 
several inches with envelopes that had 
contained messages from clients to 
brokers. So enormous was the amount of 
trading that brokers and clerks worked 
far into the nights in an effort to keep 
their accounts apace with their affairs, 
and the exchange was finally forced to 
order an adjournment of three days to 
permit operators to straighten their 
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books. It was at this time that the 
“insiders” and the wise ones who knew 
that every tide has its ebb as well as its 
flow, decided that the hour to take profits 
had arrived. 

Then the stick came down. 


WHEN THE CRASH CAME 


Those who had followed the oracularly 
ambiguous counsel to “buy low and sell 
high” found themselves classed among 
the newly-made rich. But many who 
rode into the market on the crest of the 
highest wave were impoverished by the 
rapid declines that followed the with- 
drawal of the more powerful forms of 
support to the speculation. In many 
instances stocks were inflated on the 
floors of the stock exchanges solely by 
artful manipulation, and when the pro- 
moters had gradually fed out their 
holdings at high profits they abruptly 
left the stocks to take care of theniselves 
and prices made a helter-skelter relapse 
toward their earlier values. In connection 
with such issues, work was prosecuted at 
the so-called mines only during the 
period of activity in speculation, and 
activities on the properties stopped when 
support on the floors of the stock 
exchanges was withdrawn. Many of the 
deluded investors subsequently sold their 
holdings at great sacrifice; others clung 
to them hoping that the future would 
return them to their own. 

The reaction began to be more per- 
ceptible as the Christmas holidays 
approached. A widespread desire to get 
out of the market before bedrock was 
reached gave impetus to the downward 
trend of prices, and Nevada stocks were 
soon in the doldrums. The boosters and 
the more hopeful speculators sought to 
console others and themselves by recalling 
that trading was always dull around the 
holidays and that the spring would bring 
another boom. 


AT A STANDSTILL 


So the hope was nursed that with the 
advent of April or May of last year 
the demonstrated elasticity of the market 
would cause a rebound. But there were 
adverse factors generating of which no 
calculation had been taken. The winter 
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was the most severe Nevada had expe- 
rienced for many years. The continuous 
heavy rains had rendered the roads so 
impassable that the mines were cut off 
from supplies, and ore shipments became 
impossible. Mining came to a standstill, 
and stock prices sagged. The passing of 
the winter brought no relief to the 
anxious shareholders. Fresh troubles 
appeared instead of the resumption of 
mining activities. 
WHEN TROUBLE BEGAN 


For months the agents of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, a labor 
organization with socialistic tendencies, 


had been at work in Goldfield taking , 


into its fold all classes of labor, skilled 
and unskilled. It recognized no individual 
craft or calling. Bartenders, dish- 
washers, waiters, miners, carpenters, in 
fact all tradesmen were gathered into 
membership, on a common basis, into one 
huge association. The motto of the 
Industrial Workers was, “One union; one 
enemy.” Those without its pale were 
considered its opponents. It was a great 
labor family in which the troubles of any 
one set of workers were the concern of 
all. If the dishwashers complained of 
a grievance with their employers, it 
devolved upon the bricklayers, — the 
plumbers, the miners, and all other 
workmen of the district to effect a settle- 
ment. If the miners became dissatisfied 
it remained with the store clerks, the 
bootblacks and the cooks, in conjunction 
with the balance of the membership, to 
determine whether the gold diggers 
should make new terms with the mine 
owners, or go out on_ strike. The 
employes of the mines, although thor- 
oughly organized under a charter from 
the Western Federation of Miners were 
gradually drawn into the Industrial 
Workers and soon became involved in 
some of the petty squabbles of the town. 
In such a complicated condition, involv- 
ing so many diverse interests, a rupture 
between the miners and employers was 
merely a question of time. 


GOLDFIELD MINES CLOSED 


The mine owners, realizing the dangers 
confronting them formed a defensive 
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alliance. The crisis came when a labor 
agitator shot and killed a restaurateur 
who insisted upon conducting his business 
along independent lines. This crime, 
coupled with previous threats to assassi- 
nate prominent men of Goldfield, aroused 
the mine owners and merchants to action. 
All mines were closed and a proclamation 
issued that the Industrial Workers should 
cease to interfere with the peace and 
prosperity of the camp. It was agreed 
that all persons known to be affiliated 
with the objectionable organization 
should be refused employment. Then 
both sides settled down to a long siege of 
idleness which ended in the dawnfall of 
the Industrial Workers. 


EASTERN “ROASTS” 


Prices in the stock market sought lower 
levels as a result of these disturbances, 
and the inactivity at the mines and other 
influences operated to give the down- 
ward movement further force. The atten- 
tion of eastern newspapers and magazines 
had been attracted to Nevada by the 
tremendous amount of advertising 
inaugurated by certain promoters who 
promised fabulous returns for small 
investments and correspondents were 
dispatched to the West to make personal 
investigations of actual conditions. That 
some of these writers came in preju- 
diced frame of mind was apparent by 
their methods of inquiry, their search for 
unfavorable phases exclusively, and their 
distorted descriptions of Goldfield. Photo- 
graphs of the lowly and disreputable 
sides of Goldfield were secured and pub- 
lished, while the prosperity and progress 
of the growing city were ignored. 
Emphasis was placed upon the great 
amount of money pouring into Nevada 
from eastern investors compared with the 
paucity of the outgo in the shape of 
dividends, no allowance being made for 
the youth of the region as mining ground 
and the time required to permanently 
develop properties to the producing stage. 
One of these critics in an unguarded 
moment admitted that his unfriendly 
comments had been made in the inter- 
est of moneyed centers of New York 
which feared an exodus of money to the 


West. 












































































50 THE TRUTH 
THE SULLIVAN TRUST COMPANY 

These publications had, the effect of 
alarming the small eastern stockholders 
and of deterring intending investors from 
placing their earnings in the inflated 
stocks floated throughout the Atlantic 
and Middle West states. Then came the 
failure of the L. M. Sullivan Trust Com- 
pany of Goldfield as a verification of the 
many statements set forth by the 
magazine writers. Starting with a capital 
of about $5,000, L. M. Sullivan, former 
boarding-house keeper of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and George Graham Rice, an erst- 
while newspaper man, entered into the 
business of “‘floating’’ and promoting 
mining properties. Their earlier opera- 
tions were coincident with the beginning 
of Goldfield’s boom of 1906. Rice was a 
staunch believer in the value of advertis- 
ing and after a couple of groups of 
mining claims had been bought, he 
became a heavy purchaser of newspaper 
space, first on the Pacific Coast, then in 
the larger eastern cities, and finally over 
almost the entire United States. 


RESULTS OF ADVERTISING 


The company was a marvelous success. 
Drafts, checks, postal orders, currency 
and coin poured into the office of the 
company in payment for the stocks on 
the basis of twenty-five and fifty cents 
per share. The concern was transacting 
a business of $500,000 a month in its 
palmiest days, and employed a score of 
clerks, a couple of dozen stenographcrs, 
and a corps of advertising writers. With 
some of the incoming money new prop- 
erties were acquired and shares offered 
to. the public, but the greater portion of 
the funds was expended in supporting 
the market. To make good its promised 
advances in the prices of its stocks the 
company bought back its own shares 
wherever offered at the artificially 
inflated values. 


HOW THE END CAME 


It was a hand-to-mouth existence, a 
day’s receipts off setting the day’s 
expenses and brokers’ drafts. There 
could have been only one end, and it was 
precipitated by a congestion of mails 
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caused by the execrable weather. A three- 
days’ accumulation of drafts on the com- 
pany came into a Goldfield bank calling 
for approximately $400,000. Sullivan 
was sick and Rice was away on a vaca- 
tion. Those who were left temporarily in 
charge lost their wits in the avalanche, 
could not satisfy the bankers of their 
ability to cover the drafts and the paper 
was dishonored. A score of brokers were 
hurt by the smash and thousands of 
people from California to New York 
suffered. The Sullivan stocks for a time 
were virtually unsalable, but the com- 
pany was later taken under control by 
men of financial standing and reputation. 
Sullivan and Rice were retired, and 
efforts made to rehabilitate the affairs of 
the shattered firm, for it was conceded 
that a number of the mining ciaims 
possessed merit and might be developed 
into valuable assets by conscientious and 
properly directed work. 


INTO THE DEPTHS 


The severe winter, the attacks of the 
eastern press, and the Sullivan collapse 
following quickly upon one another sent 
the market into the depths. The pre- 
dicted “spring revival” failed to eventu- 
ate, and the “summer market” came not. 
Then the hopes of the faithful followers 
of the goddess of chance were fastened 
upon a fall boom. September was the 
month slated by the wiseacres for the 
great advance. A dividend was to be 
declared by the directors of Goldfield 
Consolidated, the leader of the listed 
stocks, popularly designated as “The 
Merger” from the fact that it was organ- 
ized for the purpose of amalgamating 


‘the four richest properties of Goldfield 


so that litigation over boundaries and 
apices would be avoided. The Merger is 
regarded as the barometer of the southern 
Nevada mining stock market. As_ its 
price rises or falls, other issues advance 
or decline. So when it was officially 
announced that a substantial portion of 
its earnings was to be divided among 
shareholders, the entire Nevada list 
assumed unusual firmness, and_ both 
speculators and investors were tiptoe with 
expectation. 
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THE “CHANGE ROOM” TROUBLE 


In the midst of the peep- / 
arations for the formal announcement‘ 
of the disbursements of the corpora- 
tion’s profits, additional labor disturbances | 
arose, the dividend was postponed, and ° 


f dullness and weakness 
ensued in the stock market. 


THE HAYES AND MONETTE RAID 


prices which had risen again fell back. 
The origin of this trouble formed one of 
the most interesting episodes in the his- 
tory of Goldfield. The workmen of the 
Mohawk mine, one of the constituent 
estates of the Consolidated company, left 
their tasks late in August because of the 
manner in which the change rooms were 
being conducted. These apartments were 
installed with the object of preventing 
the stealing of valuable ores by men 
employed in the richer shafts of the 
mine. Upon reporting for duty the men 
were required to enter one of these rooms, 
discard their street attire, and clad only 
in underwear pass to an adjoining room 
where working apparel was secured. The 
reverse process was gone through when 
the shift was finished. The miners 
claimed that they were subjected to phys- 
ical discomforts, and to the embarrass- 
ment of being placed on exhibition before 
visitors. They demanded alterations in 
the methods of carrying out the pro- 
cedure, and the management replied, 
“This is part of the peace compact made 
with your union last spring. We will not 
make any changes.” The men dropped 
their tools and left the mine. The miners 
of the Combination, another merger 
property took similar action. 
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The attitude of the management in 


peremptorily refusing to grant the 
demands of the miners was prompted by 
the brazen and wholesale pilfering that 
characterized the operations of the 
famous Hayes & Monette lease on the 
Mohawk ground during the winter of 
1906. Hayes & Monette, working on a 
royalty, secured a lease for a year on a 
portion of Mohawk ground. The lease 
expired January 1, 1907. At a depth of 
about four hundred feet they encountered 
a large body of exceedingly rich ore. In 
places the quartz assayed into thousands 
of dollars t6 the ton and most of it 
averaged from $400 to $600. This dis- 
covery came when the life of the lease 
had dwindled to a few months. Miners 
were crowded into the vaults and shafts 
with scarcely elbow room between them. 


MOVING MILLIONS 


The most powerful machinery was 
rushed to Goldfield at express rates, the 
freight bills in some instances almost 
equaling the price of the apparatus. It 
devolved upon the lessees to get to the 
surface all the ore possible before the end 
of December, and the removal of millions 
from the bowels of the earth was prose- 
cuted with feverish activity. 
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WHOLESALE “HIGH GRADING” 


Time was precious to the lessees, and 
the dishonest element among their 
employes took advantage of that precious- 
ness. “High-grading” (the miners’ term 
for stealing) had always been practiced 
on a petty scale, but now it assumed 
larger proportions with but little con- 
cealment. The richest specimens of 
quartz were appropriated by those whose 
ideas of the dividing line between mine 
and thine were elastic or hazy. ‘More 
capacious dinner pails came into favor, 
and hunting jackets with numerous 
pockets were the fashion. So-called 
assay offices were opened everywhere in 
Goldfield solely for the purpose of 
purchasing this stolen “jewelry stuff” 
from the Mohawk. Miners in the lease 
were offered a bonus of ten dollars a day 
for their places by outside workmen who 
schemed to get their hands into the loot. 

All Goldfield was aware of the situa- 
tion, and Hayes & Monette knew that 
they were losing thousands of dollars 
daily, but they were helpless. Informa- 
tion was quietly conveyed to them that 
the moment a miner was searched, or 
arrested, the whole force would strike. A 
strike meant the closing of the mine with 
the expiration of the lease in sight. So 
Hayes & Monette decided that three- 
quarters of a loaf was better than none, 
and did not interfere. The little section 
of earth produced about $6,000,000. in 
gold. Some of the men netted from 
$1,000 to $1,500 per month, in stolen 
gold during the closing quarter of the 
year according to their own statements. 


STOLEN ORE SEIZED 


With the termination of the leasing 
operations of Hayes & Monette, some 
vigorous measures were adopted to 
remedy the evil. Notorious “high grad- 
ing” assay offices were closed and the 
owners warned that the climate would be 
unhealthful for further residence. Every 
known cache was seized, and some ship- 
ments of stolen ore, one valued at 
$30,000, were intercepted on the way to 
the smelter. 

When the mine owners and the miners’ 
union had ended their long battle early 
last year, and a three years’ contract had 
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been ratified, provisions for the installa- 
tion of change rooms to prevent thefts 
of rich ore, formed part of the compact. 
It was the first of these rooms that caused 
the strike, but the dispute not 
protracted. Concessions were made by 
both contenders, but the change rooms 
remained with some modifications which 
brought privacy from public intrusion, 
and more comforts to the men. 

With the settlement of this controversy 
stockholders once more took heart. The 
atmosphere had been cleared of threaten- 
ing labor clouds, and the deferred 
dividend of Goldfield Consolidated again 
became a topic of mine and mart. The 
market showed symptoms of a “rise” in 
September. On September 20, the officials 
of the big company stated that they would 
pay as the opening monthly dividend, ten 
cents per share on three million, six hun- 
dred thousand shares and would increase 
that amount whenever conditions justified. 


was 


GOLDFIELD CONSOLIDATED’S DIVIDEND 


To the amazement of the public the 
announcement was a boomerang. Con- 
solidated stock immediately lost ground, 
plunging down sixty points in two days, 
the drop being from $7.75 to $7.15 a 
share. The decline was seemingly inex- 
plicable. The dividend amounted to 
$360,000 each month (with a_ possible 
increase) or $4,320,000 annually. Each 
holder would receive $1.20 a share yearly, 
or a return of sixteen per cent interest if 
he had bought at the current price of 
$7.50. One solution of the unexpected 
market reversal was that the average 
Californian, pampered by the _ high 
dividends per share of the Comstock era, 
regarded the ten cent disbursement as 
insignificant and unworthy of a corpora- 
tion dealing in millions, but he did not 
consider that the capital stocks of the 
older mines were usually divided into one 
hundred thousand shares, while that of 
Goldfield Consolidated, covering five rich 
properties, was three million, six hundred 
thousand shares. 


SCHEMERS 


Another reason for the continued 
declines among the cheaper issues was the 
want of confidence engendered in the 
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—ventured there from 
pure curiosity 


East, and to some extent in the West, by 
the extensive operations of the so-called 
“wildeatters.” This variety of repre- 
hensible promotion in present conditions, 
naturally attaches itself to legitimate 
mining as weeds spring up in a field of 
grain. And it is to the credit of Nevada 
that the greater percentage of wildcat 
operations was concocted and executed by 
irresponsible eastern men. These unscru- 
pulous schemers secured ground far 
removed from the mining centers, dubbed 
it an “annex’” or “extension” to some well 
known producer, and sold stock with 
extravagant promises of fabulous returns. 
In many of these cases the earth was 
never disturbed by pick or shovel, but 
glowing accounts were given in “market 
letters” of the rapid progress made in 
developing rich ledges in the “mine.” 

In other instances the swindles were 
more flagrant, for the stock sellers never 
thought it necessary to go through even 
the formality of obtaining title to the 
ground by the inexpensive procedure of 
locating under the United States law. 
Every deluded purchaser of such shares 
ultimately became an energetic advertiser 
of the danger and folly of investing in 
Nevada securities. The daring roguery 
of these “promoters” led to a natural con- 
fusion of the good with the bad, and 


sound and care- 

Y fully worked mines 
Wi| suffered for the 

! sins of conscience 

H//'|_ less manipulators. 

WN) /1///| When Nevada 
awoke to the real- 


| 

||} ization of the harm 

|| that was being 
ZS) 4 worked to her 

Bs interests, and 


force remedial 


\« } and preventive 
NW measures chiefly 
“through public- 
ity, it was seen that the 
stable doors were being 
locked after the visit of the 
thieves. In only one of 
the numerous new camps 
was wildcatting nipped in 
the bud. When the richness of the 
Wonder district was proved by the heavy 
shipments of high-grade ores, the 
schemers fastened themselves upon the 
place as a favoring field for their 
methods. They had a short existence. A 
club of the honest element of Wonder 
fought every suspicious company vigor- 
ously until the camp was cleared. 
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THE BIG DEPRESSION 

Depressed as the shares of the sage- 
brush districts were at this period, the 
crushing climax was yet to come. The 
financial stringency that swept over the 
country in the closing months of 1907 
paralyzed the mining industry of Nevada. 
During the year close connection had 
been established between the East and 
the West in the trading in mining shares. 
The telegraph wires had supplanted the 
mails. Western shares were being 
bartered on the New York “curb” and 
exchanges of other cities had made deal- 
ing in mining stocks a feature of their 
sessions. The West grew sensitive to 
eastern influences, and for the first time 
in the history of mining on the Pacific 
Coast, Wall street’s affairs affected the 
issues of the far distant mines. 

Previous to the commencement of the 
financial pressure the banks of San Fran- 
cisco, Goldfield: and Tonopah had been 
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liberal in their treatment of brokers, 
operators, and legitimate promoters, but 
the ominous clouds on the financial hori- 
zon forced a change of pélicy. Advances 
were refused, loans called, and demands 
made for the strengthening of accounts. 


ONE-TIME MILLIONAIRES 


Many of the men of Goldfield, who a 
year before were near millionaires, were 
now stock poor. They could meet the 
demands of the banks only by sacrificing 
their holdings, so large blocks of stocks 
were tumbled into the already overloaded 
market and quotations made another 
spurt down grade. In the middle of 
October it seemed that bedrock had been 
reached, but the bottom was movable 
and receded as prices fell. Goldfield 
Consolidated, which had been scheduled 
for an advance to at least $20 a share 
sold down to $4.90. Combination Frac- 
tion, once considered gilt edge at $8 per 
share, was selling at ninety cents. Daisy 
was fifty-five cents, compared with its 
high watermark of $6 in 1906. Smaller 
issues suffered in like proportion. Stocks 
that had been popular traders at fifty 
and seventy-five cents were difficult to 
dispose of at fifteen cents. 


SHARES UNDER SUSPICION 
Goldfield stocks were not the sole 
sufferers. Values of the certificates of 


mines of Tonopah, Bullfrog, Manhattan, 
-Wonder and Fairview districts went down 
in the general decline in all forms of 
securities. ‘The shares under suspicion 
as worthless disappeared from the quota- 
tion list. The stock market was in a 
demoralized condition. 

The exchanges presented a Sabbath- 
like appearance compared with the bust- 
ling days earlier in the year. Then the 
pit of the older organization frequently 
resembled strenuous tussels on a football 
field. Brokers struggled en masse on the 
floor as though possessed of fighting 
demons, using the roughest of tactics to 
reach a member who had stock for sale, 
or was anxious to buy—throwing one 
another aside to work toward the storm 
center—pushing, hauling, clawing and 
shouting. To the onlooker, in his first 
visit, the surprising phase of the turmoil 
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in the pit at this time was that no one 
lost his temper, no matter how fiercely 
or roughly the battle waged, or how much 
was at stake. 


$742,000 IN ONE WEEK 


Meanwhile the better classes of mines 
in the Goldfield and other districts con- 
tinued steadily developing their estates, 
and at a gloomy period of the market in 
the, middle of October, 1907, the gold 
production of Goldfield reached _ its 
highest figure. For the week ending 
October 19, the camp produced $742,000, 
or nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars. On that basis the district would 
put out $36,000,000 of the yellow metal 
annually and easily place Nevada at the 
head of the list of the gold producing 
states of the Union. 

Upon the heels of this remarkable 
showing fresh tribulation came to the 
mine owners. It was at this time that the 
banks of the country issued clearing- 
house certificates to conserve their gold 
reserves. The Goldfield banks used a 
form of so-called cashiers’ checks to pro- 
vide a circulating medium. The miners, 
acting under instructions from officials of 
the Western Federation of Miners, 
declined to accept these checks in pay- 
ment of wages unless they were endorsed 
by their employers. 


MINE OWNERS MAKE A STAND 


Arguments that the entire nation was 
practically on a scrip basis, that the 
paper was accepted everywhere in that 
section for its face value, and that it was 
impossible to obtain immediate cash 
returns from the smelters, were unavail- 
ing. The mine owners, tired of the inter- 
ference of labor leaders, and believing 
that the miners should not be placed in a 
preferred class, refused to grant the 
demands of the miners’ union. The men 
once more went on_strike—a strike that 
drew to Goldfield the attention of the 
entire United States; every mine in the 
Goldfield district was closed down tight, 
stocks sank lower. Goldfield Consol- 
idated dropped to $3.50 per share. Others 
that had formerly been in lively demand 
at $1 and $1.75 were almost unsalable 
at twenty cents. Dozens of third rate 
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issues were offered for tive cents a share. 
The cheaper stocks of boom days were 
not marketable. It seemed that the utter 
collapse of the Nevada mining stock 
market was near. 


THE CALL FOR TROOPS 


The strike of the miners aroused the 
operators to determined action. They 
decided to free themselves of association 
with union labor, and fearing violence 
would follow any attempt to reopen their 
properties with non-union workmen they 
appealed to Governor Sparks for help, 
Nevada’s regiment of militia was never 
reorganized after her troops went to the 
Spanish-American war, so Governor 
Sparks invoked the aid of the Federal 
authorities upon the representation that 
a state of turbulence and disorder existed 
in Goldfield which the local authorities 
were unable to control. A force of United 
States infantrymen was dispatched from 
California to the troubled center, the 
operators declared that Western Federa- 
tion men would be no longer recognized 
as such and that Goldfield would hence- 
forth be an “open camp” with employ- 
ment available to all miners not affiliated 
with the tabooed labor organization. 


REVIVAL OF CONFIDENCE 


The advent of the Federal soldiers in 
the gold regions had an electrifying 
effect on the stock market. New York 
investors were quickest to act. Orders 
poured into San Francisco brokerage 
houses to buy Goldfield Consolidated, 
Florence, Daisy, and Combination Frac- 
tion—the leaders of the list of the affected 
section. The eastern revival of confidence 
stimulated western purchasing and the 
sudden heavy demand lifted the market 
out of despondency, and dullness. In a 
remarkably brief period of time Consol- 
idated was above $5 per share with the 
other standard issues following the 
leader. The recuperation extended down 
through the middle grades to the cheaper 
securities and every recognized stock of 
merit listed on the exchanges responded 
to the advancing movement. The pessi- 
mists stopped croaking and the hopeful 
traders declared that the beginning of 
the oft-deferred market was nigh. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 

The presence of the United States 
troops at Goldfield provoked the criticism 
that Federal aid had been asked solely in 
the interests of the mine owners, and 
President Roosevelt ordered a commission 
to the scene of trouble to make an investi- 
gation. The findings of the commission 
were not given to the public but the 
nature of the report was clear in a quick 
order from the President directing that 
the troops return to their home garrisons. 
Urgent appeals to Washington secured a 
postponement of the order, but the Presi- 
dent insisted that Nevada should adopt 
measures for the maintenance of peace 
within her borders. 

THE NEW STATE CONSTABULARY 

Governor Sparks accordingly sum- 
moned the legislature to meet in extra 
session, and last January that body passed 
a bill providing for the organization of a 
state constabulary force of three hun- 
dred men to be armed and equipped in 
a manner somewhat similar to the famous 
Texas Rangers. Twenty-five members of 
this force will be constantly on duty 
under full pay. Twenty-five emergency 
men will draw half pay. The remaining 
two hundred and fifty will be picked men 
subject to call at any moment. The latter 
are permitted to follow their usual voca- 
tions and will be paid $20 per month by 
the state. In times of disorder martial 
law is to prevail and the constabulary 
will have all of the powers of the United 
States army in restoring peace when civil 
processes are suspended. 

The assembling of the state legislature 
for the specific purpose of providing 
police protection to the mining industry 
was followed by flurries in the stock 
market, and when it was deemed a cer- 
tainty that the bill introduced would be 
enacted into a law Goldfield shares 
retraced their steps up the price scale. 


A MINING STOCK REVIVAL 


From all districts stocks that had been 
sleeping through long months of inac- 
tivity awoke to invite the attention of 
speculators. Everywhere appreciations of 
market values were apparent. It was the 
belief of “the street” that Nevada had 
shaken off her hampering obstacles and 
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that the share market would henceforth 
steadily improve. Again did disappoint- 
ment ensue. On the eve of the passage 
of the police bill the trend of trading 
took a sharp turn. Stocks that had been 
the centers of eager purchasing were sold 
in big blocks and the newer gains were 
wiped out. It was realized that the 
market had been manipulated by New 
York operators who had been freely pur- 
chasing Goldfield issues during the session 
of the legislature anticipating the action 
of the lawmakers. They had assisted the 
advance but discounted the effect of 
the legislation by liquidation which con- 
tinued for several days. Goldfield Con- 
solidated tumbled below $5 and _ had 
abundant company in its retreat. 


LACK OF MINERS 


President Roosevelt fixed March 7 for 
‘the withdrawal of the soldiers and in the 
meantime the state police force was 
organized. Preparations for the resump- 
tion of active mining were made, but 
difficulties arose in securing competent 
workmen. The members of the Miners’ 
Union steadfastly refused to re-enter the 
mines while the open-camp system pre- 
vailed, and talk of some compromise 
course continually drifted out from Gold- 
field. In this inactivity the anomaly of a 
mining stock market without mining as a 
basis was presented, and lacking this 
essential the buying and selling of shares 
proceeded along lower levels. 

Such was the position of the stock 
market at the close of one of the most 
eventful periods in the history of Nevada. 
The developments of December and Jan- 
uary, however, have fully demonstrated 
that, given assurance of uninterrupted 
mining on the scale of the middle of last 
year, the market will not only recover a 
stable equilibrium, but will return to its 
buoyant trend, embracing a broader field 
of trading than has characterized the 
most active times of its exciting history. 


AND RAWHIDE IS THE LATEST 


During the dullness in the market and 
at the mines which extended well into 
March, the attention of the entire country 
was suddenly focused upon a new camp 
which threatened to wrest from Goldfield 
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the leadership as a gold producer. This 
was Rawhide, located in the northern end 
of Esmeralda county, near the boundary 
line of Churchill county. It is situated 
about twenty-eight miles from Schurz on 
the Southern Pacific railroad, and in an 
airline is about the same distance south of 
Fairview. In March, 1907, the town of 
Rawhide did not exist. A year later it 
contained five thousand people, had two 
miles of streets, newspapers, a theater, 
the usual percentage of saloons, banks, 
brokerage houses, and some three-story 
buildings. And in the hills bordering the 
town the boom of blasting, the screech of 
whistles of steam hoists, and the racket 
of drills noisily told the story of the 
mushroom town’s birth and being. Speci- 
mens of gold-bearing rock, so heavily 
impregnated with the yellow metal that 
they astonished veteran mining men, 
started the rush of prospectors to the 
place and in a few weeks the territory 
was taken up for miles around. A few 
shipments of ore to the reduction works 
at Goldfield served to confirm the earlier 
stories of the richness of the district, and 
then capital took heed. Agents of 
moneyed interests were dispatched to the 
place, and some trades effected which 
transformed into wealthy men, a number 
of miners who a year ago did not know 
from whence they could secure their next 
week’s supply of “grub.” 

That the district of Rawhide has 
assurance of permanency is shown by the 
introduction of mills into the proved 
properties and the proposal to construct 
a railroad from Schurz to the new town. 
A company for the latter project has 
been incorporated and announced that it 
would be operating its rolling stock 
before the present summer ends. 

Rawhide furnishes-a mockery in gold 
hunting. For a half-century over a hun- 
dred thousand men tramped along the 
road in the district in their quest for the 
metal they believed would be found in 
the West, far, far away. Part of that 
road to-day is the main street of Raw- 
hide. In its center was a huge boulder 
which forced the travelers to turn aside. 
When that mass was blown to bits, it was 
found to carry $300 gold to the ton. 
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THE NET PROFITS FOR 1907 


Unquestionably there is a brighter 
future for the legitimate mining industry 
of Nevada and for the stocks of the 
honestly and skilfully managed prop- 
erties. Statistics for 1907 show that the 
net profits earned by the mines of the 
state during the year were as follows: 


GOlGREIG: 4s Sa aio Sie aes $6,616,874 
WONG PAIS oo0.¢ 4:66.07 1,716,893 
EVO rr 28,985 
PARNUAOW sides cite oye es 352,549 
Searchlight, De Lamar 

SE MB CIC c.5: 616.0050 %0:05 . 88,818 
PiaIBatCee rai waa ois wi Sieh 42,376 
Vertington......0... 53,866 
Virginia City........ 36,745 

(Ue ae $8,937,106 


Goldfield’s production for the year, 
despite three months of enforced idleness 
from labor strikes, fuel famine and rail- 
road blockades, was $11,766,800 and out 
of that amount there was actually paid ‘in 
dividends, $6,616,874. 
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OVER $38,000,000 IN sIGHY 


In making a forecast for the present 
year an eminent mining authority recently 
said: 

“Milling of Nevada’s comparatively 
low-grade grist is to prove one of the 
most important considerations of 1908. 
The following number of stamps may be 
depended upon to be dropping daily in 
these eight camps before the coming of 
another winter’s snows: Goldfield, 230; 
Tonopah, 220; Bullfrog, 200; Silver 
Peak, 120; Manhattan, 30; Berlin, 20; 
Bonnie Claire, 20; Round Mountain, 10. 
That is a total of 850 stamps, with a daily 
grind on 4,250 tons, worth at only an 
average of $25 the ton, $106,250 a day 
or $38,781,250 per annum.” 

The preliminary report of the Director 
of the Mint for the gold production of 
the various states in 1907 showed Nevada 
third with $14,701,659. If the prediction 
made above is verified Nevada will easily 
take front rank this year. 


TO A PROSPECTOR 


By Jutta Boynton GREEN 


I have no lure with which to draw you hither, 


But the long valley lies 


A perfect dream. As yet not one doth wither 
Of all the flowers, so kindly are the skies. 


’Tis Paradise! 


To-day I trod a sapphire floor, so thickly 
The lupines bloomed. To-day 
The very gates of pearl I saw, so quickly 
The Cherokees have starred the hedge. O pray, 


Do not delay! 


Dearest, I saw athwart the mountains trailing 


The slant white skirts of rain, 


While shone pale smiles of sun, all unavailing, 
Hither and yon upon the emerald plain. 
Would you were here again! 


Come thou adventurous! go with me a-Maying 
. Up where the wild doves call. 
We'll find free gold for any babe’s assaying, 
Poppies and pansy flowers, dear and small. 


Fortunes for al]! 
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EL SENOR OSO, 


A TALE OF ALTA CALIFORNIA 


MATCHMAKER 





By Tuomas Grant SPRINGER 


Drawings by Ed Borein 


ENOR Mariano Martinez y Alviso 
threw his cigarette from him with 
a gesture of infinite disgust. 

“A peon,” he exclaimed, “‘a vaquero, a 
chaser of cows, the cattle of other people, 
without a single calf of his own, for I 
doubt not his mirror, if he possess such a 
thing, shows never a true reflection to his 
eye’s conceit.” 

“Surely, my dear father,” the Sejiorita 
Sedonia y Alviso’s soft voice floated into 
an advantageous interruption,” in spite of 
false modesty his mirror must tell him he 
was given that face for better things than 
chasing cattle, even the cattle of our most 


honorable neighbor Sefior Don Juan 
Alvarado.” 
Don Mariano’s black brows drew 


together and his thin lips became a 
straight line as he’turned his eyes sharply 
on his daughter. She was admiring a tiny 
shoe that was playing a distracting game 
of hide and seek beneath the hem of her 
skirt. The black curling lashes swept 
softly over smooth cheeks that were just 
then painted delicately with suppressed 
anger, but the heavy curtaining lids hid 
eyes as sharp with steely flame as those 
her sire flashed upon her. 

“This comes of having no tutor,’ Don 
Mariano began anew, “but I had thought 
that the pride of the women of our house 
would keep you free from any entangle- 
ment with a mere vaquero whose worldly 
possessions are summed up in a handsome 
face. Dios, can a woman look no farther 
than such a mask?” 


“Truly, my father, it is that I have 
looked much farther #2 

“Then I forbid it!’ Don Mariano inter- 
rupted. “Use my eyes, the eyes of wis- 
dom, that find no favor in this peon— 
this liver om our neighbor’s bounty—this 
man who has no family #8 

“My most worthy, but unreasonable 
father,” she retorted, “may a man not be 
a man of himself without a trail of dons 
stretching back behind the times when the 
Moors infested Spain? May a man not 
make himself, by himself, without digging 
into the dust of family graveyards to 
prove his worth?” 

“Silence!” he stormed. “Silence! Is it 
for a daughter to embroil her sire in such 
a discussion? I forbid you to speak to 
this Anastacio Pacheco. I will nip this 
bud of folly before it has had time to 
bloom and shame the house of Alviso. 
This man is nobody, out of nobody, from 
nowhere. Were it not that tongues would 
wag I would ask Senor Alvarado to dis- 
miss him from his service. As it is I 
expect my daughter’s pride and her 
father’s wishes to put an end to this. 
Let your thoughts return to the station 
where your birth has placed them and this 
peon will remember that he is not a 
caballero and turn his eyes that seem to 
have bewitched you upon some criada 
whose station befits his own.” 

Sefiorita Sedonia drew herself up to 
her full, slender height. Resentful pride 
drove the blood in a burning flush into 
her cheeks, her eyes met those of her 
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father in a flash like steel on steel, then 
she closed her red lips on the hot speech 
that rose to them, turned, and, sacrificing 
her woman’s privilege of the last word, 
ended the interview, but not the discus- 
sion, with a scornful exit. 

A rebellious resentment filled her heart. 
Her own pride was her rightful inherit- 
ance, and love glorified the object of its 
worship, even though, as her father had 
said, Anastacio Pacheco was but a 
vaquero, but, and here her rightful pride 
justified itself—the best’ vaquero, the 
majordomo of the Rancho La Estancia. 
The fact that “don” was not a prefix to 
his name did not weigh heavily in the 
scale of her favor for, first of all, he was 
1 man, the man of her heart’s choice and 
she did not intend to be cheated of her 
woman’s heritage of love by the quixotic 
ideas of caste which her father so stub- 
bornly held. She was his own daughter 
and had always wheedled and cajoled 
him to her every whim, personifying as 
she did, the tender memory of her mother 
who had yielded her 
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who boasted no family lineage. But he 
managed to touch the pride which even 
the poorest Mexican possesses and far 
from accomplishing his purpose, only 
deepened the love of the ardent Pacheco. 
Unconscious of this, Sefior Alviso, having 
settled matters to his own satisfaction at 
least, left Sefior Alvarado’s hospitable 
casa considerably satisfied with himself. 
Meanwhile a stronger force was at 
work against him, for Sedonia, suspecting 
the cause of her lover’s absence, managed 
to communicate with him, with the result 
that under the friendly cover of night he 
often rode over from the Rancho La 
Estancia for the danger-spiced delight 
of stolen trysts with his enamorada. A 
friendly thicket of tuna pears stabled his 
horse on these occasions, and the deep 
casement of Sedonia’s window furnished 
an ideal lovers’ settle. Thus love’s hidden 
stream ran smoothly beneath the very 
roof of the unsuspecting Don Mariano 

until El Senor Oso intruded. 
Not that he came as a rival or informer, 
but rather in pursuit 





life to give this love 
treasure to Sefior 
Alviso. But for once 
she found herself hope- 
lessly assailing an 
insurmountable barrier 

her father’s pride. 

Senor Alviso made it 
a point next day to 
visit his friend and 
neighbor, Sefior Alva- 
rado. The rodeo gave 
him a legitimate excuse 
and after it he man- 
aged to have private 
speech with Anastacio 
Pacheco. He informed 
him, with all the elab- 
orate courtesy of his 
nature, his resentment 
of the presumption that 
prompted the other to 
turn covetous eyes upon 
his chief treasure. He 
pointed out the insur- 
mountable’ barrier 
between a seforita of 
the house of Alviso 








of his own business, a 
decided taste for tuna 
pears, for El Sefior 
Oso was a huge griz- 
zly of a wandering 
disposition. One moon- 
light night he ambled 
forth on a search for 
delicacies and his 
instinctive gourmand 
appetite scented the 
toothsome tuna pear 
thicket where Pacheco’s 
horse was quietly 
dreaming. The steed 
wakened in a_ night- 
mare of horror at the 
scent of El Sefor Oso 
in his delicate nostrils. 
With a snort of terror 
he bolted, leaving the 
bear Oso in undisputed 
possession of the 
thicket. 

Meanwhile Pacheco, 
after prolonged good- 
night words, dropped 
quietly over the adobe 








and an obscure vaquero DON MARIANO ALVISO 


wall of the hacienda, 
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2NOR Mariano Martinez y Alviso 
threw his cigarette from him with 
a gesture of infinite disgust. 

“A peon,” he exclaimed, “a vaquero, a 
chaser of cows, the cattle of other people, 
without a single calf of his own, for I 
doubt not his mirror, if he possess such a 
thing, shows never a true reflection to his 
eye’s conceit.”’ 

“Surely, my dear father,” the Sefiorita 
Sedonia y Alviso’s soft voice floated into 
an advantageous interruption,” in spite of 
false modesty his mirror must tell him he 
was given that face for better things than 
chasing cattle, even the cattle of our most 


honorable neighbor Sefor Don Juan 
Alvarado.” 
Don Mariano’s black brows drew 


together and his thin lips became a 
straight line as he‘turned his eyes sharply 
on his daughter. She was admiring a tiny 
shoe that was playing a distracting game 
of hide and seek beneath the hem of her 
skirt. The black curling lashes swept 
softly over smooth cheeks that were just 
then painted delicately with suppressed 
anger, but the heavy curtaining lids hid 
eyes as sharp with steely flame as those 
her sire flashed upon her. 

“This comes of having no tutor,’ Don 
Mariano began anew, “but I had thought 
that the pride of the women of our house 
would keep you free from any entangle- 
ment with a mere vaquero whose worldly 
possessions are summed up in a handsome 
face. Dios, can a woman look no farther 
than such a mask?” 


“Truly, my father, it is that I have 
looked much farther 

“Then I forbid it!’ Don Mariano inter- 
rupted. “Use my eyes, the eyes of wis- 
dom, that find no favor in this peon— 
this liver om our neighbor’s bounty—this 
man who has no family we 

“My most worthy, but unreasonable 
father,” she retorted, “may a man not be 
a man of himself without a trail of dons 
stretching back behind the times when the 
Moors infested Spain? May a man not 
make himself, by himself, without digging 
into the dust of family graveyards to 
prove his worth?” 

“Silence!” he stormed. “Silence! Is it 
for a daughter to embroil her sire in such 
a discussion? I forbid you to speak to 
this Anastacio Pacheco. I will nip this 
bud of folly before it has had time to 
bloom and shame the house of Alviso. 
This man is nobody, out of nobody, from 
nowhere. Were it not that tongues would 
wag I would ask Sefior Alvarado to dis- 
miss him from his service. As it is I 
expect my daughter’s pride and_ her 
father’s wishes to put an end to this. 
Let your thoughts return to the station 
where your birth has placed them and this 
peon will remember that he is not a 
caballero and turn his eyes that seem to 
have bewitched you upon some criada 
whose station befits his own.” 

Senorita Sedonia drew herself up to 
her full, slender height. Resentful pride 
drove the blood in a burning flush into 
her cheeks, her eyes met those of her 
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father in a flash like steel on steel, then 
she closed her red lips on the hot speech 
that rose to them, turned, and, sacrificing 
her woman’s privilege of the last word, 
ended the interview, but not the discus- 
sion, with a scornful exit. 

A rebellious resentment filled her heart. 
Her own pride was her rightful inherit- 
ance, and love glorified the object of its 
worship, even though, as her father had 
said, Anastacio Pacheco was but a 
vaquero, but, and here her rightful pride 
justified itself—the best’ vaquero, the 
majordomo of the Rancho La Estancia. 
The fact that “don” was not a prefix to 
his name did not weigh heavily in the 
scale of her favor for, first of all, he was 
a man, the man of her heart’s choice and 
she did not intend to be cheated of her 
woman’s heritage of love by the quixotic 
ideas of caste which her father so stub- 
bornly held. She was his own daughter 
and had always wheedled and cajoled 
him to her every whim, personifying as 
she did, the tender memory of her mother 
who had yielded her 
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who boasted no family lineage. But he 
managed to touch the pride which even 
the poorest Mexican possesses and far 
from accomplishing his purpose, only 
deepened the love of the ardent Pacheco. 
Unconscious of this, Sefior Alviso, having 
settled matters to his own satisfaction at 
least, left Sefior Alvarado’s hospitable 
casa considerably satisfied with himself. 
Meanwhile a stronger force was at 
work against him, for Sedonia, suspecting 
the cause of her lover’s absence, managed 
to communicate with him, with the result 
that under the friendly cover of night he 
often rode over from the Rancho La 
Estancia for the danger-spiced delight 
of stolen trysts with his enamorada. A 
friendly thicket of tuna pears stabled his 
horse on these occasions, and the deep 
casement of Sedonia’s window furnished 
an ideal lovers’ settle. Thus love’s hidden 
stream ran smoothly beneath the very 
roof of the unsuspecting Don Mariano 

until El Sefor Oso intruded. 
Not that he came as a rival or informer, 
but rather in pursuit 





life to give this love 
treasure to Sefior 
Alviso. But for once 
she found herself hope- 
lessly assailing an 
insurmountable barrier 

-her father’s pride. 

Senor Alviso made it 
a point next day to 
visit his friend and 
neighbor, Sefior Alva- 
rado. The rodeo gave 
him a legitimate excuse 
and after it he man- 
aged to have private 
speech with Anastacio 
Pacheco. He informed 
him, with all the elab- 
orate courtesy of his 
nature, his resentment 
of the presumption that 
prompted the other to 
turn covetous eyes upon 
his chief treasure. He 
pointed out the insur- 
mountable’ barrier 
between a sefiorita of 
the house of Alviso 








of his own business, a 
decided taste for tuna 
pears, for El Sejfior 
Oso was a huge griz- 
zly of a wandering 
disposition. One moon- 
light night he ambled 
forth on a search for 
delicacies and his 
instinctive gourmand 
appetite scented the 
toothsome tuna pear 
thicket where Pacheco’s 
horse was quietly 
dreaming. The steed 
wakened in a_ night- 
mare of horror at the 
scent of El Sefior Oso 
in his delicate nostrils. 
With a snort of terror 
he bolted, leaving the 
bear Oso in undisputed 
possession of the 
thicket. 

Meanwhile Pacheco, 
after prolonged good- 
night words, dropped 
quietly over the adobe 
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wall of the hacienda, 
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and stole softly to the thicket under its 
shadow. In the deep gloom he saw the 
bulk of what he supposed was his waiting 
horse and made silently toward it. Too 
late he discovered his mistake, as El 
Sefior Oso arose on his hind legs and 
confronted him in a sudden pause of 
surprise. 

Pacheco recognized in that instant the 
impossibility of flight. A shout might 
summon help, but with it might go the 
sefiorita’s good name. Silently and 
swiftly he flung himself between the 
extended paws, grasping the hairy breast 
with his left hand, pressing his body close 
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to that enormous bulk while he desper- 
ately wielded his knife in hopeless 
despair. The mighty paws ripped at his 
shoulders, the hot breath singed his face 
as he pressed his head close into the 
bear’s throat to escape the snapping jaws 
and drove his knife again and again 
into the solid bulk. Suddenly, through 
spasms of tearing pain, he felt himself 
and his adversary swaying, swaying, 
swaying, then a crash and merciful 
unconsciousness. 

When his senses returned he found him- 
self lying in the shadow of a motionless, 
hairy mass over which the low dipping 














After the rodeo Sefior Alviso managed to have speech with Anastacio 
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moon was sinking. He tried*to raise 
himself on his hands only to find his left 
arm broken and crushed. His clothing, 
clinging in shreds about his bare shoul- 
ders was caked with ‘clotted blood. He 
strove painfully to drag himself away 
from the form lying so close to him, for 
he could not realize that it was now 
inanimate. The exertion opened his 
wounds, and with their fresh bleeding he 
felt his senses again leaving him. Still he 
strove to drag himself away, knowing 
that morning would bring shame to his 
beloved were he found there, but weak- 
ness mastered his determination, and 
fainting, he sank to earth once more. 

When next his disordered senses 
cleared, he found himself lying in bed 
swathed in bandages. Bending over him 
was the courtly figure of Sefior Alviso. 

“Jesus be praised, Sefior,” he said, 
gently, “it is good to see your eyes with 
the clear light of reason in them. It was 
only the fever we have to fear for you.” 

“Where am I, Sefior?” asked Pacheco 
weakly. 
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“In my house, Sefior, a delirious guest 
this week gone. But one question and | 
will send your nurse. How came it that 
in your battle with El] Senior Oso you did 
not call for help?” 

Pacheco looked with cold pride into the 
face of his enforced host. “Because, 
Sefior Alviso,” he said, slowly, “after 
our interview at the Rancho La Estancia 
my presence here would have been 
misconstrued. 

Senor Alviso looked with wondering 
pride at the broken body lying before 
him. 

“Sefior,” he said gravely, “a caballero 
who would face El Senor Oso alone and 
let the thought of a woman’s honor silence 
his tongue is a man that a grandee of 
Spain would be proud to honor with an 
alliance. I will send your nurse, Sefior.” 

He quietly left the room and Pacheco 
closed his eyes wearily. They opened 
again slowly at the rustle of drapery to 
find Sefiorita Sedonia bending over him. 

“Anastacio, por fin te veo queridito,” 
she breathed, laying her lips on his. 


IN STORM AND CALM 


By Henry Davin Gray 


The tempest was raging, the ocean throbbed 


As the waves lashed loud, and the cold wind sobbed; 


And the black sky re-echoed through all the harsh night 


In tones deeply thundering, “God is might.” 


The tempest was stilled, and the breaking day 


Smiled out on the ocean for miles away ; 


And the blue sea sang to the blue above 


In tones sweetly comforting, “God is love.” 
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III. 


HOME TO THE SAGEBRUSH 


| IN found a job in _ twenty-five 


minutes, becoming assistant to the 

apothecary in Mesa. Established 
at the drug-store, he made up the simpler 
prescriptions. He had studied practical 
pharmacy in Boston between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen, and, besides this 
qualification, the apothecary had seen 
him when he first came into Mesa, and 
liked him. Lin made no mistakes that he 
or any one ever knew of, and, as the 
mild weather began, he _ materially 
increased the apothecary’s business by 
persuading him to send East for a soda- 
water fountain. The ladies of the town 
clustered around this entertaining novelty, 
and while sipping vanilla and lemon, 
bought knick-knacks, and the gentlemen 
of the town discovered that whisky with 
soda and strawberry syrup was delicious 
and produced just as competent effects. 
A group of them were generally standing 
in the shop and shaking dice to decide 
who should pay for the next while Lin 
administered to each glass the necessary 
ingredients. Thus money began to come 
to him a little more steadily than had 
been its wont, and he divided with the 
penniless Honey. 

But Honey found fortune quickly, too. 
Through excellent card-playing he won a 
pinto from a small Mexican horse-thief 
who came into town from the South, and 
who cried bitterly when he delivered up 
his pet pony to the new owner. The new 
owner, being a man of the world and agile 
on his feet, was only slightly stabbed 





that evening as he walked to the dance- 
hall at the edge of the town. The Mex- 
ican was buried on the next day but one. 

The pony stood thirteen two, and was 
as long as a steamboat. He had white 
eyelashes, pink nostrils, and one eye was 
bright blue. If you spoke pleasantly to 
him, he rose instantly on his hind legs 
and tried to beat your face. He did not 
look as if he could run and that was 
what made him so valuable. Honey 
traveled through the country with him, 
and every gentleman who saw the pinto 
and heard Honey became anxious to get 
up a race. Lin always sent money for 
Wiggin to place, and he soon opened a 
bank account, while Honey, besides his 
racing-bridle, bought a silver-inlaid one, 
a pair of forty-dollar spurs, and a beau- 
tiful saddle richly stamped. Every day 
(when in Mesa) Honey would step into 
the drug-store and inquire, “Lin, wher’re 
yu’ goin’?” 

But Lin never answered any more. He 
merely came to the soad-water fountain 
with any beverage desired. The passing 
of days brought a choked season of fine 
sand and hard blazing sky. Heat rose up 
from the ground and hung heavily over 
man and beast. Many insects sat out in 
the sun rattling with joy; the little tear- 
ing river grew clear from the swollen 
mud and shrank to a succession of stand- 
ing pools, and the fat, squatting cactus 
bloomed everywhere into butter-colored 
flowers big as tulips in the sand. 
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There were artesian wells in Mesa, and 
the water did not taste very good, but if 
vou drank from the standing pools where 
the river had been, you repaired to the 
drug-store almost immediately. A troop 
of wandering players came dotting along 
the railroad, and, reaching Mesa, played 
a brass band up and down the street, and 
announced the powerful drama of “East 
Lynne.” Then Mr. McLean thought of 
the Lynn marshes that lie between there 
and Chelsea, and of the sea that must 
look so cool. He forgot them while fol- 
lowing the painful fortunes of the Lady 
Isabel, but, going to bed in the back part 
of the drug-store, he remembered how he 
used to beat everybody swimming in the 
salt water. 

“I’m goin’,” he said. Then he got up, 
and striking the light, he inspected his 
bank account. “I’m sure goin’,” he 
repeated, blowing the light out, “and I 
can buy the fatted calf myself, you bet!” 
for he had often theught of the bishop’s 
story. “You bet!” he remarked once more 
in a muffled voice, and was asleep in a 
minute. The apothecary was sorry to 
have him go, and Honey was deeply 
grieved. 

“I'd pull out with yer,” he said, “only 
I can do business round Yuma and west- 
ward with the pinto.” 

For three farewell days Lin and Honey 
roved together in all sorts of places, 
where they were welcome, and once more 
Lin rode a horse and was in his native 
element. Then he traveled to Deming, 
and so through Denver to Omaha, where 
he was told that his trunk had been sold 
for some months. Besides a suit of clothes 
for town wear, it had contained a buffalo 
coat for his brother—something scarce to 
see in these days. 

“Frank ‘Il have to get along without 
it,” he observed, philosophically, and took 
ihe next eastbound train. 

If you journey in a Pullman from 
Mesa to Omaha without a waistcoat, and 
with a silk handkerchief knotted over the 
collar of your flannel shirt instead of a 
tie, wearing, besides, tall, high-heeled 
boots, a soft, gray hat with a splendid 
brim, a few people will notice you but 
not the majority. New Mexico and Col- 
orado are used to these things. As Iowa, 
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with its immense rolling grain, encom- 
passes you, people will stare a little more, 
for you're getting near the East, where 
cow-punchers are not understood. But in 
those days the line of cleavage came 
sharp-drawn at Chicago. West of there 
was still tolerably west, but east of 
there was east indeed, and the Atlantic 
ecean was the next important stopping- 
place. In Lin’s new train, good gloves, 
patent-leathers, and_ silence prevailed 
throughout the sleeping-car, which was 
for Boston without change. Had _ not 
home memories begun impetuously to 
flood his mind, he would have felt himself 
conspicuous. Town clothes and conven- 
iions had their due value with him, but 
just now the boy’s single-hearted thoughts 
were far from any surroundings, and he 
was murmuring to himself, “To-morrow, 
to-morrow night!” 

There were ladies in that blue plush 
ear for Boston who looked at Lin for 
thirty miles at a stretch, and by the time 
Albany was reached the next day one or 
two of them commented that he was the 
most attractive-looking man they had ever 
seen! Whereas, beyond his tallness, and 
wide-open, jocular eyes—eyes that seemed 
those of a not highly conscientious wild 
animal—there was nothing remarkable 
about young Lin except stage effect. The 
conductor had been annoyed to have such 
a passenger, but the cow-puncher 
troubled no one, and was extremely silent. 
So evidently was he a piece of the true 
frontier that curious and hopeful fellow- 
passengers, after watching him with 
diversion, more than once took a seat next 
to him. He met their chatty inquiries with 
monosyllables so few and so unprofitable 
in their quiet politeness that the passen- 
gers soon gave him up. At Springfield he 
sent a telegram to his brother at the great 
dry-goods establishment that employed 
him. 

The train began its homestretch after 
Worcester, and whirled and swung by 
hills and ponds he began to watch for, 
and through stations with old wayside 
names. These flashed on Lin’s eye as he 
sat with his hat off and his forehead 
against the window, looking. Wellesley 
then, not long after, Riverside. That was 
the Charles river, and did the picnic 
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woods used to be above the bridge or 
below? West Newton; Newtonville; 
Newton. 

“Faneuil’s next,” he said aloud in the 
car, as the long-forgotten home-knowl- 
edge shone forth in his recollection. The 
traveler seated near said, “Beg pardon?” 
but, turning, wondered at the all-uncon- 
scious Lin, with his forehead pressed 
against the glass. The blue water flashed 
into sight, and soon after they were run- 
ning in the darkness between high walls; 
but the cow-puncher never moved, though 
nothing could be seen. When the porter 
announced “Boston,” he started up and 
followed like a sheep in the general 
exodus. Down on the platform he moved 
along with the slow crowd till some one 
touched him, and, wheeling round, he 
seized both his brother’s hands and swore 
a good oath of joy. 

There they stood—the long, brown 
fellow with the silk handkerchief knotted 
over his flannel shirt, greeting tremen- 
dously the spruce civilian, who had a 
rope-colored mustache and bore a faint- 
hearted resemblance to him. The story 
was plain on its face to the passers-by, 
and one of the ladies who had come in 
the car with Lin turned twice, and smiled 
gently to herself. 

But Frank McLean’s heart did not 
warm. He felt that what he had been 
afraid of was true, and he saw he was 
being made conspicuous. He saw men 
and women stare in the station, and he 
saw them staring as he and his western 
brother went through the streets. Lin 
strode along, sniffing the air of Boston, 
looking at all things, and making it a 
stretch for his sleek companion to keep 
step with him. 

Frank thought of the refined friends he 
should have to introduce his brother to, 
for he had risen with his salary and now 
belonged to a small club where the pay- 
ing-tellers of banks played cards every 
night, and the head clerk at the Parker 
House was president. Perhaps he should 
not have to reveal the cow-puncher to 
these shining ones. Perhaps the cow- 
puncher would not stay very long. Of 
course he was glad to see him again, and 
he would take him to dine at some obscure 
place this first evening. But this was not 
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Lin’s plan. Frank must dine with him, at 
the Parker House. Frank demurred, say- 
ing it was he that should be host. 

“And,” he added, “they charge up 
high for wines at Parker’s.” Then for 
the twentieth time he shifted a sidelong 
eye over his brother’s clothes. 

“You're goin’ to take your grub with 
me,” said Lin. “That’s all right, I guess. 
And there ain’t any ‘no’ about it. Things 
is not the same like as if father was 
livin’—his voice softened—and here to 
see me come home. Now I’m good for 
several dinners with wines charged up 
high, I expect, nor it ain’t nobody in this 
world, barrin’ just Lin McLean, that I’ve 
any need to ask for anything. ‘Mr. Mc- 
Lean,’ says I to Lin, ‘can yu’ spare me 
some cash?’ ‘Why, to be sure, of course, 
and we'll start off with steamed Duxbury 
clams.” The cow-puncher slapped his 
pocket, where the coin made a muffled 
chinking. Then he said, gruffly, “I sup- 
pose Swampscott’s there yet?” 

“Yes,” said Frank. “It’s a dead little 
town, is Swampscott.” 

“T guess I’ll take a look at the old 
house to-morrow,” Lin pursued. 

“Oh, that’s been pulled down since—I 
forget the year they improved that 
block.” 

Lin regarded in silence his brother, 
who was speaking so jauntily of the first 
and last home they had ever had. 

“Seventy-nine is when it was,” con- 
tinued Frank. “So you can save the 
trouble of traveling away down to 
Swampscott.” 

“T guess I'll go to the graveyard, any- 
way,” said the cow-puncher in his offish 
voice, and looking fixedly in front of him. 

They came into Washington street, and 
again the elder McLean uneasily sur- 
veyed the younger’s appearance. 

But the momentary chill had melted 
from the heart of the genial Lin. “After 
to-morrow,” said he, laying a hand on his 
brother’s shoulder, “yu’ can start any lead 
yu’ please, and I guess I can stay 
with yu’ pretty close, Frank.” 

Frank said nothing. He saw one of the 
members of his club on the other side of 
the way, and the member saw him, and 
Frank caught diverted amazement on the 
member’s face. Lin’s hand weighed on 
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It was our postmaster 


his shoulder, ana the stress became too 
great. “Lin,” said he, “while you're run- 
ning with our crowd, you don’t want to 
wear that style of hat, you know.” 

It may be that such words can in some 
way be spoken at such a time, but not in 
the way that these were said. The frozen 
fact was irrevocably revealed in the tone 
of Frank’s voice. 

The cow-puncher stopped dead short, 
and his hand slid off his brother’s shoul- 
der. “You’ve made it plain,” he said, 
evenly, slanting his steady eyes down into 
Frank’s. ‘You've explained yourself 
fairly well. Run along with your crowd, 
and I’ll not bother yu’ more with comin’ 
‘round and causin’ yu’ to feel ashamed. 
It’s a heap better to understand these 
things at once, and save making a fool of 
yourself any longer ’n yu’ need to. I 
guess there ain’t no more to be said, only 
one thing. If yu’ see me around on the 





street, don’t yu’ try any talk for I'd be 
liable to close your jaw up, and maybe 
yvu'd have more of a job explainin’ that to 
your crowd than you’ve had makin’ me 
see what kind of a man I’ve got for a 
brother.” 

Frank found himself standing alone 
before any reply to these sentences had 
occurred to him. He wall-ed slowly to his 
club, where a friend joked him on his 
glumness. 

Lin made a sore failure of amusing 
himself that night, and in the bright, hot 
morning he got into the train for Swamp- 
scott. At the graveyard he saw a woman 
lay a bunch of flowers on a mound and 
kneel, weeping. 

“There ain’t nobody to do that for 
this one,” thought the cow-puncher, and 
looked down at the grave he had come to 
see, then absently gazed at the woman. 

She had stolen away from her daily life 
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to come here where her grief was shrined, 
and now her heart found it hard to bid 
the lonely place good-bye, so she lin- 
gered long, her thoughts sunk deep in the 
motionless past. When she at last looked 
up, she saw the tall, strange man re-enter 
from the street among the tombs, and 
deposit on one of them an ungainly lump 
of flowers. They were what Lin had been 
able hastily to buy in Swampscott. He 
spread them gently as he had noticed the 
woman do, but her act of kneeling he did 
not imitate. He went away quickly. For 
some hours he hung about the little town, 
aimlessly loitering, watching the salt 
water where he used to swim. 

“Yu’ don’t belong any more, Lin,” he 
miserably said at length, and took his way 
to Boston. 

The next morning, determined to see 
the sights, he was in New York, and 
drifted about to all places night and day, 
till his money was mostly gone, and noth- 
ing to show for it but a somewhat pleas- 
ure-beaten face and a deep hatred of the 
crowded, scrambling East. So he sud- 
denly bought a ticket for Green River, 
Wyoming, and escaped from the city that 
seemed to numb his good humor. 

When, after three days, the Missouri 
lay behind him and his holiday, he 
stretched his legs and took heart to see 
out of the window the signs of approach- 
ing desolation. And when on the fourth 
day civilization was utterly emptied out 
of the world, he saw a bunch of cattle, 
and, galloping among them, his spurred 
and booted kindred, his manner took on 
that alertness a horse shows on turning 
into the home road. As the stage took 
him toward Washakie, old friends turned 
up every fifty miles or so, shambling out 
of a cabin or a stable, and saying in 
casual tones, “Hello, Lin, where’ve you 
been at?” 

At Lander, there got into the stage 
another old acquaintance, the Bishop of 
Wyoming. He knew Lin at once, and 
held out his hand, and his greeting was 
hearty. 

“Tt took a week for my robes to catch 
up with me,” he said, laughing. Then, 
in a little while, “How was the East?” 

“First-rate,” said Lin, not looking at 
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him. He was shy of the conversation’s 
taking a moral turn. But the bishop had 
no intention of reverting—at any rate, 
just now—to their last talk at Green 
River, and the advice he had then given. 

“T trust your friends were all well?” 
he said. 

“T guess they was healthy enough,” 
said Lin. 

“IT suppose you found Boston much 
changed? It’s a beautiful city.” 

“Good enough town for them that likes 
it, I expect,” Lin replied. 

The bishop was forming a notion of 
what the matter must be, but he had no 
notion whatever of what now revealed 
itself. 

“Mr. Bishop,” the cow-puncher said, 
“how was that about that fellow you told 
about that’s in the Bible somewheres ?— 
he come home to his folks, and they—well 
there was his father saw him comin’—” 
He stopped, embarrassed. 

Then the bishop remembered the wide- 
open eyes, and how he had noticed them 
in the church at the agency intently 
watching him. And, just now, what were 
best to say he did not know. He looked 
at the young man gravely. 

“Have yu’ got a Bible?” pursued Lin. 
“For excuse me, but I’d like yu’ to read 
that onced.” 

So the bishop read, and Lin listened. 
And all the while this good clergyman 
was perplexed how to speak—or if indeed 
to speak at this time at all—to the heart 
of the man beside him for whom the 
parable had gone so sorely wrong. When 
the reading was done, Lin had not taken 
his eyes from the bishop’s face. 

“How long has that there been wrote?” 
he asked. 

He was told about how long. 

“Mr. Bishop,” said Lin, “I ain’t got 
good knowledge of the Bible, and I 
never figured it to be a book much on to 
facts. And I tell you I’m more plum 
beat about its having that elder brother, 
and him being angry, down in black and 
white two thousand years ago, than— 
than if I’d seen a man turn water into 
wine, for I’d have knowed that ain’t so. 
But the elder brother is facts—dead-sure 
facts, and they knowed about that and 
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put it down just the same as lite two 
thousand years ago!” 

“Well,” said the bishop, wisely ignor- 
ing the challenge as to miracles. “I am a 
good twenty years older than you, and all 
that time I’ve been finding more facts in 
the Bible every day I have lived.” 

Lin meditated. “I guess that could 
be,” he said. “Yes; after that yu’ve been 
a-readin’, and what I know for myself 
that I didn’t know till lately, I guess that 
could be.” 

Chen the bishop talked with exceeding 
care, nor did he ask uncomfortable things 
or moralize visibly. Thus he came to hear 
how it had fared with Lin, his friend, and 
Lin forgot altogether about its being a 
parson he was delivering the fulness of 
his heart to. 

“And come to think,” he concluded, “‘it 
weren’t home I had went to back East, 
layin’ ’round them big cities, where a man 
can’t help but feel strange all the week. 
No, sir! yu’ can blow in a thousand dol- 
lars like I did in New York, and it’ll not 
give yu’ any more home feelin’ than what 


cattle has put in a stockyard. Nor it 
wouldn’t have in Boston, neither. Now 


this country here” (he waved his hand 
toward the endless sagebrush), “‘seein’ it 
onced more, I know where my home is, 
and I wouldn’t live nowheres else. Only 
I ain’t got no father watching for me to 


come up Wind River.” 
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The cow-puncher stated this merely as 
a fact, and without any note of self-pity. 
But the bishop’s face grew very tender, 
and he looked away from Lin. Knowing 
his man—for had he not seen many of 
this kind in his desert diocese ?—he for- 
bore to make any text from that last 
sentence the cow-puncher had spoken. 

Lin talked cheerfully on about what he 
should now do. The roundup must be 
somewhere near Du Noir creek. He 
would join it this season, but next he 
should work over to the Powder river 
country. More business was over there, 
and better chances for a man to take up 
some land and have a ranch of his own. 
As they got out at Fort Washakie, the 
bishop handed him a small book, in which 
he had turned several leaves down, care- 
fully avoiding any page that related to 
miracles. 

“You need not read it through, you 
know,” he said, smiling; “just read where 
I have marked, and see if you don’t find 
some more facts. Good-bye—and always 
come and see me.” 

The next morning he watched - Lin 
riding slowly out of the post toward 
Wind river, leading a single pack-horse. 
By-and-by the little moving dot went over 
the ridge. And as the bishop walked back 
into the parade-ground, thinking over the 
possibilities in that untrained manly soul, 
he shook his head, sorrowfully. 


IV. 


THE NEW GIRL 


[7 WAS quite clear to me that Mr. 

McLean could not know the news. 
Meeting him to-day had been unforeseen 
—unforeseen and so pleasant that the 
thing had never come into my head until 
just now, after both of us had talked and 
dined our fill, and were torpid with 
satisfaction. 

I had found Lin here at Riverside in 
the morning. At my horse’s approach to 
the cabin, it was he and not the post- 
master who had come precipitately out of 
the door. 

“I’m turruble pleased to see yu’,” he 
had said, immediately. 
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“What's happened?” said I, in some 
concern at his appearance. 

And he piteously explained: ‘Why, 
I’ve been here all alone since yester- 
day!” 

This was indeed all, and my hasty 
impressions of shooting and a corpse gave 
way to mirth over the child and his inno- 
cent grievance that he had blurted out 
before I could get off my horse. 

Since when, I inquired of him, had his 
own company become such a shock to 
him? 

“As to that,” replied Mr. McLean, a 
thought ruffled, “when a man expects 
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lonesomeness he stands it like he stands 
anything else, of course. But when he 
has figured on finding company—say—” 
he broke off (and vindictiveness sparkled 
in his eye)—‘‘when you're lucky enough 
to catch yourself alone, why, I suppose 
yu’ just take a chair and chat to yourself 
for hours. You've not seen anything of 
Tommy?” he pursued, with interest. 

I had not, and forthwith Lin poured 
out to me the pent-up complaints and 
sociability with which he was bursting. 
The foreman had sent him over here with 
a sackful of letters for the post, and to 
bring back the week’s mail for the ranch. 
A day was gone now, and nothing for a 
man to do but sit and sit. Tommy was 
overdue fifteen hours. Well, you could 
have endured that, but the neighbors had 
all locked their and 
Buffalo. 

It was circus week in Buffalo. Had I 
ever considered the money there must be 
in the circus business? Tommy had taken 
the outgoing letters early yesterday. 
Nobody had kept him waiting. By all 
rules he should have been back again last 
night. Maybe the stage was late reaching 
Powder River, and ‘Tommy had had to lay 
over for it. Well, that would justify him. 
Far more likely he had gone to the circus 
himself and taken the mail with him. 
Tommy was no type of man for post- 
master. Except drawing the allowance 
his mother in the East gave him first of 
every month, he had never shown punctu- 
ality that Lin could remember. He never 
had any second thoughts, and awful few 
first ones. Told bigger lies than a small 
man ought, also. 

“Has 
wickedly. 

“Huh!” went on Mr. McLean. 
cesses! One ice-cream-soda success. And 
she’—Lin’s still wounded male pride 
made him plaintive—‘‘why, even that girl 
quit him, once she got the ehance to 
appreciate how insignificant he was com- 
pared with the size of his words. No, sir. 
Not one of ’em retains interest in 
Tommy.” 

Lin was unsaddling and looking after 
my horse, just because he was glad to 
see me. Since our first acquaintance, that 
memorable summer of Pitchstone Cafon 
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when he had taken such good care of me 
and such bad care of himself, I had 
learned pretty well about horses and 
camp craft in general. He was an entire 
boy then, but he had been East since, 
East by a route of his own discovering- 
and from his account of that journey it 
had proved, I think, a sort of spiritual 
experience. And then the years of our 
friendship were beginning to roll up. 
Manhood of the body he had always 
richly possessed and now, when ever we met 
after a season’s absence and spoke those 
invariable words which all old friends 
upon this earth use to each other at meet- 
ing—“You haven't changed, you haven't 
changed at all!’—I would wonder if 
manhood had arrived in Lin’s boy soul. 
And so to-day, while he attended to my 
horse and explained the nature of Tommy 
(a subject he dearly loved just now), I 
looked at him and took an intimate, supe- 
rior pride in feeling how much more 
mature I was than he, after all. 

There’s nothing like a sense of merit 
for making one feel aggrieved, and on 
our return to the cabin Mr. McLean 
pointed with disgust to some firewood. 

“Look at those sorrowful toothpicks,” 
said he, “‘Tommy’s work.” 

So Lin, the excellent hearted, had 
angrily busied himself, and chopped a 
pile of real logs that would last a week. 
He had also cleaned the stove, and nailed 
up the bed, the pillow-end of which was 
on the floor. It appeared the master of 
the house had been sleeping in it the 
way on account of the slant. 
Thus had Lin cooked and dined alone, 
supped alone, and sat over some old 
newspapers until bedtime alone with his 
sense of virtue. And now here it was long 
after breakfast, and no Tommy yet. 

“It’s good yu’ come this forenoon,” 
Lin said to me. “I’d not have had the 
heart to get up another dinner just for 
myself. Let’s eat rich!” 

Accordingly, we had richly eaten, Lin 
and I. He had gone out among the sheds 
and caught some eggs (that is how he 
spoke of it), we had opened a number of 
things in cans, and I had made my 
famous dish of evaporated apricots, in 
which I managed to fling a suspicion of 
caramel throughout the stew. 
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“Tommy ‘Il be hot about these,” said 
Lin, joyfully, as we ate the eggs. “He 
don’t mind what yu’ use of his canned 
goods—pickled salmon and truck. He is 
hospitable all right enough till it comes 
to an egg. Then he'll tell any lie. But 
shucks! Yu’ can read Tommy right 
through his clothing. ‘Make yourself at 
home, Lin,’ says he, yesterday. And he 
showed me his fresh milk and his stuff. 
‘Here’s a new ham,’ says he; ‘too bad 
my dam hens ’ain’t been layin’. They 
have quit on me ever since Christmas.’ 
And away he goes to Powder River for 
the mail. ‘You swore too heavy about 
them hens,’ thinks I. I expect he may 
have traveled half a mile by the time I’d 
found four nests.” 

I am fond of eggs, and eat them con- 
stantly—and in Wyoming they were 
always a luxury. But I never forget 
those that day and how Lin and I 
enjoyed them thinking of Tommy. Per- 
liaps manhood was not quite established 
in my own soul at that time—and perhaps 
that is the reason why it is the only time 
I have ever known which I would live 
over again, those years when people said, 
“You are old enough to know better’”— 
and one didn’t care! 

Salmon, apricots, eggs, we dealt with 
them all properly, and I had some cigars. 
It was now that news came back into my 
head. 

“What do you think of ” T began. 

I spoke out of a long silence, the slack, 
luxurious silence of digestion. I got no 
answer, naturally, from the torpid Lin, 
and then it occurred to me that he would 
have asked me what I thought, long 
before this, had he known. So, observ- 
ing how comfortable he was, I began 
differently. 

“What is the most important event that 
can happen in this country?” said I. 

Mr. McLean heard me where he lay 
along the floor of the cabin on his back, 
dozing by the fire, but his eyes remained 
closed. He waggled one limp, open hand 
slightly at me and torpor resumed her 
dominion over him. 

“I want to know what you consider the 
most important event that can happen in 
this country,” said I, again, enunciating 
each word with slow clearness. 
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The throat and lips of Mr. McLean 
moved, and a sulky sound came forth that 
I recognized to be meant for the word 
“War.” Then he rolled over so that his 
face was away from me, and put an arm 
over his eyes. 

“TI don’t mean country in the sense of 
United States,” said I. “I mean this 
country here, and Bear Creek, and—well, 
the ranches southward for fifty miles, 
say. Important to this section.” 

“Mosquitoes “Il be due in about three 
weeks,” said Lin. “Yu’ might leave a 
man rest till then.” 

“TI want your opinion,” said I. 

“Oh, misery! Well, a raise in the price 
of steers.” 

“No.” 

“Yu’ said yu’ wanted my opinion,” 
said Lin. “Seems like yu’ merely figure 
on givin’ me yours. 

“Very well,” said I. 
then.” 

I took up a copy of the Cheyenne Sun. 
It was five weeks old, and I soon per- 
ceived that I had read it three weeks ago; 
but I read it again for some minutes now. 

“IT expect a railroad would be more 
important,” said Mr. McLean, persua- 
sively, from the floor. 

“Than a rise in steers?” said I, occu- 
pied with the Cheyenne Sun. “Oh yes. 
Yes, a railroad certainly would.” 

“It’s got to be money, anyhow,” stated 
Lin, thoroughly wakened. Money in some 
shape.” 

“How little you understand the real 
wants of the country!” said I, coming to 
the point. “It’s a girl.” 

Mr. McLean lay quite still on the floor. 

“A girl,” I repeated. “A new girl 
coming to this starved country.” 

The cow-puncher took a long, gradual 
stretch and began to smile. “Well,” said 
he, “yu’ caught me—if that’s much to do 
when a man is half-witted with dinner 
and sleep.” He closed his eyes again and 
lay with a specious expression of indiffer- 
ence. But that sort of thing is a solitary 
entertainment, and palls. ~ 

“Starved,” he presently muttered. 
“We are kind o’ starved that way, I'll 
admit. More dollars than girls to the 
square mile. And to think of all of us 
nice, healthy, young—bet yu’ I know 
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who she is!” he triumphantly cried. He 
had sat up and leveled a finger at me with 
the throw-down jerk of a marksman. 
“Sidney, Nebraska.” 

I nodded. This was not the lady’s 
name—he could not recall her name—but 
his geography of her was accurate. 

One day in February my friend, Mrs. 
Taylor, over on Bear Creek, had received 
a letter—no common event for her. 
Therefore, during several days she had 
all callers read it just as naturally as she 
had them all see the new baby, and baby 
and letter had both been brought out for 
me. The letter was signed, 

“Ever your afectionite frend 
“Katie Peck,” 
and was not easy to read, here and there. 
But you could piece out the drift of it, 
and there was Mrs. Taylor by your side, 
eager to help you when you stumbled. 
Miss Peck wrote that she was overworked 
in Sidney, Nebraska, and needed a holi- 
day. When the weather grew warm she 
should like to come to Bear Creek and be 
like old times. “Like to come and be like 
old times” filled Mrs. Taylor with senti- 
ment and the cow-punchers with expecta- 
tion. But it is a long way from February 
to warm weather on Bear Creek, and even 
cow-punchers will forget about a new 
girl if she does not come. For several 
weeks I had not heard Miss Peck men- 
tioned, and old girls had to do. Yester- 
day, however, when I paid a visit to Miss 
Molly Wood (the Bear Creek school- 
mistress), I found her keeping in order 
the cabin and the children of the Taylors, 
while they were gone to meet their guest. 

“Well,” said Lin, judicially, “Miss 
Wood is a lady.” 

“Yes,” said I, with deep gravity. For 
I was thinking of an occasion when Mr. 
McLean had discovered that truth some- 
what abruptly. 

Lin thoughtfully continued. “She is— 
she’s—she’s—what are you laughin’ at?” 

“Oh, nothing. You don’t see quite so 
much of Miss Wood as you used to, do 
you?” 

“Huh! So that’s got around. Well, o’ 
course I’d ought t’ve knowed better, I 
suppose. All the same, there’s lots and 
lots of girls do like gettin’ kissed against 
their wishe:—and you know it.” 
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But the point would rather seem to be 
that she——” 

“Would rather seem! Don’t yu’ start 
that professor style o’ yours, or I’lIl— 
Ill talk more wickedness in worse lan- 
guage than ever yu’ve heard me do yet.” 

“Impossible!” I murmured, sweetly, 
and Master Lin went on. 

“As to point—that don’t need to be 
explained to me. She’s a lady all right.” 
He ruminated for a moment. ‘She has 
about scared all the boys off, though,” 
he continued. “And that’s what you get 
by being refined,’ he concluded, as if 
Providence had at length spoken in this 
matter. 

“She has not scared off a boy from 
Virginia, I notice,’ said I. ‘He was 
there yesterday afternoon again. Ridden 
all the way over from Sunk Creek. 
Didn’t seem particularly frightened.” 

“Oh, well, nothin’ alarms him—not 
even refinement,” said Mr. McLean, with 
his grin. “And she’ll fool your Virginian 
like she done the balance of us. You 
wait. Shucks! If all the girls were that 
chilly, why, what would us poor punchers 
do?” 

“You have me cornered,” said I, and 
we sat in a philosophical silence, Lin on 
the floor still, and I at the window. There 
I looked out upon a scene my eyes never 
tired of then, nor can my memory now. 
Spring had passed over it with its first, 
lightest steps. The pastured levels undu- 
lated in emerald. Through the many- 
changing sage, that just this moment of 
to-day was lilac, shone greens scarce a 
week old in the dimples of the foothills; 
and greens new-born beneath to-day’s 
sun melted among them. Around the 
doublings of the creek in the willow 
thickets glimmered skeined veils of yellow 
and delicate crimson. The stream poured 
turbulently away from the snows of the 
mountains behind us. It went winding in 
many folds across the meadows into dis- 
tance and smallness. and so vanished 
round the great red battlement of wall 
beyond. Upon this were falling the deep 
hues of afternoon—violet, rose, and 
saffron, swimming and meeting as if some 
prism had dissolved and flowed over the 
turrets and crevices of the sandstone. 
Far over there I saw a dot move. 
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“At last!” said 1. 

Lin looked out of the window. “It’s 
more than Tommy,” said he, at once, 
and his eyes made it out before mine 
could. “It’s a wagon. That’s Tommy’s 
bald-faced horse alongside. He’s fooling 
to the finish,’ Lin severely commented, 
as if, after all this delay, there should at 
least be a homestretch. 

Presently, however, a homestretch 
scemed likely to occur. The bald-faced 
horse excited some lively maneuvers, 
and Tommy’s voice reached us faintly 
through the light spring air. He was 
evidently howling the remarkable strain 
of yells that the cow-punchers invented 
is the speech best understood by cows: 

“Oi-ee, yah, whoop-yah-ye-ee, oo00- 
oop, 0op-oop-oop-oop-yah-hee !” 

But that gives you no idea of it. 
Alphabets are worse than photographs. 
[t is not the lungs of every man that can 
produce these effects, nor even from 
armies, eagles, or mules were such sounds 
ever heard on earth. The cow-puncher 
invented them. And when the last cow- 
puncher is laid to rest (if that, alas! has 
not already befallen) the yells will be 
forever gone. Singularly enough, the 
cattle appeared to appreciate them. 
Tommy always did them very badly, and 
that was plain even at this distance. Nor 
did he give us a homestretch, after all. 
The bald-faced horse made a number of 
evolutions and returned beside the wagon. 

“Showin’ off,” remarked Lin. ‘Tom- 
my’s showin’ off.” Suspicion crossed his 
face, and then certainty. “Why, we 
might have knowed that!” he exclaimed, 
in dudgeon. “It’s her.” He _ hastened 
outside for a better look, and I came to 
the door myself. “That’s what it is,” 
said he. “It’s the girl. Oh, yes; that’s 
Taylor’s buckskin pair he traded Balaam 
for. She come by the stage all right yes- 
terday, yu’ see, but she has been too tired 
to travel, yu’ see, or else, maybe, Taylor 
wanted to rest his buckskins—they’re 
four-year-olds. Or else—anyway, they 
laid over last night at Powder River, and 
Tommy he has just laid over too, yu’ see, 
holdin’ the mail back on us twenty-four 
hours—and that’s your postmaster !” 

It was our postmaster, and this he had 
done, quite as the virtuously indignant 





McLean surmised. Had | taken the same 
interest in the new girl, I suppose that I, 
too, should have felt virtuously indignant. 

Lin and I stood outside to receive the 
travelers. As their cavalcade drew near, 
Mr. McLean grew silent and watchful, 
his whole attention focused upon the 
Taylors’s vehicle. Its approach was joy- 
ous; its gear made a cheerful clanking; 
Taylor cracked his whip and encour- 
agingly, chirruped to his buckskins, and 
Tommy’s apparatus jingled musically 
for Tommy wore upon himself and his 
saddle all the things you can wear in the 
Wild West. Except that his hair was not 
long, our postmaster might have cen- 
ducted a show and minted gold by 
exhibiting his romantic person before the 
eyes of princes. He began with a black- 
and-yellow rattlesnake skin for a_hat- 
band, he continued with a fringed and 
beaded shirt of bucksl.in, and concluded 
with large, tinkling spurs. Of course, 
there were things between his shirt and 
his heels, but all leather and deadly 
weapons. He had also a riata, a cuerta, 
and tapaderos, and frequently employed 
these Spanish names for the objects. I 
wish that I had not lost Tommy’s photo- 
graph in Rocky mountain costume. You 
must understand that he was really 
pretty, with blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, and 
a graceful figure, and, besides, he had 
twenty-four hours’ start of poor dusty 
Lin whose best clothes were elsewhere. 

You might have supposed that it would 
be Mrs. Taylor who should present us 
to her friend from Sidney, Nebraska, 
but Tommy on his horse undertook the 
office before the wagon had well come to a 
standstill. ‘Good friends of mine, and 
gentlemen, both,” said he to Miss Peck, 
and to us, “A lady whose acquaintance 
will prove a treat to our section.” 

We all bowed at each other beneath 
the florid expanse of these recommenda- 
tions, and I was proceeding to murmur 
something about its being a long journey 
and a fine day when Miss Peck cut me 
short, gaily: 

“Well,” she exclaimed to Tommy, “I 
guess I’m pretty near ready for them 
eggs you've spoke so much about.” 

I have not often seen Mr. McLean lose 
his presence of mind. He needed merely 
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to exclaim, “Why, Tommy, you told me 
your hens had not been laying since 
Christmas!”’ and we could have sat quiet 
and let Tommy try to find all the eggs 
that he could. But the new girl was a 
sore embarrassment to the cow-puncher’s 
wits. Poor Lin stood by the wheels of the 
wagon. He looked up at Miss Peck, he 
looked at Tommy, his features assumed a 
rueful expression, and he wretchedly 
blurted: 

“Why, 
7em!” 

“Well, if that ain’t!”’ cried Miss Peck. 
She stared with interest at Lin as he now 
assisted her to descend. 

“All?” faltered Tommy. 
four nests?” 

“T’ve had three meals, yu’ know,” Lin 
reminded him, deprecatingly. 

“T helped him,” said I. “Ten innocent, 
fresh eggs. But we have left some ham. 
Forgive us, please.” 

“T declare!” said Miss Peck, abruptly, 
and rolled her sluggish, inviting eyes 
upon me. “You're a case, too, I expect.” 

But she took only brief note of me, 
although it was from head to foot. In 
her stare the dull shine of familiarity 
grew vacant, and she turned back to Lin 
McLean. “You carry that,’ said she, 
and gave the pleased cow-puncher a hand 
valise. 

“T’ll look after your things, Miss 
Peck!” called Tommy, now springing 
down from his horse. The egg tragedy 
had momentarily stunned him. 

“You'll attend to the mail first, Mr. 
Postmaster !”’ said the lady, but favoring 
him with a look from her large eyes. 
“There's plenty of gentlemen here.” 
With that her glance favored Lin. She 
went into the cabin, he following her 
close, with the Taylors and myself in the 
rear. “Well, I guess I’m about col- 
lapsed!’ said she, vigorously, and sank 
upon one of Tommy’s chairs. 

The fragile article fell into sticks 
beneath her, and Lin leaped to her assist- 
ance. He placed her upon a firmer 
foundation; Mrs. Taylor brought a basin 
and towel to bathe the dust from her face; 
Mr. Taylor produced whisky, and I 
found sugar and hot water. Tommy 
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would doubtless have done something in 
the way of assistance or restoratives, but 
he was gone to the stable with the horses. 

“Shall I get your medicine from the 
valise, deary?” inquired Mrs. Taylor. 

“Not now,” her visitor answered, and I 
wondered why she should take such a 
quick look at me. 

“We'll soon have yu’ independent of 
medicine,’ said Lin, gallantly. “Our 
climate and scenery here has frequently 
raised the dead.” 

“You're a case, anyway!” exclaimed 
the sick lady, with rich conviction. 

The cow-puncher now sat himself on 
the edge of Tommy’s bed, and, throwing 
one leg across the other, began to raise 
her spirits with cheerful talk. She 
steadily watched him—his face some- 
times, sometimes his lounging, masculine 
figure. While he thus devoted his atten- 
tions to her, Taylor departed to help 
Tommy at the stable, and good Mrs. 
Taylor, busy with supper for all of us 
in the kitchen, expressed her joy at hav- 
ing her old friend of childhood for a visit 
after so many years. 

“Sickness has changed poor Katie 
some,” said she, “but I’m hoping she’ll 
get back her looks on Bear Creek. 

“She seems less feeble than I had 
understood,” I remarked. 

“Yes, indeed! I do believe she’s feel- 
ing stronger. She was that tired and 
down yesterday with the long stage ride, 
and it is so lonesome! But Taylor and I 
heartened her up, and Tommy came with 
the mail, and to-day she’s real spruced-up 
like, feeling she’s among friends.” 

“How long will she stay?” I inquired. 

“Just as long as ever she wants! Me 
and Katie hasn’t met since we was young 
girls in Dubuque, for I left home when I 
married Taylor, and he brought me to 
this country right soon; and it ’ain’t been 
like Dubuque much, though if I had it to 
do over again I’d do just the same, as 
Taylor knows. Katie and me hasn’t wrote 
even, not till this February, for you 
always mean to and you don’t. Well, it’ll 
be like old times. Katie’ll be most thirty- 
four, I expect. Yes. I was seventeen and 
she was sixteen the very month I was 
married. Poor thing! She ought to have 
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got some good man for a husband, but I 
expect she didn’t have any chance, for 
there was a big fam’ly o’ them girls, and 
old Peck used to act real scandalous, 
getting drunk so folks didn’t visit there 
evenings scarcely at all. And so she quit 
home, it seems, and got a position in the 
railroad eating-house at Sidney, and now 
she has poor health with. feeding them 
big trains day and night.” 

‘A biscuit-shooter!”’ said I. 

Loyal Mrs. Taylor stirred some batter 
in silence. ‘‘Well,”’ said she then, “I’m 
told that’s what the yard-hands of the 
railroad call them poor waiter-girls. You 
might hear it around the switches at them 
division stations.” 

I had heard it in higher places, also, 
but meekly accepted the reproof. 

If you have made your trans-Missouri 
journeys only since the new era of dining- 
cars, there is a quantity of things you 
have come too late for, and will never 
know. Three times a day in the brave 
days of old you sprang from your scarce- 
halted car at the summons of a gong. 
You discerned by instinct the right direc- 
tion, and, passing steadily through door- 
ways, had taken, before you knew it, one 
of some sixty chairs in a room of tables 
and catsup bottles. Behind the chairs, 
standing attention, a platoon of Amazons, 
thick-wristed, pink-and-blue, began imme- 
diately a swift chant. It hymned the 
total bill-of-fare at a blow. In this inex- 
pressible ceremony the name of every 
dish went hurtling into the next, tele- 
scoped to shapelessness. Moreover, if you 
stopped your Amazon in the middle, it 
dislocated her and she merely went back 
and took a fresh start. The chant was 
always the same, but you never learned 
it As soon as it began, your mind 
snapped shut like the upper berth in a 
Pullman. You must have uttered appro- 
priate words—even a parrot will—for 
next you were eating things—pie, ham, 
hot cakes—as fast as you could. Twenty 
minutes of swallowing, and all aboard 
for Ogden, with your pile-driven stomach 
cumb with amazement. The Strasburg 
goose is not dieted with greater velocity, 
and “‘biscuit-shooter” is a grand word. 
Very likely some Homer of the railroad 
vards first said it—for what men upon 
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the present earth so speak with imagina- 
tion’s tongue as we Americans? 

If Miss Peck had been a biscuit- 
shooter, I could account readily for her 
conversation, her equipped deportment, 
the maturity in her round, blue, marble 
eye. Her abrupt laugh, something beyond 
gay, was now sounding in response to 
Mr. McLean’s lively sallies, and I found 
him fanning her into convalescence with 
his hat. She herself made but few 
remarks, but allowed the cow-puncher to 
entertain her, merely exclaiming briefly 
now and then, “I declare!” and “If you 
ain’t!” 

Lin was most certainly engaging, if 
that was the lady’s meaning. His wide- 
open eyes sparkled upon her, and he half 
closed them now and then to look at her 
more effectively. I suppose she was 
worth it to him. I have forgotten to say 
that she was handsome in a large Cali- 
fornia-fruit style. They made a good- 
looking pair of animals. But it was in 
the presence of Tommy that Master Lin 
shone more energetically than ever, and 
under such shining Tommy was trans- 
parently restless. He tried, and failed, 
to bring the conversation his way, and 
took to rearranging the mail and the 
furniture. 

“Supper’s ready,” he said, at length. 
“Come right in, Miss Peck; right in here. 
This is your seat—this one, please. Now 
you can see my fields out of the window.” 

“You sit here,” said the biscuit-shooter 
to Lin, and thus she was_ between 
them. ““Them’s elegant!” she presently 
exclaimed to Tommy. “Did you cook 
“em?” 

I explained that the apricots were of 
my preparation. 

“Indeed!” said she, and returned to 
Tommy, who had been telling her of his 
ranch, his potatoes, his horses. ‘““And do 
you punch cattle, too?’ she inquired of 
him. 

“Me?” said Tommy, slightingly; “gave 
it up years ago; too empty a life for me. 
I leave that to such as like it. When a 
man owns his own property’—Tommy 
swept his hand at the whole landscape— 
“he takes to more intellectual work.” 

“Lickin’ postage-stamps,” Mr. Mce- 
Lean suggested, sourly. 
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“You lick them and I cancel them,” 
answered the postmaster, and it did not 
seem a powerful rejoinder, but Miss 
Peck uttered her laugh. 

“That's one on you,’ she told Lin, 
and throughout this meal it was ‘Tommy 
who had her favor. She partook of his 
generous supplies; she listened to his 
romantic inventions—the trials he had 
discovered, the bears he had slain, and 
after supper it was with Tommy, and not 
with Lin, that she went for a little walk. 

“Katie was ever a tease,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, of her childhood friend, and Mr. 
Taylor observed that there was always 
‘ safety in numbers. “She'll get used to 
the ways of this country quicker than our 
little schoolmarm,”’ said he. 

Mr. McLean said very little, but read 
the newly arrived papers. It was only 
when bedtime dispersed us, the ladies in 
the cabin and the men choosing various 
spots outside, that he became talkative 
again for a while. We lay in the blankets 
we had spread on some soft, dry sand in 
preference to the stable, where Taylor 
and Tommy had gone. Under the con- 


Editor’s Note.—The story of the cow-puncher is the epic of the West. 
a fast-passing type as the great West becomes fenced and civilized. 
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templative influence of the stars, Lin fell 
into generalization. 

“Ever notice,” said he, “how whisky 
and lyin’ act the same on a man?” 

I did not feel sure that I had. 

“Just the same way. You keep either 
of ’em up long enough, and yu’ get to 
require it. If Tommy didn’t lie some 
every day, he’d get sick.” 

I was sleepy, but I murmured assent to 
this, and trusted he would not go on. 

“Ever notice,’ said he, “how the 
victims of the whisky and lyin’ habit get 
to increasing the dose?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Him roping six bears!” pursued Mr. 
McLean, after further contemplation. 
“Or any bear. Ever notice how the 
worser a man’s lyin’ the silenter other 
men’ll get? Why’s that, now?” 

I believe that I made a faint sound to 
imply that I was following him. 

“Men don’t get took in, but ladies now, 
they——” 

Here he paused again, and during the 
next interval of contemplation I sank 


-beyond his reach. 


His is 
Because of 


the romance that attaches to this phase of life on the plains, as well as the inter- 


est shown in the author of ‘The Virginian,”’ 


it has seemed a bit of worth-while 


enterprise at this time to give the readers of Sunset Magazine this revised story 


of Lin McLean, first printed in book form over fifteen years ago. 


The story 


begun in the April number, will run in instalments, each practically complete in 


itself, during the various issues of the present magazine year. 
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THAT PALATIAL 


INN, TAHOE TAVERN 


LAKE TAHOE TO-DAY 


O THE lovers of nature for whom 
Lake Tahoe always has its charms, 

it is interesting to note from a 

letter written many years ago by the late 
Helen Hunt Jackson, describing her first 
visit to this beautiful mountain lake. It 
was in the days of the old stage line from 
Truckee, when the tourist eagerly sought 
the driver’s seat of the coach to listen to 
the legends of Tahoe as only the vener- 
able “Pop” Church could tell them. 
Little did one dream in those days that in 
a few years a railroad would be built 
from Truckee to the lake along the banks 
of the rushing Truckee river and in an 
hour’s time arrive at the door of that 
palatial inn, Tahoe Tavern; that instead 
of the small steamer carrying its “twenty 
lo thirty passengers,” swift, steel steamers 
carrying hundreds of tourists and pleas- 
ure-seekers would daily skirt the shores 
past comfortable summer homes and 
touch at resorts where thousands now 
spend their outings away from business 
cares. But with all these transformations 
that a few years have wrought, old Dame 


Nature defies man to change her moun- 
s 


tains rising in rugged grandeur thousands 
of feet from its water’s edge, the beau- 
tiful contrasted colors of Tahoe’s waters, 
its crisp, invigorating mountain air or its 
gorgeous sunsets—these must be forever 
treasured in Nature’s own keeping. 

It was in the ’80s when the author of 
Ramona first visited Lake Tahoe, and 
those who knew Tahoe then can appre- 
ciate her beautiful description of this 
marvelous body of water. 

“The road from Truckee to Lake 
Tahoe,” she writes, “lies along the bank 
of the Truckee river, a small stream 
which comes foaming and roaring down 
from the high Sierra. You are three 
hours going from Truckee to the lake and 
it is so steadily up hill that you begin to 
wonder long before you get there why the 
lake does not run over and down. At 
last you turn a sharp corner, and there 
lies the lake only a few rods off. What 
color you see it depends on the hour of 
the day. It has its own calendars—its 
spring time and winters, its dawns and 
darkness—incaleulable by almanacs. It 
is apt to begin by gray early in the 
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morning, then the mountains around it 
look like pale onyx and the sky, too, is 
gray. Then it changes to clouded sap- 
phire and the mountains change with it 
also to a pale, opaque blue, then to bril- 
liant, translucent, glittering sapphire 
when the right sort of sun reaches just 
the right height. And when there is this 
peculiar translucent sapphire blue in the 
water, then the mountains are of opal 
tints, shifting as if heat were at work in 
their centers. 

“Then, if at sunset, the mountains take 
on rose or ruby tints, the water becomes 
like a sea of pink pearl molten together 
with silver, and as twilight wind cools it, 
it is changed to blue, to green, to steel 
gray, to black. This is merely one of its 
calendars of color, one which I happened 
to write down on a day when, lying all 
day by a second-story window, I saw no 
interval of foreground at all—only the 
sky arching down to the lake, and the lake 
reaching, as it seemed, up to the window 
sill. I felt as one might who sailed in a 
hollow globe of sapphire or floated in 
a soap bubble. 

“Picture a lake six thousand feet above 
the sea, twenty-three miles long and 
thirteen miles wide, surrounded by moun- 
tains from which no summer melts all the 
snow, walled round the edges by firs and 
pines, set at the rim in a mosaic of 
polished pebbles and brilliant flowers, its 
water so blue that it seems impossible it 
should not stain and so clear that one can 
see fishes swimming a hundred feet below 
his boat and so cool that ice would not 
cool it—is that not a lake to be loved? 
For its water alone it could be well loved, 
if it lay in a desert. 
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TO-DAY 


“There are two tiny steamboats on 
Lake Tahoe. Every morning one lies at 
the little wharf opposite the hotel, and 
rings its miniature bell and whistles its 
gentle whistle, but it will wait while the 
head waiter puts up more lunch, or while 
the bridegroom runs back for the forgot- 
ten shawl. The twenty or thirty people 
who are going off in her all know this, 
and nobody hurries. There are several 
small villages on the shore of the lake; 
there are some hot springs; there is Car- 
nelian beach where tiny red and yellow 
carnelians can be picked up by handfuls; 
there is Emerald bay, where are sharp 
cliffs many hundred feet high, and water 
of a marvelous green color. It takes all 
day to go anywhere and come back in one 
of these boats for the engines are of only 
one teakettle power. In fact, as the little 
craft pulls and wriggles out from the 
shore, it looks as if it had the Quangle 
Wangle for steersman, and as if Lionel 
and his companions might come back on 
the rhinoceros’ back. 

“Summer afternoons on 
warm till sunset has_ the 
mercury been known _ to above 
seventy-five degrees in this magic air; 
and it rarely, during July and August, 
falls below: sixty-two degrees. The 
delight and stimulus of this steady, clear, 
crisp sun warmed, 
water fed—can not be tcld. Day after 
day of warm sunlight, such as only rain- 
less skies can show, and night after night 
of the sleep which only cool nights can 
give; almost, it seems to me, that miracles 
of cure might be wrought on these 
shores.” 


Lake Tahoe 
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ON THE SHORES OF TAHOE, A MILE ABOVE THE SEA 




















‘““Ghe Loom of the A score of short stories 
Desert’’ by Idah ~— are grouped under the 
Meacham Strobridge title “The Loom of 

the Desert,” by Idah Meacham Stro- 

bridge. . They are not the result of a 

ving trip to the Nevada desert or of a 

few weeks’ stay on a cattle ranch to get 

local color, but they sum up the impres- 

sions of years of actual experience on a 

Nevada ranch in the old days before the 

era of the autcmobile. They tell of 

the cow-puncher, the prospector and the 

sheep-herder and each little tale is a 

picture of the rough life which one who 

has once known it would not exchange 
for all the comforts of civilization. 

Above all these stories give a series of 

pen pictures of the desert that are as full 

of charm and as faithful as the pen and 
ink sketches that have been contributed 
by Maynard Dixon. The book is finely 
bound by the author in heavy brown 
paper and is artistically printed. It is 
for sale by Mrs. Strobridge at 231 East 
Avenue 41, Los Angeles. 
* 


‘‘Ghe Opening Here are three “poems 
Vista’’ by of tragedy’’ (the 
Lenore Croudace Pacific Goldsmith) 

with the tragedy well defined but the 

poetry limited. The author, Lenore 

Croudace, of San Francisco, makes the 

daring effort to combine local California 

color with romance in an after-Milton 
word setting, jumbled with modern collo- 
quialisms and the whole effort is a severe 
trial on the good taste and artistic sense 

of the reader. The title poem opens in a 

public square of Berkeley, “The Spell of 

Bronze,” is located in the Napa valley, 

while “The King’s Goal’ divides the 

time between the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Cazadero and Alaska. There can, 


of course, be no objection to such local- 

izing, and opportunity is given for some 

fairly well-done landscape word pictures, 

but an effect of fantastic incongruity is 

given to the development of the plots that 

borders upon the absurd. There are occa- 

sional good lines, as 

—that real love is as far from me as the 
top of yonder monster pine 

Whose branches wave in sadness near the 
white horizon line. 

The work is marred by execrable typog- 
raphy, and by a sad lack of selection of 
the choicest words, in an apparent effort 
to give a free and easy manner to the 
treatment. The morning sky is “puck- 
ered,” Dreada’s heart “thumps loud,” 
“seas of cream” are denied the spirit’s 
slave, the army ‘“‘needs a_ shock,’ he 
“chose a wife like Minnie Haha,” and so 
on. There is evidence of abundant 
imagination here, and a promise of better, 
and a more worth-while product of which 
one can not but feel the author should 
prove fully capable. 


a 


Another book has 
been added to the list 
of those brought out 
by “The Spinners,” a San _ Francisco 
organization whose first composite effort 
was “Prosit, a Book of Toasts,” followed 
last year by the “Spinners’ Book of Fic- 
tion,’ the sale of which has started a 
book fund, Miss Ina Coolbrith being the 
first beneficiary. Other individual efforts 
claimed by “The Spinners,’ are “The 
Giant,” by Mrs. Fremont Older; “Mont- 
livet,” and “Off the Highway,” by Alice 
Prescott Smith, as well as Geraldine 
Bonner’s successful novels. 

The latest addition to their library is a 
story of the San Francisco disaster, 


Another Book from 
“Che Spinners” Web 
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“Travers” (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
by Sara Dean, one of the refugees. 
“Travers” has the charm of spontaneity, 
the wireless message which passes from 
author to reader making him finish it at a 
sitting. The plot is over melodramatic, 
but that was perhaps not to be avoided, 
the choice of subject being responsible. 
The time certainly was melodramatic. 

Miss Dean is so welt known that her 
first book was eagerly watched for. One 
can not fairly judge of her powers 
by this book, however, as it was 
evidently written under the stress of 
strong feeling. She suggests, though, the 
skill that is hers undoubtedly, as in the 
drawing of some of her lesser characters 
—Mrs. Addington, for instance—and in 
the introduction to her story, which 
begins at the very heart of things. The 
plot is improbable, but popular plots are. 
The public wants to be amused to-day 
by “A Siamese Cat,” or by the adventures 
of “A Black Bag.” It does not want 
psychology, it refuses to stop for descrip- 
tions, it is indifferent to style. Action it 
cries for and insists on. And so until its 
appetite is sated, action of the “Travers,” 
“Blindfolded,” “John Kendry’s Idea” 
kind it will probably get. 

In bringing together carelessly the 
names of these recent books by Cali- 
fornians, it occurs to one to deplore the 
distorted view of San Francisco a reader 
must get who derives his impressions only 
from their pages; a wild place of despe- 
radoes, of crime and lawlessness coming 
close to upper circles, of intrigue and 
adventure. The city smiling by the 
Golden Gate seems like an innocent child 
whose precocious caricature is being 
circulated. Gelett Burgess in his “The 
Heart Line,’ has not helped matters 
much. Certainly tourists should arm 
themselves with pistols and clubs and 
double their insurance policies before 
venturing into such barbaric wilds. 

* 

A HANpDy volume just compiled by 
Secretary of State Curry, is the second 
edition of “Constitutions.” It includes 
the constitutions of the United States and 
of California, proposed amendments to 
be voted upon in November of this year, 
the Magna Charta (in Latin and in 
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English), details regarding the origin of 
the American flag, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and other data of constant value 
for ready reference. It is published from 
the State Printing Office. 


* 
Sam Adams’s Latest Mr. Samuel Hopkins 
Ailentins Sit Adams has_ achieved 
the distinct literary 


triumph in his latest novel, uncollabor- 
ated, of almost convincing the reader 
that he believes in it himself. “The 
Flying Death” (McClure’s) is the latest 
comer of the adventure novel, and Mr. 
Adams is to be congratulated for having 
considered it worth while to create some 
distinctly real characters. Usually in 
books of this kind, “the plot’s the thing,” 
and with the possible exception of a few 
extravagant ringleaders, the rest of the 
dramatis persone are as unreal as the 
dream prince of the very young school- 
girl. Not so, in “The Flying Death,” 
however. One sees the lurking smile 
through the pages where Mr. Adams 
plays the modern game, but he plays the 
game, observing the rules, and does not 
insist on one’s reading about characters, 
who certainly never walked this earth. 
Ravenden, the bookish professor, is as 
convincing as though we had met him in 
the novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
as much pains has been taken in the 
elaboration of the two heroines, Helga 
and Dorothy, as though they were not 
intended for a fairy tale. The death- 
dealing agency is well managed, and the 
author has the skill, toward the close, to 
suggest a very tame solution, which makes 
the final climax the more dramatic as well 
as convincing. For the interest will flag 
even in such swiftly moving pages, and 
just as one begins to tire of the death 
bird, the insane juggler is made to bear 
the odium of the wholesale murders. The 
last death on the beach is a fine bit of 
work, and makes one yearn for the faith 
of Peter Pan, who, it must be remem- 
bered, believed in monsters as well as 


fairies; the pteranodon would be no 
stretch for his imagination. 
* 
MerepitH Nicuorson has added 


another success to his library of popuiar 
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books under the curiosity exciting title 
of “The Port of Missing Men” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). The story is told with the skill 
which has made best sellers of all his 
previous novels. Not an ingredient which 
goes into the making of public library 
favorites has been omitted in the writing 
of “The Port of Missing Men.” There is 
the rich and beautiful heroine, the mys- 
terious lover around whom an atmosphere 
of royalty hovers, the: man who might be 
king, the clever villain who would be a 
maker of kings, a background of diplo- 
macy and brilliant society—oh sweet six- 
teen gets the worth of her pin-money 
when she expends it on “The Port of 
Missing Men!” 


* ce 


How Far the pop- 

ular faney for the y 
adventure novel will 
carry us is a matter 
for interesting spec- 
ulation. There is 
scarcely anything on 
the round globe 
which is man’s world, 
or anything in_ his 
observation around or 
over it, which has 
not been “used” by 
the adventure novel- 
ists. What we shall 
read about when 
every subject has been 
twice covered is what 
the reading public has 
some right to be 
curious about. Will it 
encourage a return Pe ees 

to the problem novel, 

the psychological short story? Shall we 
ever again be allowed the fascination of 
stvle? Because the public is willing to 
pay for it, authors of standing to-day are 
turning out quite universally stories of 
such exaggerated plot that not even the 
simplest soul could be expected to pre- 
tend to believe it. The wilder the fancy, 
the more sales for the book, so no one 
can blame the author for sending forth 
such literary hobgoblins as we to-day 
demand at the book counters. Now that 
extravagance has reached its limit in 
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SARA DEAN, AUTHOR OF “‘TRAVERS” 
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. Wells and White and Adams and the rest 
of that school, the inevitable reaction 
must already be turning somewhere its 
invisible tide. But where?—toward 
Meredith and Henry James or Edith 
Wharton? 
* 
Elsewhere appears 
the reproduction of an 
etching by Gertrude 
Partington, of San Francisco, a field of 
art in which this talented Californian has 
won remarkable distinction. Miss Par- 
tington is the daughter of the late J. H. 
E. Partington, an English painter of 
considerable note, who came to California 
in 1890. She gave 
very early indications 
of more than _ ordi- 
| nary talent, and was 
engaged as an illus- 
trator artist on the 

San Francisco Ea2am- 

iner before she was 

sixteen years of age. 

She remained on the 

Examiner for four 

vears, becoming well 

known-as a magazine 
illustrator. Early in 

1900 she went to 

Philadelphia, where 

she worked on _ the 

North American for 

some six months, 
| leaving there for 
| Paris, to gratify a 
| dominant desire to 

become a__ painter. 

Success followed her 

= efforts from the 
beginning, In 1904, 
her picture, “Joyous Pan,” had a highly 
flattering reception at the Paris salon, 
and has since won much fame for the 
painter in the American galleries. A 
series of portraits in oil, notably that of 
Mrs. Eleanor Garnett Ward, a distin- 
guished member of the American smart 
set in Paris, added steadily to the artist’s 
reputation. 

Two years ago, only, was undertaken 
the dry-point work in which she, Miss 
Partington, has achieved her latest rather 
extraordinary fame. That there are, 


Notable Gtchings 
by Gertrude Partington 
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STUDY OF A NEW YORK SOCIETY WOMAN—FROM A DRY-POINT ETCHING BY GERTRUDE PARTINGTON 
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beside the California etcher, only two 
other etchers that have become famous 
in dry-point portraiture. Helleu, the 
noted Frenchman, and Edgar Chahine— 
whose models have the curious distine- 
tion of superlative ugliness—doubtless 
accounts in part for the swift recognition 
obtained in this line by this Californian. 
For the fewness of its followers the 
difficulty of the art is doubtless largely 
responsible, the portrait being 
drawn with a diamond directly 
upon a brilliant copper plate. 
No acids are used to “bite” 
the line, whose thickness there- 
fore depends wholly upon the 
amount of force used and no 
correction of the line is pos- 
sible after it is set down. 

To Mr. Rodman Wana- 
maker, of the well known 
Philadelphia family, and a con- 
stant patron of Miss Parting- 
ton’s work, is due her venture 
in the etching art. The Phila- 
delphia connoissuer was dis- 
satisfied with the portrait of 
his daughter that had been done 
by M. Helleu, and persvaded 
the California artist to see 
what she could do with the 
medium. The portrait was a 
phenomenal success, and Mr. 
Wanamaker, on its completion, 
immediately commissioned the 
artist to make a series of dry- 
point portraits of beautiful 
women. This task hag taken 
up most of her time since then, 
and has created something of a 
furor in the East, and wher- 
ever they have been seen. Miss 
Partington has used all Amer- 
ican models, the French type 
of beauty not interesting her, 
though her models are all 
American girls resident in 
Paris where she has been for 
the last seven years, with the 
exception of one visit to her 
home in San Francisco. Another 
commission for a_ beautiful 
women series decided her to 
use the California beauty for 
model. 
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Or spEcIALLY notable interest in the 
April Century is the discussion of “The 
Age of Mental Virility,” by W. A. New- 
man Dorland, M. D., who presents in this 
paper the main results of three years’ 
investigation into the records of achieve- 
ment of the world’s chief workers and 
thinkers. The conclusions set forth are 
based upon the careful compilation and 
analysis of famous men. 


GERTRUDE PARTINGTON, THE SAN FRANCISCO PAINTER, ILLUSTRATOR 
AND ETCHER, WHO HAS WON FAME IN NEW YORK AND PARIS 












































































SUNSET’S RODEO 








BEING A ROUNDUP OF MAVERICK STORIES AND 

OF STRAYS WORTH CORRALING, WISE OR OTHER- 

WISE, GAY OR GRAVE, BUT ALL OF THE FAR 
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MEMALOOSE ISLAND 


ATURE did not burden the bosom of 

the grand old Columbia river with too 
many islands, but she gave it one with sandy 
soil, easy to dig. This was why the Indians 
for many miles around buried their dead 
there, and named it Memaloose Island. There 
was no use in an Indian digging in stony soil 
and wasting time that he might use in think- 
ing or in swiping horses from neighbor tribes. 
According to Cutmouth John, a very vera- 
cious Indian, he used to meet fleets of Indian 
canoes coming up the river to bury their dead 
on Memaloose Island as much as four hun- 
dred years ago. 

Where the Columbia has worked its way 
well into the great Cascade range sits this 
Memaloose Island, with towering mountains 
frowning down upon it. It was never inviting. 
In fact, people passing it by boat could 
often see bleaching bones exposed by shifting 
sands. Some of them were also left exposed 
by scientific sharps who robbed red men’s 
graves in the interest of science, and eastern 
museums, and left undesirable 
lying around, although the digging was easy. 

The Indians would willingly strangle horses 
for their dead to ride Derby races on in the 
happy hunting grounds, but they would never 
decorate their graves with flowers, and nature 
refused to do anything in that line for 
Memaloose Island, but still a pioneer named 
Vic Trivitt decided that it was just the place 
where ne wanted to be buried, and when he 
persisted in the idea, his old steamboat 
friends promised to plant him there after he 
had crossed the divide. They kept the promise 
and gave him a fine funeral from The Dalles 
on a special boat, and the monument they 
raised over his remains is an object of inter- 
est to travelers along the great waterway. To 
see a monument in such a place causes crit- 
icism and curiosity. 

Trivitt’s selection will certainly keep him in 
the local limelight for ages to come, for a 


specimens 


trip along the Columbia is something the 
tourist can not afford to miss. Trivitt had 
absorbed the idea that the Indians were a 
wronged race. He had collided with some 
mean white men who played poker with packs 
of fifty-seven cards and robbed birds’ nests 
without a license, and he came to consider 
his own race too cultus to rest among after 
the race of life was over. White men who 
knew him thought well of him as a man and 
a brother. When all the travel went up the 
Columbia by boat, he had the monopoly of 
running the bars on all the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company’s boats, and his trade in 
conversation water was very large, for the 
trip from Portland to The Dalles took all 
day. Then the traveler tarried over night at 
the Yewmatilla House, whose cooks, imported 
from the Orient, gave the food the peculiar 
flavor of having all been cooked in the same 
fryingpan. It was right in front of this noted 
old hotel that Steamboat Snaggs, pioneer 
purser, used to cross the Columbia on the 
backs of schools of salmon and think nothing 
of it. 
J. W. Revincron. 


_ *> 
CUDDLE TIME 


As the evening shadows gather, 
Then ’tis cuddle-time, I know, 
When my baby, dressed for Dreamland, 
Comes a-romping to me so, 
Comes and begs of me to hold him 
On my knees and “rock-a-by,” 
As the purpling sun sinks lower 
In the gleaming western sky. 


And he cuddles to me nearer, 
As the firelight softly glows, 
And across the dusky portals, 
Ghostly flickering shadows throws; 
And two dimpled arms about me 
Are clasped tighter for a kiss— 
Ah, was richer, rarer necklace 
Placed about one’s neck than this? 
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And I clasp and hold him closer, 
Little tousled head of gold, 
As he begs dad for the “’tory” 
Which a hundred times I’ve told; 
Begs to have me “tell it over” 
Of the quaint Red Riding Hood, 
Or the bears, that happy family, 
Living in the deep, dark wood. 


Soon the drooping, drooping lashes 
Cover up two eyes of brown, 
And the tousled head so golden 
On my breast sinks lower down; 
Lower yet, till deep in slumber, 
Cuddled close to me he lies, 
With the glory of the sunset 
In his sleeping, dreaming eyes. 


In his eyes, in whose rare luster 
Shines the beauty of the dawn, 
Till I know that into Dreamland 
My wee golden-head has gone. 
Ah, the sweetness of the pleasure, 
Making life one golden rhyme, 
With a dimpled babe to fondle, 
When it cometh cuddle-time. 
E. A. Brininstoor. 


+ 


A MIRACLE OF THE PLAINS 

NE of the first parties to cross the great 

arid plains of the West by the southern 
route encamped, one day, as the shadows grew 
long, at the foot of a mesa in Arizona. This 
was back in the forties when little was known 
of the region west of the Rocky Mountains. 

These men, less than a dozen in number, 
had been many days crossing New Mexico 
and a portion of Arizona and they had found 
but barrenness and desolation, for it was at 
the close of the long, hot, rainless summer 
season. As far as they could see about their 
camp was not a green thing. Clouds of dust 
swept over them, heat oppressed them, thirst 
tantalized them, for they found no water at 
this camping place and their canteens were 
nearly empty. 

“Oh, for a sight of green fields once 
more,” sighed one of the number and the 
others echoed the wish in their hearts, if not 
by words. That night there came a remark- 
able answer to the wish. 

The rainy season, in this latitude, begins 
about November Ist. This was the last of 
October, and that night the region was visited 
by a heavy fall of rain. The campers, who 
were without shelter, were drenched, but they 
did not complain. On the contrary they 
rejoiced and they arose from their blankets 
and scooped holes in the sand, in which to 
catch the water, and they drank their fill and 
replenished their canteens and spent the rest 
of the night rejoicing. 
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Just before morning the rain ceased, and 
though wet to the skin, the travel-wearied men 
returned to their blanket-beds and fell asleep. 
When they awoke it was daylight and the sun 
was shining. They arose and looked about 
them and lo! a miracle had been performed 
while they slept. All about them the great 
plain was one mass of living green. They 
could not believe that they saw aright. 
They rubbed their eyes and looked again. Yes, 
there were the green fields they had sighed 
for the night before. They could not under- 
stand it, and when, months later, after they 
had reached the coast and a letter had taken 
its long journey around by the isthmus to the 
friends at home, the account was read by 
those they had left behind, the veracity of 
these men was very much doubted. A dry, 
dusty barren plain at sunset, and a broad 
expanse of green at sunrise? Ah, no. That 
were impossible! 

But it is not impossible. It is a miracle 
which is annually performed in various sec- 
tions of Arizona, Texas and Mexico, and it is 
all due to a plant commonly known as the 
resurrection plant, but which is known to 
botanists as the selaginella lepidophylla. 

This plant, during the dry season, curls 
itself up into a compact ball and becomes 
brown and to all appearances dead. On the 
great arid plains where it abounds and where 
little vegetation is found, the winds are ever 
sweepirtg clouds of dust, so that the little dry 
balls are covered with the sand of the plain 
or so bedusted as to be scarcely observable. 
One hour of soaking in tepid water is sufli- 
cient to resurrect this remarkable plant, how- 
ever, and a warm rain will cause the plant to 
unfold, throwing off the dust and dirt of the 
summer’s accumulation and, as the fluid 
permeates its absorbent system it becomes a 
bright green and it is in the zenith of its 
glory at once. 

The plant is of a mosslike nature and what 
appears to be leaves is but tiny branches, 
therefore the impression gained by many that 
the plant puts forth its leaves in a single 
night is a false one. It merely unfolds the 
tiny, green branches which have been folded 
all during the dry season. 

There is a plant of similar habits, though 
little resembling the selaginella, which is 
found in the deserts of Arabia and Syria. 
This is known as the “Rose of Jerico.” Its 
botanical name is, anastatica hierochuntica. 
The branches of this plant are woody and 
they curl up, during the dry season, as does 
the resurrection plant, and unfold in the wet 
season, but they do not take on the green 
appearance of the Arizona plant, but put 
forth a tiny blossom and bear tiny seeds. 

Artuvur J. Burpick 
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TITE RESURRECTION PLANT, AFTER A RAIN AND BEFORI 


TO CALIFORNIA 


O, sunny land so fair, 
Thy hills and valleys are 
A gift from heaven. 
Land of the sunset sea, 
Land of the orange tree, 
And every beauty free 
Which God has given. 


O, land of summer day, 

Kissed by the ocean’s spray, 
Fanned by its breeze; 

Land where thy mountains high 

Stand guard o’er vale and sky, 

And proudly with them vie 
Thy grand old trees. 


In the ocean’s peaceful breast 

Thy sun sinks to his rest 
While soft winds blow. 

Hail! to thy land renowned, 

Where fruit and flowers abound 

And thy mountain brows are crowned 
With wreaths of snow. 


Mattie L. Henry. 
* 
ON FREMONT’S PEAK 


HE honor of first raising the American 

flag in California belongs to John C. 
Fremont. In 1845, Fremont, a captain in the 
army, was given authority by his government 
to make a survey of a route to the Pacific. 
In the early part of 1846 his wanderings led 
him in the vicinity of Monterey bay and he 
also traveled through the Salinas valley. 





Having been on the move continually for some 
months, he was desirous of resting his men 
and horses, and applied to. General Castro, 
who was the military commandant of that 
section of the country, for permission to camp 
on the Salinas plain for some months or until 
his party should be entirely recruited. 

General Castro had a presidio at Monterey 
and also headquarters at San Juan Bautista, 
at which place there was also a mission. The 
distance from the camp, where Fremont 
desired to establish himself for a time, to San 
Juan was about fifteen miles and the permis- 
sion that Fremont desired was granted by 
Castro. It was but a few days, however, when 
Fremont was apprised that Castro had 
changed his attitude and was preparing to 
drive him out of the country. 

Lieutenant Chavez, of the Castro forces, 
appeared with two subordinates one morning 
at Fremont’s camp and in peremptory com- 
mands ordered Fremont to leave California 
forthwith. This Fremont refused to do, but 
to be prepared for an attack journeyed in the 
direction of the Gabilan mountains and choos- 
ing the highest peak, which has since been 
honored with his name, made his camp there. 
He found on arriving that the place was 
admirably suited to his purpose. For the last 
few rods the peak which was bare of vegeta- 
tion at this point rose at a very sharp angle 
and at its base was a small valley with 
springs of water and forage for his horses 
in abundance. 

The view from the eminence is superb—the 
Salinas valley to the south, on the west the 

























































beautiful bay of Monterey and the Pajaro 
valley, to the north the San Juan valley in the 
foreground, divided by a low range of hills 
from the Santa Clara valley along which the 
view extends to Mount Hamilton nearly fifty 
miles away. The eastern outlook gives a view 
of the valley of the San Benito with glimpses 
here and there through different passes of the 
famous valley of the San Joaquin. Higher 
peaks in the mountain ranges on the northwest 
and south stand out clearly against the sky 
and the Salinas, Pajaro, and San Benito 
rivers, winding slowly toward the coast, add 
to the charm of the view. 

The tranquility of the situation was not 
long to be enjoyed. A breastwork of logs and 
brush was quickly constructed in the form of 
a rude fort; a tall sapling was prepared and 
erected, and from it the American flag, amid 
the cheers of the gallant party was floated 
in the breeze. From his camp, Fremont could 
view the mission and town of San Juan. He 
saw the drilling of the soldiers and the hand- 
ling of cannon, and saw all the preparations 
to attack that were being made. 

The Californians, as Fremont calls the 
Mexicans then resident in the state, endeav- 
ored to arouse the Indians to participate in 
the attack, indulging them with much wine, 
but as they are not specially referred to by 
Fremont in his letters after this time, it is 
believed they were not disposed to co-operate. 

On the afternoon of the second day in camp 
a troop of cavalry was observed approaching 
along the road that led from San Juan to 
Monterey and then to take the wood road 
toward the camp near the summit. 

Fremont with about forty of his men (he 
had about sixty in his party) went out from 
his encampment and concealed themselves in 
a gully which paralleled the road, and was 
fully screened by brush. The troops from San 
Juan approached the vicinity until within one 
hundred yards of where the Americans were 
ambushed. Then they paused, consulted 
together and after some delay returned to 
the town. Had they come to battle with the 
men of Fremont it is believed there would 
have been much bloodshed; the United States 
troops were all heavily armed and, though 
desirous of peace, were ready to sacrifice all 
for the honor of their flag. The troops of the 
Mexican general approaching by the narrow 
road in a dense body and in great numbers 
made a solid target, and at such close range 
it was to be expected that the losses among 
them would have been very great. 

With the return of the Californians to their 
garrison at the mission, Fremont again went 
into his camp at the peak. On the third day 
toward evening, the sapling bearing the flag 
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of the expedition fell. This was taken by the 
leader as a sign that he ought to retire from 
the country, and accordingly the next morn- 
ing preparations to move were begun and 
before the sun was too hot the party had 
struck camp and headed for the San Joaquin 
valley. 

Soon after the departure of the gallant 
band a man named John Gilroy, arrived at 
the site of Fremont’s camp, being the bearer 
of a letter sent by Castro to Fremont. Find- 
ing the camp deserted and not being able to 
deliver the message, Gilroy returned to the 
headquarters in San Juan. In the communica- 
tion which Gilroy carried, Castro made offers 
to Fremont, inviting him to combine with him 
and endeavor to overthrow the then Governor 
of California, Don Pio Pico. This idea of 
co-operating no doubt accounts for the 
consultation close to where Fremont was 
intrenched when the move was first made to 
attack him on the mountain. General Castro 
finding that this plan of getting Fremont’s 
help to assist in the overthrow of his superior 
in office was a failure, then issued a proclama- 
tion stating that the band of highwaymen had 
been driven out of the country and despoiled 
of horses and munitions of war. 

The movements of Fremont were very 
deliberate in spite of the fact that his pur- 
suers numbered about four hundred and had 
with them three field pieces. At no time did 
he cover more than six miles a day till he 
reached the San Joaquin when he proceeded 
more rapidly on his journey toward Sutter's 
Fort, after reaching which he continued on 
his way ‘to Oregon. He soon returned and 
after many operations in the vicinity of 
Sutter’s Fort, Sonoma, San Rafael, and in 
other places, he again returned to Sutter's 
Fort and later proceeded toward Monterey. 
While on the way to Monterey he captured 
the mission and quarters at San Juan Bau- 
tista, hoisting the American flag there on the 
plaza on the eighteenth of July, 1846. Two 
hours after his arrival Lieutenant Fauntleroy, 
of Commodore Sloat’s squadron, which was 
then anchored in Monterey bay, reached San 
Juan for the purpose of taking possession of 
some cannon that were hidden in the place. 
Finding the place already in the possession 
of American forces he returned with Fremont 
to Monterey to report to the commodore, but 
was subsequently ordered to return and dig 
up the guns and ammunition said to have been 
buried by Castro when he retreated, and take 
them to Monterey, all of which Commodore 
Sloat reports was done before he sailed for 
Panama on his return home. The headquarters 
of General Castro at San Juan locally known 
as the Castro House, stands to-day as in the 
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time of Fremont. The peak is unchanged by 
time, the weeds have overgrown the breast- 
works and shelter of Fremont and his men, 
and the only mark that will stand, a reminder 
of the historical importance of the place is an 
iron flagstaff which has recently been erected 
by a few citizens cherishing the memory of 
deeds well done. The sixty-second anniversary 
of the raising of the flag on Fremont’s Peak 
with proper ceremonials on 
March 4. At this time the flag was again 
raised. Lieutenant John C. Fremont of the 
navy, a grandson of the Pathfinder, officiating 
at the halyards. 


was celebrated 


Harry WELCH. 
' 


A SONG OF THE TROUT 


Oh, for a day, 

In the dashing spray 
Of a mountain stream I know; 

With rod and line, 

And a friend of mine, 
Where limpid waters flow, 

What joy supreme, 

To wade in the stream, 
And fish in each crystal pool, 

To whip the tide 

Where the beauties hide, 
In shades of the forest cool. 


To rest and dream 
By the mountain stream, 
And live in a shelter tent; 
With naught to do, 
*Neath the heavens blue, 
But fish to my heart’s content ; 
What joy to wade 
In the welcome shade, 
And cast for the wary trout; 
What joy is mine, 
When my dripping line 
Draws the speckled beauties out. 


Oh, for a day, 
Where the troutlets play 
In a mountain stream I know; 
Where waters leap, 
Like waves on the deep 
And, by jingo, I will go; 
The wild wood calls, 
And the roaring falls 
Of the stream invite me out; 
Farewell to the brown 
Oid dusty town 
Um off for the mountain trout. 


J. A. BuCHANAN. 
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FAIRYLAND 
Among the hills lies Fairyland, 
Where the modest bluebells grow 
And the drooping-bride in the eventide 
Is shyly bending low; 
Where the larkspur blooms with 
heart 
And the johnny-jump-ups nod 
To the lilies that blush at the painter’s brusl 
In the sunshine fresh from God. 


a sturdy 


Among the hills lies Fairyland 
In the golden month of May, 
When the sweet perfume of the ftowers in 
bloom 
Makes a dream of a perfect day, 
Then the fairies dance where the 
glance 
On the wings of the humming bees, 
And the butterfly as he flutters by 
Steals a kiss from a young heartsease. 


sunbeams 


Among the hills lies Fairyland 
‘Where we wandered long ago, 

And the precious spell of the brownies fell 
From the depths of the mistletoe. 

When we were as pure as the fair young 

flowers 

That we culled with a chubby hand, 

And the crooning stream was a lullaby theme 
That was sung by a fairy band. 


Among the hills lies Fairyland, 
But the fairies we can not see, 

And the lullaby songs of the elfish throngs 
Are an echoed minstrelsy. 

For we are wise with the craft of men, 
And our hearts are filled with care, 

And our feet that trod o’er the fay-ringed sod 
Will nevermore wander there. 


Aprian V. Horrmann 


* 
ONE MORE CONVENTION 


HE Sunday-school forces of the Pacific 

slope have united in extending an invita- 
tion to the Twelfth International Sunday 
School Association in convention at Louisville, 
Kentucky, June 18 to 23, to hold its Thir- 
teenth Triennial session at San Francisco in 
1911. The Eleventh International Convention 
was held in Toronto, 1905, and the claims of 
San Francisco were presented, and a final 
vote gave San Francisco the second place, 
which means that San Francisco holds first 
place for the 1911 convention. The leaders of 
the International Sunday School Association 
are representatives of some of the largest 
business firms of the East. Every effort will 
be put forward by the California Sunday 
School Associations to bring this important 
meeting to the Pacific Coast. 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S PHONOGRAPH 


When in bed I’m sweetly sleeping, 
As the gentle dawn is creeping 


{n the windows, and the sunshine casts vague shadows on the floor, 


And in Slumberland I wander, 
And o’er mystic fancies ponder, 
{ am ruthlessly awakened by an awful sound next door. 
Its discordant echoes quiver 
Till the air is all a-shiver, 
| And its ribald detonations pierce my being like a gaff; 


And my brain becomes more hazy, 
And I'm slowly driven crazy 


By the unharmonic harshness of my neighbor’s phonograph! 


How it grates upon my senses, 
When that talk-machine commences 
To give tuneless imitations of Professor Sousa’s airs! 
How the sing-song music chokes me, 
And to murder near provokes me! 
But the fiend behind the trouble for my curses never cares. 
Imprecations I may utter; 
Maledictions I may stutter, 
| As that cacophonous babel works upon me more and more; 
| But I have to grin and bear it, 
Though I solemnly declare it 


Is enough to drive one frantic—is that phonograph next door! 


One of these fine days I’m going, 
With my spirits overflowing, 
And an ax of good proportions slyly hung beneath my coat, 
Over to my neighbor’s dwelling, 
And when I have finished telling 


To a little honest labor 


| Just the object of my visit, then ten seconds I'll devote 
| 


On that nuisance of my neighbor; 
I will crash it and I'll smash it and I'll dash it to the floor. 
It may get me in a pickle, 





FOREST DEVASTATION 
By J. M. Carroii 


66 EARS of waste, careless methods and 

short-sighted policy in order to gain 
immediate profits have brought the United 
States to the eve of a lumber famine. 
Although the Federal Government is doing all 
in its power to ward off the peril, having set 
aside one hundred and fifty million acres of 
forest reserve lands, the prospective famine 
can be prevented only by the individual 
holders of forest lands, or by state laws. The 
waste has been incalculable and the increased 
cost of lumber heralds an impending famine. 





But I'll bet a shiny nickel 
That his nerve-destroying phonograph will bother me no more! 


E. A. BrininstToou. 


To get quick profits the lumbermen have not 
attempted to make use of the tops of trees, 
and after the lower parts have been taken 
away the tops have been allowed to lie in the 
forests, and when fires came along the dead 
wood gave the flames additional impetus. 
“The loss by forest fires amounts to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every year. There 
have been many years of improper and waste- 


ful methods of lumbering which have ruined * 


many valuable tracts of forest land. The 
lumbermen finding their immediate wants so 
large that they did not trouble about the future, 
went ahead and cut at random. In time, it 
is probable that the Federal Government 
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may take action to perpetuate the forests 
by replanting, following the example of 
European countries, but the checking of the 
present peril rests with the state and through 
state laws. The greater part of the eastern 
and middle west country now looks to the 
Pacific Coast for its lumber, and if the coast 
states wish to maintain this profitable indus- 
try in the future, they will have to pass and 
enforce suitable laws governing it.” 

The above statement was made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at San Francisco, 
August 8, 1907. 

A monumental reminder of the ruthless 
destruction, two decades ago, of the redwood 
forests of one section of California, lies in 
the heart of the Santa Cruz mountains, about 
three miles north of Ben Lomond along the 
east branch of Love creek. It is a gigantic 
pile of weather-stained sawdust, packed by 
the heavy winter rains into a hardened mass 
which each year assumes new fantastic archi- 
tectural forms, shaped by the action of the 
elements and the varying course of the creek 
burrowing through it. The pile some years 
ago solidly covered an area of several acres, 
and had an average height of fifty feet. It 
had its origin from a lumber mill which was 
established nearly twenty years ago farther 
up the waterway. The debris of waste wood 
and sawdust was carelessly cast into the creek 
and floated down stream to a wide canon with 
-a narrow outlet. The damming of the outlet 
was an early result, and the accumulation 
commenced. When the operations of the 
loggers ceased, the canon was completely 
filled with dense rubbish. It is said that in 
size the huge mound equaled a_ three-story 
building that covered a city block. 

For a number of years the water found an 
exit in subterranean fashion, and when the 
millmen sought other fields, the winter floods 
hollowed out tunnels and ravines. Then came 
cave-ins and slides resulting in the formation 
of grotesque structures with oddly -shaped 
turrets. Last year (1907) the sawdust pit 
so the people of the district designate it—con- 
tained a miniature lake surrounded by high, 
arid, brown walls of commiruted wood. 

On all sides, like blackened ghosts doing 
sullen sentinel duty, are charred stumps of 
redwood giants that contributed to the filling 
of the canon. On the hillsides, and bordering 
the water’s edge, scores of them are over six 
- feet in diameter. Many of the remnants show 
that the trees were as large as those now being 
exhibited in the Big Basin as marvels of the 
sequoia sempervirens family. 

Everywhere throughout the neighborhood, 
as elsewhere in the redwood belts of the state, 
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are manifested the efforts of nature to repair 
the damage of the axmen. Springing from 
the roots of the stumps are the redwood 
saplings—“the second growth.” Dozens of 
these young trees, with diameters from eight 
to twelve inches are frequently clustered about 
a single stump, making a stubborn struggle 
for existence, and mastery over their kindred. 
For it is a case of survival of the fittest. 
There is not sufficient nourishment in the 
immediate soil of each family of the newer 
generation to rear them all to maturity, and 
their growth is hampered until the weaker 
succumb. Then the survivors flourish rapidly. 

A few of the intelligent owners of these 
groves are thinning out the clusters to impart 
the full vigor of the roots to the trees that 
are spared, but even in present conditions the 
spirit of commercialism is rampant, for the 
needs of modern civilization have encroached 
into the young forests. The telephone and 
telegraph companies offer tempting prices 
for trees of certain size and in some localities 
the ax is resuming its unsparing work. It 
would seem that if California is to regain 
the redwood forests that were destroyed, the 
Federal Government must interfere with 
the rights of private ownership, if such course 
could legally be made possible. 


% 
WHEN THE SEA WIND BLOWS 


My wanderlust has come again 

In hunger for the sea; 

In longing and in hoping, when 
I dream where I might be. 


For it’s Durban town with the Esplanade 
And the hill above the sea; 

And it’s Port Limon and the fragrant shade 
Of a certain orange tree. 


There’s a gravski* up in Sevastopol 
I'would make me young to see; 
There’s a mango-walk in Guayaquil 
Where I'd give my soul to be. 


Oh, it’s Pernambuco and Easter Isle 
With their sniff of the strong salt sea; 
There are a thousand tongues to ev’ry mile, 
And they call and call to me. 
My wanderlust has come again, 
And I must go to sea; 
I must kick the shackles loose again, 
And set me forth to sea. 


*p 


soat-landing. 


Kesey Percivat KircHe.. 
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ONE MORE SONG OF SPRING 





By Cuitpe Harotp 











O balmy wind, dear | 
harbinger of" Spring, 
Ot thee L SINS 2 Tee 
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Dost strip the fitst. sweet 
blossoms fom the boush , 
And Knock the little birdies 





<al ley -west. 
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L love .thy zest, 
T hy playful | jest when thou 
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O bahay dear harbinger 
“of Springs ¢ 
Of thee J sins,. 
































$2,000 FOR SHORT STORIES 


HIS magazine is in the field for short stories—the best short stories 

of western out-of-door life that can be written. The attention of 

all writers is called to this announcement, which means that between this 

date and July 31 cash prizes amounting to $2,000 will be paid for fifteen 

stories of the character desired. This amount will be divided into the 

following prizes: First prize, $500; second prize, $250; third prize, - 

$200; fourth and fifth prizes, $150 each; five stories at $100 each; 
five stories at $50 each. 

The only limitations put upon writers are that the manuscripts 
shall run between three thousand and eight thousand words; that they 
shall relate in some manner to the country west of the Mississippi river, 
or to any locality north of the equator in lands washed by the Pacific, 
although preference will be given those relating to the Western states. 
_They must all relate to the out-of-doors and be buoyant, cheerful and 
hopeful. 

All stories should reach this office not later than July 31, and prize 
winners will be announced in the October number. The author’s name 
and address should not be attached to the manuscript, but should be 
submitted in a separate sealed envelope which should simply bear the 
title of the story. The stories will be passed upon by three readers, all 
of them independent of the editorial staff. All manuscripts not receiving 
prizes, or purchased independently, will be returned at the close of the 
competition, providing stamps for such return are enclosed. All should 
be typewritten, and should be plainly addressed: SHorT Story ConrTEst, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
— PROGRESS AND GENERAL ‘inaia 
OF ALL THE WEST he Se 

















TACOMA BEAUTIFUL 


FACTS OF TIMELY INTEREST CONCERNING THIS CITY OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


By Cuartes Epwarp Currter 


ACOMA, Washington, has the most 

beautiful situation and environment of 
any city I have ever visited.” In these words 
Sir Henry Irving, who visited Tacoma a few 
years ago, gave enthusiastic praise of the city 
on Puget Sound, whose wonderful beauty, 
equable climate, magnificent scenery, hand- 
some homes and hospitable people had so 
impressed him after a stay of several days 
there. Other men as well known have also 
paid their contribution of acknowledgment 
to the city’s greatness, as viewed from the 
standpoint of beauty of environment, oppor- 
tunity and resource of industrial development, 


unequaled railroad and shipping facilities, 
healthfulness and educational advantages. 
Except to those who have visited this favored 
spot these bits of testimony seem improbable, 
but thousands from all parts of the country 
go every year to see and experience for them- 
selves the things that have been told them, 
and they soon become citizens of this new city 
that offers so many inducements. 

The peninsula on which Tacoma is built 
rises in successive terraces several hundred 
feet above the waters of Commencement bay 
and the Narrows, arms of Puget Sound, which 
afford miles and miles of deep-water front 
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A CASTLE ON THE RHINE—IT’S TACOMA’S PALATIAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
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IN THE HARBOR OF TACOMA 


suitable for industries,.railroad and steam- 
ship terminals. This rolling plateau is 
crowned with stately business blocks rising 
far above the smoke of traffic and industry, 
and beautiful homes built along well paved 
streets and among numerous parks. The city 
is itself a huge park, every yard adding its 
contribution of verdure and blossom, fresh 
practically the year round. Added to the 
beauty close at hand are views of marine, 
mountain and forest scenery in every direc- 
tion, unsurpassed for grandeur. Numerous 
wooded islands in nearby waters of the sound 
afford sites for many summer homes, where 
the people of the city live several months 
during the year, in order to enjoy boating, 
fishing and bathing. Steamers ply back and 
forth between the islands and city, affording 
cheap and easy access to these breathing 
spots for those who wish to carry on their 
business in the city. While not necessary to 
leave Tacoma to enjoy a most salubrious sum- 
mer climate her people do so because of their 
desire to get still nearer nature on island as 
well as in the mountains. There they enjoy 
life to the utmost, living in tents or bunga- 
lows, and fishing for salmon, trout and other 
game fish that abound. These islands have 
ranches on which are raised for nearby 
markets surpassingly fine berries and fruits 
of various kinds, vegetables and poultry. 
Across the waters of the Narrows and 
above the stretch of dark forest to the north- 
west can be seen a ridge of saw-tooth peaks, 
known as the Olympics, whose tops are 
covered the year around with snow and ice. 
Through the forests surrounding these rugged 


piles roam herds of elk, deer and other wild 
animals. This country is but thinly settled, 
but in not many years it will have a consider- 
able population brought by rail lines now, 
building through it. On the other side of the 
eity, extending to the extreme limit of vision 
northeast-and to the southeast can be seen the 
snow-capped. Cascade range, with Mount 
Adams and Mount St. Helens at the southern 
extremity, Mount Tacoma nearer and Mount 
Baker to the north. These peaks rear. their 
heads like mighty sentinels that may be seen 
for hundreds of miles in every direction. 
Standing out from the main axis of the 
range, Mount Tacoma, some sixty miles away 
can be seen from sea level at Tacoma to the 
full extent of its grand and rugged 14,528 
feet. Probably no other city in the world has 
such an inspiring picture. On clear, bright 
days the mountain affords a view never to be 
forgotten. At such times, its distance, to the 
uninitiated, is a matter of surprising con- 
jecture—five, ten, twenty miles and other 
guesses far below the real distance are made. 
Looking at this pile from well within the city, 
the mountain seems to rise just above its 
suburbs. It is related that a nearsighted 
guest of the Tacoma hotel, from which one of 
the finest views is to be had of the mountain, 
saw it for the first time on a clear day. Con- 
vinced that it was only a short distance away 
she started to walk to it, wheeling the baby 
and only turned back when told it lay nearly 
sixty miles distant. Hardly twice alike are the 
pictures seen of Tacoma, the glory of the sun- 
light and the cloud effects giving wonderful 
variety to-its appearance. Most wonderful, 
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GRAND AND RUGGED MOUNT TACOMA—14,528 FEET 


however, is the view to be had at eventide as 
the sun drops below the western hills into the 
broad Pacific. For some time the huge cone 
of ice and snow is suffused with a pink glow 
that, slowly rising, rests on the crest for a 
few moments before the sun sinks from sight. 
This beautiful mountain is the wonder and 
admiration of all who see it, whether for the 
first or the thousandth time. It is believed 
that in no similar district on the whole conti- 
nent is such a range of altitude afforded as 
can be had from Tacoma, at sea level, to the 
top of Mount Tacoma. 

Tacoma is a paradise for automobilists and 
wheelmen. By reason of the equable climate 
prevailing on Puget Sound, automobiling is a 
sport that may be enjoyed the year round, 
especially during the summer time when con- 
ditions are perfect in every respect. In the 
city are more than forty miles of streets 
recently paved with asphalt or brick, while to 
the south leading in various directions, among 
the numerous lakes on the parklike prairies, 
are great stretches of natural macadam roads. 
Clubhouses, summer cottages and the tents of 
‘ampers, as well as permanent residences, 
surround these lakes, the largest of which are 
American, Gravelly, Steilacoom and Span- 
away. On the prairies, amid such surround- 
ings, the government has selected a large 
tract of ground on which to hold its maneu- 
vers, regular troops with the National Guard 
of the coast states assembling there at stated 
periods for instruction. Only a few feet 
below the surface of the ground, in the gravel 
bed that underlies this whole region, is an 


unlimited supply of pure water. Geologists 
believe, that from these natural underground 
reservoirs, there is sufficient water to supply 
the wants of a city of a million population 
and more. Wells sunk south of Tacoma now. 
supply Tacoma’s needs. 

Visitors do not have to go far for attrac- 
tions for the twelve hundred and _ twenty 
acres of public parks afford a great variety 
of rare plants and flowers. So equable is the 
climate that grass keeps green the year 
around and roses bloom continuously, while 
the plant life native to countries far to the 
south, flourish. Point Defiance Park, a tract 
of six hundred and forty acres of virgin 
forest, at the point of the peninsula on which 
Tacoma is built, shows a striking combination 
of the natural—for most of the great firs and 
cedars of the forest have been left—with the 
work of experienced gardeners. c 

One of the spring attractions of this great 
park, which is to this city what Golden Gate 
Park is to San Francisco, or Central Park to 
New York, is an immense bed of tulips, more 
than fifty thousand in number, forming a 
brilliant varicolored mass with the dark 
forest for a background. Thousands and 
thousands of roses of the rarest variet! 
bloom here profusely from early spring unt] 
late in the fall and no visitor ever leaves the 
park without at least one blossom as a 
reminder. 

Surrounded on two sides by the waters of 
the sound, facilities for bathing and boating 
are close at hand. The wide beaches are the 
gathering place of picnic parties and it is the 
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SUMMER LIFE IN THE COUNTRY CLOSE ABOUT TACOMA 


custom of many families to take their evening 
meal in the pretty groves beside the beach. 
At times, as far as one can see, the beach is 
alive with such parties, whose camp-fires of 
driftwood send up an appetizing odor. Troll- 
ing for salmon off this point usually rewards 
the fishermen with catches large enough for 
any party. Driveways and paths have been 
cut through the forest of this park, allowing 
the enjoyment of its beauty without spoiling 
the glories of nature as seen in the tangled 
wildwood. Some of the immense fir and 
cedars still standing here were doubtless 
growing when Columbus landed on other 
shores. They will be preserved for all time to 
come, a forest reserve within a city, and a 
botanical garden where the students of the 
numerous schools and colleges may study 
botany. The zodlogical collection at this park 
is considered very fine, consisting of a herd of 
elk, a larger herd of buffalo, with native 
bears, deer and smaller animals. An immense 
Kadiak bear, said to be the largest in cap- 
tivity, has a pit to himself. The other city 
parks, with their variety of landscape and 
flora, are equally attractive. 

Tacoma undoubtedly leads the country in 
healthful conditions, the annual death rate 
being eight to every thousand inhabitants— 
less than the record of any other American 
city. Perfect drainage, a minimum of malarial 
conditions, an equable climate with changes 
so gradual as to be almost inappreciable, are 


responsible for this ideal condition. Owing 
to the uniform coolness of the atmosphere, 
there is but little suffering from diseases 
incident to infancy. 

With a population of more than one hun- 
dred thousand, Tacoma has a well equipped 
and modern school system, in addition to 
seven academies and colleges and several 
private schools, giving the city standing as 
the educational center of the Pacific North- 
west. Including the high school, there are 
twenty-nine publfe school buildings in Tacoma, 
valued with other property at not far from 
$4,000,000, and more are being added as 
needed. The teachers in all branches number 
two hundred and eighty-two and make a most 
efficient corps under the superintendency of 
Professor A. H. Yoder. Fifty teachers, 
including the principal, teach nearly sixteen 
hundred students in the high school, the 
curriculum of which is most complete, having 
all the progressive. courses offered in any 
similar institution in the United States and 
some additional. 

Without danger of contradiction, it can be 
said that Tacoma offers everything in the way 
of a beautiful and healthful location, business 
opportunities and educational advantages, to 
be found anywhere. Tacoma, one of the 
youngest maritime cities of the United States 
has been designated “the Gateway to the 
Orient and Alaska, and the Industrial and 
“ducational center of the Pacific Northwest.” 
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Serene, indifferent of fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate. 


S THE traveler from either east or west 

approaches San Francisco, one of the 
first sights to greet his eyes is the classic 
outline of the Fairmont. Its gleaming, white 
walls send a message to him as the ship comes 
through the Golden Gate or as the ferries 
leave the Oakland slip for San Francisco. The 
Fairmont is the most superbly situated hotel 
in the world. Away in the distance of Contra 
Costa county the dark crest of Mount Diablo 
breaks the sky-line. Immediately before the 
hotel is the busy business section of the city, 
in which are located the banks, the exchanges 
and the wholesale houses. Beyond them is the 
waterfront, at which ships from every port 
of the world are discharging and receiving 
their cargoes, then the sparkling blue bay of 
San Francisco, now the center of interest for 
the whole world because of the presence of 
the Pacific fleet of the United States navy. 





FAIRMONT HOTEL 


By James Kine STEELE 





The magnificent panorama seen from the 
windows of the Fairmont hotel is a sight 
never to be forgotten. On the opposite shore 
of the bay lies Oakland, to which the ferry- 
boats are constantly plying back and forth. 
Midway across are scen the green hills of 
Yerba Buena Island, where the United States 
Naval Training Station is located. Farther 
down the bay, to the westward, is Alcatraz 
Island, rising sheer out of the water, crowned 
by brick and stone structures that in the 
distance remind one of a medieval castle. 
This is the military prison of the government. 
Farther on is seen Angel Island, with the 
army barracks and _ quarantine _ station. 
Beyond these, between the white rocks of 
Lime Point and the buttresses of Fort Point, 
the tide comes racing in a white line through 
the Golden Gate. On all sides the mountains 
crowd down to the water’s edge, and at night 
the gleam of the lights in the cities on the 
water’s edge look like a mighty jeweled 
necklace of fair California. 


































































From another side of the great hotel is 
seen the long line of Market street with its 
dozens of new modern sky-scrapers in process 
of construction. Farther on Twin Peaks loom 
up as a fitting background. 

At another point there is a magnificent view 
of the celebrated Telegraph and Russian hills, 
now almost entirely rebuilt. 

On all sides, to south and east, rise evi- 
dences of the mighty faith of San Franciscans 
in the future of their city, which soon will be 
the best and most modern in the world. 

There is a very old Indian legend, which 
ascribes the charm of a certain region in the 
Southwest to the fact that in it is found a 
spring of delicious water. Those who drink 
of the water of this spring are thereby laid 
under the magic of its spell, so that wherever 
they may wander their thoughts and desires 
ere always back in this land, and they always 
want to come back to it. 

If there be any truth in this old Indian 
story handed down from the dim past, it 
would seem that the Fairmont Hotel must 
have within its walls some such magic spring. 
Tor the chief charm of this hotel is the 
spirit of hospitality, which wraps the guest 
l:ke a mantle as soon as he enters the doors, 
and which stays with him as a fragrant 
memory wherever he goes, irresistibly drawing 
him back again. 

This can best be described as the “Palace 
Hotel spirit.” It began years ago when the 
Palace Hotel first came under the manage- 
ment of the present Palace Hotel Company 
and it has been fostered and cultivated until 
to the traveling public, it is synonymous with 
the word “hospitality” itself. 

Since the acquisition of the Fairmont Hotel, 
and the assumption of control by the Palace 
Hotel Company, John C. Kirkpatrick, the 
general manager, has accomplished the appar- 
ently impossible feat of instilling into every 
nook and corner of a brand new house the 
identical spirit which made the old Palace 
famous over two hemispheres. The same 
faces welcome you as you register at the 
desk—the same smiling porter takes your 
luggage—even the same hat man takes your 
hat as you enter the dining room and places 
it, without check or ticket, among a hundred 
others and delivers it without mistake as you 
come out. 

In the same manner, the spirit of good 
service is abroad through the house, as is 
shown by the many little attentions and con- 
veniences which the management has provided 
for the use of its guests. 

As a fitting complement to this spirit, of 
good service many special features similar to 
those first presented by the Palace have been 
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installed in the Fairmont. Most of these were 
originated for, and are peculiarly adapted to 
this hotel. Its location affords wonderful 
opportunities for original and_ exclusive 
interior arrangements, every one of which has 
been used to the greatest advantage, produc- 
ing effects unique in the history of hotel 
business. ° 

One instinctively anticipates the unusual as 
soon as he enters the great lobby, with its 
magnificent pillars, its rich furnishings and 
the grand staircase at the west end. This 
immense hall is the rendezvous of the guests 
and will accommodate two or three hundred 
without inconvenience. 

The various dining rooms about the Fair- 
mont each have a distinct individuality. 
There are many alluring places where one can 
dine as simply or elaborately as he wishes. 
The Laurel court is one of the most attrac- 
tive. It takes its name from the diminutive 
laurel trees which, in their boxes, give an out- 
door effect. This is heightened by the soft 
daylight which comes from the stained glass 
of the dome above. 

The breakfast and supper rooms, finished 
in soft, quiet colors tempt one by their quiet 
elegance. The main dining salon, overlooking 
the bay and the shipping, is a harmony of 
rich coloring and furnishings. At the west 
end of it is the Red Room, a banquet hall 
of extreme beauty, which has been the scene of 
many notable dinners and banquets. 

On the floor below is the Norman Café, one 
of the finest banquet chambers in the world. 
It is of great size, with panelings of dark 
oak and heavy beams across the ceiling. The 
chandeliers and fittings, even the design in 
the mosaic floor, are specially designed and 
add to the simple grandeur of this hall. It 
also faces the bay and commands the entire 
view of mountain and sea. The long French 
windows open out cn a flagged promenade, 
facing the terrace garden. Here, in the pleas- 
ant sunlight, and the fresh, salt breezes, one 
may dine out-of-doors enjoying the marvelous 
beauty of the scene spread out before him. 

Then there is the Crypt, a quaint place, 
originated by Colonel Kirkpatrick for the 
convenience of his men guests. It is below 
the main floor and is easily reached by the 
elevators, by the stairway under the grand 
staircase, or by the stairs from the laurel 
court. Here one finds a comfortable grill and 
bar, where special attention is paid to the 
cooking steaks and chops. The guests of the 
Fairmont have at their command every luxury 
of appointment and cuisine, every advantage 
of perfect service that can be asked for. 
Kvery room in the house has a bath attached, 
and everyone is an outside room. 
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ON THE FOOTHILL BOULEVARD NEAR SAN LEANDRO 


THE MOVEMENT FOR GOOD ROADS 


WHAT ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, HAS DONE AND IS DOING IN 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


By Pav. Go.psmitH 


HE wealth of a community is shown by 

the amount of permanent work and 
improvements that can be made out of cur- 
rent income without resorting to a bond issue, 
and in this respect Alameda county stands 
first among all of the counties of the state. 
Without a dollar of bonded indebtedness this 
county has, in the last dozen years, con- 
structed half a million dollars’ worth of 
permanent concrete and steel bridges, and 
built more than one hundred miles of perma- 
nent roads at a cost of nearly two million 
dollars more, and all out of the regular 
revenues of the county. 

It was a little more than a dozen years ago 
that J. R. Talcott was elected a member of 
the board of supervisors, and he it was that 
started the present system of permanent 
improvements that has given the county the 
finest road and bridge system in- the state. 


Mr. Talcott was a dairyman and he knew full 
well the value of good roads, and he, with 
County Surveyor E. C. Prather laid the 
foundation for the work that has since been 
carried on so successfully. Both Mr. Talcott 
and Mr. Prather have now retired from 
politics and from office-holding, but the effect 
of their work is still being felt, and the 
present board of supervisors is carrying on a 
systematic plan of improvements that has 
vastly added to the value of county properties, 
and is making the county the most highly 
patronized of all sections by the wealthy auto- 
mobiling class. The most remarkable feature 
of this work has been that all this has becn 
accomplished without adding a dollar of 
bonded indebtedness, and without adding any 
more to the tax rate than would have had 
to be added for interest upon the bonds. 

A dozen years ago there was scarcely a 





mile of macadamized road in the county 
outside of the bay cities. To-day there are 
nearly one hundred miles of macadamized 
road and at least one-third as much more of 
newly built mountain road, which, while not 
actually macadamized, is unsurpassed in the 
state for a mountain road, and the hills back 
of Oakland have been tunneled for a wagon 
road in order to furnish easier communi- 
cation with Contra Costa county. 

The first permanent bridge work was done 
in 1892 by Supervisor John Mitchell when the 
old wooden bridge over Temescal creek on 
Telegraph avenue was replaced by a concrete 
culvert. This experiment was so successful 
that practically all of the bridges in the 
county, with the exception of the long trestles 
over the Alvarado marshes, have been replaced 
with concrete structures. It was found that 
these concrete structures cost never more than 
three times the cost of a wooden bridge and 
generally about double, and when once built 
there was absolutely no expense for main- 
tenance, while in two years a wooden structure 
had to be repaired and replanked and in five 
years it had to be renewed completely. 

The most difficult piece of work of this 
kind was the great culvert over San Leandro 
creek at the town of San Leandro which was 
built in 1901, and which to-day stands as the 
longest and widest concrete span in the world. 
This was constructed under the direct man- 
agement of then Supervisor Talcott and cost 
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only $28,000. It replaced an old wooden bridge 
of the old fashioned covered type, and since 
that time it has not cost a dollar for repairs. 
Where concrete culverts were found impos- 
sible, steel bridges have been constructed as 
that over the Mocho near Livermore. 

The roadwork of the county has_ been 
unique in many particulars. It possesses the 
only tunnel that was ever constructed for a 
wagon road. This was built under the super- 
vision of Supervisor H. D. Rowe, and replaced 
one of the most dangerous pieces of mountain 


‘road in this neighborhood. Some of this tunnel 


was in Contra Costa county, and, in order to 
get that county to co-operate, Wilbur Walker 
and Theodore Gier, of the Merchants 
Exchange, raised $14,000 by popular subscrip- 
tion in Oakland and presented it to the less 
wealthy county across the hills. To-day this 
road is bringing thousands of dollars of trade 
into Oakland. 

Most of the roadwork lies in the districts 
of C. F. Horner and W. B. Bridge, the latter 
succeeding J. R. Talcott two years ago. 
Supervisor John Mitchell has but a few miles 
of roadway in his district, which is nearly all 
within Oakland and Berkeley; H. D. Rowe’s 
principal piece of road is leading to the 
tunnel, while Supervisor J. M. Kelley’s dis- 
trict is wholly within the cities of Oakland 
and Alameda, but the general road and bridge 
plan of the county has been carried out by 
the entire board acting in harmony. 
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MAKING STOCKTON A SEAPORT 


By J. M. Evpy 


Secretary of Stockton Chamber of Commerce 


Stockton’s Magic Circle 
(With a radius of eighty miles) 


Embraces 19,541.6 square miles or one-eighth of 
land area of California. 
Enclosed 817,035 people or eleven-twentieths of 
California’s population at last census. 
Contained five-eighths of taxable property in state 
by assessment of 1902. 
Yielded three-fourths of manufacturing output of 
state in 1890 and 78 per cent in 1995. 
Center of circle is only 124, feet above sea level. 
Within circle are all the navigable waterways of 
the interior. 
Four transcontinental railroads traverse the circle 
and focus at Stockton. 
Two great power transmission lines reach 
"Stockton direct from the Sierra. 
This circle has yielded $750,000,000 in gold 
to enrich the nation. 
It embraces the most productive vine- 
yards, peach, almond, cherry, 
olive, and pear orchards, barley, 
wheat, potato, bean, onion, 
asparagus, alfalfa fields 
and vegetable gardens 
in the known world. 


VERY 

remarkable 
waterway develop- 
ment is in progress 
at Stockton, Califor- 
nia, for the preservation 
and betterment of navi- 
gable conditions in the 
San Joaquin river and its 
affluents. Stockton is about 
seventy-five miles inland 
from the Golden Gate, at thé 
head of regular steamboat naviga- 
tion in the San Joaquin valley. As the 
site of the city is only sixteen and one-half 
feet above the mean low tide in San Fran- 
cisco bay, it is clear that the San Joaquin 
river, in its lower course, is a sluggish stream 
and affected by the tides which reach the 
wharves of Stockton. For half a century this 
tidal stream has been regularly navigated, 
and about twenty years ago the city of Stock- 
ton incorporated a provision in its charter 
devoting four per cent of all revenues to 
permanent waterway improvements. These channel. It is a rare instance for an Amer- 
improvements take the form of a concrete — ican city to provide, in its organic law, for a 
bulkhead along both sides of the navigable property tax to improve navigation. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE WATER IN MORMON CHANNEL DIVERTED TO THE BOGGS TRACT TO IMPOUND DETRITUS 
DECEMBER 11, 1907, COSTING THE CITY AND CITIZENS OF STOCKTON 
$160,000 IN MONEY AND PLEDGES 


Several years ago the channel leading from 
Stockton to the San Joaquin river began to 
show impairment, by reason of the enormous 
deposits of detritus brought down from the 
Sierra Nevada in the flood season by a branch 
of this channel known as Mormon Slough. 
A local engineer devised a plan to protect 
the harbor and estuary by diverting the flood 
waters of this stream by a canal some twelve 
miles long and one hundred and fifty feet 
wide at the bottom, north and east of the city 
and into the waters of the main river. The 
engineers of the United States army adopted 
the suggestion and in 1899 recommended the 
construction of this diverting canal at a 
cost of $255,000 as a means of protecting’ the 
harbor and saving the Federal Government 
the annual cost of dredging the channel to 
Stockton. 

The Stockton Chamber of Commerce, by 
strenuous efforts and the efficient aid of 
representatives in Congress, secured an 
appropriation in 1902 of $225,000 for the 
canal, conditional on the State of California 
or the city of Stockton providing the right of 
way for this unique canal. The citizens 
accepted the conditions and made an appeal 
to the state legislature in behalf of water 
commerce to appropriate $60,000 to purchase 
the rights of way. The legislature, taking its 
cue from Congress, granted the request but 
made the fund contingent on securing the 
entire right of way before a cent of the 
money could be made available. 


The chamber of commerce accepted the 
situation cheerfully and began a determined 
campaign to get the titles. Land values had 
rapidly appreciated and all kind of obstacles 
were encountered. Condemnation cases were 
carried to the highest courts in the state; 
but finally in February, 1907, after an 
expenditure of $35,000 by the city of Stock- 
ton, the last case was compromised and the 
state accepted the title. The increase of value 
in materials and labor in the five years made 
it necessary to secure a larger appropriation 
from Congress, and last winter Congress 
added $56,000 for this diverting canal making 
a total of $281,000 appropriated. The govern- 
ment will soon let the contracts for this canal 
designed solely to carry detritus-laden floods 
away from the navigable channel and harbor. 

By these projected improvements deep- 
water navigation will be extended seventy-five 
miles farther inland to the very heart of a 
region which the promoters declare is richer 
and many times more extensive than the 
cultivated portion of the valley of the Nile. 
The commerce of the waterway at Stockton 
now amounts to one million tons annually of 
high-priced commodities, though four parallel 
lines of railroad compete for the traffic. It is 
claimed that the rapid intensification of the 
San Joaquin valley and especially of the peat- 
formed delta, with its maze of five hundred 
miles of navigable channels, will soon make 
this the busiest system of water highways on 
this continent. 




















THE VINTAGE FROM A THREE-YEAR-OLD VINEYARD NEAR TURLOCK 


A STORY OF BEGINNINGS 


TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA, AND HOW AND WHY MEN ARE MAKING 
HOMES THERE 


By A. J. WELts 


[’. WAS near the center of the great wide 
valley of the San Joaquin in Stanislaus 
county, on the banks of the ‘Tuolumne, an old 
time mining river whose waters still run over 
golden sands. It was in February, and 
meadow’ larks were flitting through the 
yellow sunshine, the almond trees were masses 
of white blossoms, and all the air was of the 
spring. 

On soil that was clean and mellow as that 
of a garden I saw scores of men and not a 
few women in the fields, planning, planting, 
laying out grounds, or hauling supplies, dis- 
tributing bundles of vine cuttings, and in many 
ways getting ready to live under their own 
vine and fig tree. Cabins were in the fields, a 
few good cottages and farm homes were 
visible, but for the most part one saw only 
a rough board house, the beginning of better 
things, the germ of a commodious ranch 
house, but now testifying mutely to simple 
wants and a kindly climate. 


I rode over forty miles of country in half 
an afternoon, an automobile covering seventy- 
two sections, or more than forty-six thousand 
acres, and everywhere were new homes in the 
loamy lands, and the beginning of a great 
farming community. The small dull town of 
the wheat farming days was trebling its 
population. Stores and shops, homes and 
hotels, schoolhouses and churches and banks 
were springing up and a crowd of eager 
people were seeking a bed, a place to eat and 
a chance to look at a business lot or a farm 
lot and everywhere one felt the pulse of new 
and vigorous life. 

What was making the town? The new 
farms. What was starting the farms? The 
waters of the Tuolumne, and getting into the 
auto next day we drove thirty-two miles into 
the foothills on the east to see the big dam at 
Ia Grange. Here on the hillside is the 
decayed mining town and here from a gash 
in the high gravel bank cut by hydraulic 



































































power, they took out a little fortune of 
$18,000,000, and the gravel under and about 
the town is estimated to hold fully $100,000,- 
000 more. To get it out was to enrich a few 
miners and spoil half a million acres of valley 
land, so that the courts stopped the hydraulic 
engines. Miners come and go but the farmers 
come and stay. Gravel beds are washed away 
and quartz leads exhausted but farms are 
like the poet’s brook and “go on forever.” 
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gold. Later the big dam itself will no doubt 
supply power to lift water to convert the hill- 
sides into orange groves and start a park 
around the dam, making it a place of beauty, 
with a Niagara Falls of its own. And then 
a trolley line from the little city below will 
carry the valley folk up to this breathing 
place among the rounded hills, and the new 

day will be fully inaugurated. 
Now it is this dam in the hills that is 
peopling the valley. Stop a 








A TURLOCK FARM-——AGE ONE YEAR 


moment and look at the principles 
which underlie the fact. Irrigation 
has two relations in which the 
homemaker is interested, a relation 
to production and a relation to 
population. Production depends 
upon soil, heat and moisture. 
Given these, and the problem is 
under the farmers’ control. If a 
man is to live by the soil, his 
wisdom is in combining these three 
factors. In Indiana, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Canada, he can find 
good soil, heat—somewhat variable, 
during the summer, and moisture 
—when it happens. Clearly he can 
not make the most of the situation 





Beyond the gravel banks, in a 
deep, wild gorge of the river, the 
farmers have built a dam of solid 
masonry, 327 feet long, 127 feet 
high and wide enough at the base 
to withstand the floods of a thou- 
sand years. From each end of the 
big dam canals are carried down 
beside the river and led over the 
dry wheat lands on each side, 
about Modesto on the north and 
Turlock on the south. It all cost 
$550,000, was planned by the 
farmers, is owned and controlled 
by them and has a perpetual water 
supply for more acres than can 
ever be reached by canals or 
laterals. It is a monument to the enterprise 
and intelligence of the farmers, and a sign of 
the new day that is creeping over the farmers’ 
world. 

Above the dam on the rocky point is the 
old miners ditch, in perfect condition, and a 
little farther down it is tapped by a huge 
pipe, and dropping two hundred and seventy 
feet, is made to turn the machinery of an 
electrical plant. The old mining town is 
illuminated and the current stops on its way 
to the valley to turn the wheels of a big 
dredge that is to sift the gravel of the lower 
terraces and river bars and take out the fine 








A TURLOCK FARM—AGE THREE 
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because he does not control all the elements 
of production. The soil is all he owns, but 
put him where the soil is equally good; where 
he can apply moisture as it is needed and 
where the growing season is practically all the 
year, and he will have this result of his toil: 
(1) Sure crops. (2) Larger crops. (3) 
Better crops. And this will affect population. 
It enables a given area to support more 
people, it makes close neighborhood. The 
irrigator does not want one hundred and 
sixty acres, nor eighty acres of land. His 
farming is not extensive but intensive. He 
gets out of forty acres as much as _ his 
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THE BIG LA GRANGE DAM THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING CONDITIONS ABOUT TURLOCK 


father got out of one hundred and sixty 
acres under the old time methods. From 
the days of Joseph.in Egypt or from the 
days of Babylon the Great the irrigated 
lands have sustained a dense population. 
Irrigated lands have always been found in 
arid countries. A necessity there, irrigation 
has proved a blessing. “The rich soils of the 
arid region,” Mr. Smythe says, “produce 
from four to ten times as largely with irriga- 
tion as the soil of the humid region without 
it. As the measure of value is not area but 
productive capacity, twenty acres in the Far 
West should equal one hundred acres else- 
where. Such is the fact.” 

It is easy to see how irrigated lands have 
sustained the densest population when you 


recall the facts; not merely a larger quantity, 
but a better quality of crop, and a wide 
diversity of products; certainty, abundance, 
variety, and this under the control of a single 
family through its own labor, instead of a 
large farm, hired labor and a single crop, as 
here in the wheat days. Thus, ten thousand 
acres farmed by one man would employ per- 
haps forty persons, whereas under irrigation 
it would provide two hundred and fifty farms 
of forty acres each and support more than 
ore thousand people. 

Now look at the situation at Turlock. Con- 
sider the soil. This is a sandy loam with a 
clay subsoil. The sand is not coarse but fine, 
and is permeated with lime. That is what 
loam means—lime in the soil. Such soil is 






















rich in plant food; it favors fruiting, and it 
is easily worked. The underlying clay is not 
hard-pan. Water softens it at once, and roots 
penetrate it easily. It is the clay particles 
once in the soil, driven downward by the rain 
of centuries and made to constitute a sub- 
soil. It holds moisture, is rich in potash, 
and with the lime and sand above, makes a 
soil with lasting qualities and easily worked. 

In all this region I saw no adobe and no 
alkali. There are some adobe lands down near 
the San Joaquin river, but the careless man 
could hardly get hold of an acre of poor land 
in fifty thousand acres here. 

Consider the drainage. Land is sometimes 
ruined by reckless use of water, arid drainage 
is vastly important. Here Turlock has an 
elevation of one hundred and twenty feet 
above sea level, and of forty feet above the 
San Joaquin river. There is a fall of six feet 
to the mile toward the latter on the west and 
of two feet south to the Merced. This with 
the character of soil and the strata below 
insures perfect drainage. Water is abundant; 
the grower can have all he wants at a cost 
of but sixty or seventy cents an acre each 
year, and having good soil and plenty of 
water, he owns two of the vital elements of 
production. California climate supplies the 
other, and the climate goes with the land, as 
the water does—a perpetual right to three 
hundred days of sunshine every year. The 
man who can not make a good living where 
the growing season lasts twelve months should 
conclude that he has missed his calling. 

The outcome is just what we saw around 
the town of Turlock—the beginnings of a 
dense farming community where no one will 
be lonely; where presently there will be at 
suitable centers a social hall; where every 
farmer and dairyman, every berry grower and 
orchardist will have a telephone and electric 
lights, and where the trolley line will find it 
profitable to string its wires and lay its tracks. 
And by and by Turlock will be like Pomona 
and Redlands and other towns of the south, 
in that you will not be able to tell where the 
town stops and the country begins. Given 
forty acres each, the farmers will be four 
times as many as in the East where the 
average is one hundred and sixty acres. 
Given twenty acres, and there will be eight 
times as many and then you have a social 
side to every rural community. And _ the 
electric motor will take you to town on 
occasions and to the big dam and the park 
for Sunday excursions and holiday gatherings. 

But what can we grow? Ask Mr. N. O. 
Hultberg for particulars or write to Hult- 
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berg and Lane. Their enterprise is peopling 
these lands, keeping down the speculative 
spirit and putting rich soil within reach 
of the poorest purse. I can only take 
time to say that you can grow here the prod- 
ucts of California. Take your choice—one or 
many. Go along the line of your taste or 
your judgment, and ask yourself whether, in 
soil that you can work any month in the year, 
in a climate where you can plant or harvest 
at least ten months out of twelve, and where 
two crops on the same soil is a constant 
practice—ask yourself whether it will be hard 
to “get started.” A garden, a few acres of 
alfalfa, a cow and some chickens, and there 
you are. 

The house may be but a shell to begin with; 
for the stock a shed, and for the fowls, a 
roof only is better than a house. The Span- 
iards in California used the house only for 
shelter and for eating and sleeping. Save for 
the kitchen they built no chimneys, provided 
for no fires, and went out of doors to get 
warm. And when the man with winter in his 
blood realizes that here he escapes winter, 
that here he need not hibernate and creep out 
in a late spring hungry for some green thing 
after a six months’ diet of salt pork and 
unlimited hot buckwheat cakes, with a humor 
in his blood that only “garden sass” will cure; 
while here he eats strawberries in December, 
and has green peas for Thanksgiving, and 
new potatoes in March, and oranges from 
Christmas to October, he will be ready to call 
himself all kinds of a fool for ever thinking 
that climate was merely a matter of comfort. 
It is the best asset a farm could have. It has 
a cash value. It means a great variety on the 
table at all seasons, good digestion, a new 
sense of the relation of green salads to 
cheerfulness. He will have an appreciation 
also of the advantage of having something to 
take to market every time he goes to town. 

The farmer has many things to contend 
with. Let him not buck against “winter and 
rough weather.” Choose a climate that will 
help and not hinder, that will stimulate plant 
life and yet be kind to the planter. 

We have left many things unsaid seeking to 
get at the underlying facts rather than 
details. Every man wants a home, a livinz 
income, independence and after more than 
thirty years’ residence in California, I 
know no country so lovable, no state with so 
attractive a country life, no climate with 
so few faults, no place on the planet save 
in the tropics under a bread fruit or a banana 
tree, where a man can live so easily by the 
fruits of the soil. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


“One touch of harmony makes the 
whole world kin.” 


HE Phonograph would never have become the great 
popular entertainer it 1s but for Edison. He made it 
desirable by making it good; he made it popular by 


making it inexpensive. 


The EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


has brought within reach of all, entertainment which formerly 
only people of means could afford. It has even displaced 
more expensive amusements in homes where expense is not 
considered. 


THE NEW RECORDS FOR MAY 


are the work of artists of reputation. Each is perfect of its kind and many of 
your kind are included. You can hear them at any Edison store 
April 25th. Get of your dealer, or of us, THE SupPLEMENTAL 
Cara.ocugE, listing all the new May Records, THe PHonocram, 
describing each Record in detail, and the CompLeTeCaTALocug, 
which lists all Records now obtainable for the Phonograph. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 3; Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N, J. 
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The Prudential in the West 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America which has been 
doing business in the Pacific Coast States through its Ordinary and 
Intermediate Department for several years, is now extending its 
Industrial business to the Coast. 

The Industrial Department of The Prudential is conducted on 
the weekly payment plan. It is des.gned especially for the wage 
worker or man of limited salary. The weekly premiums are small 
and can be easily met. They are collected by Agents at the 
homes of the insured. The Industrial representatives also sell 
Ordinary and Intermediate Policies. 








. This important move by The Prudential will not only provide 
the opportunity to obtain economical Life Insurance, but it will open 
another door of profitable employment to residents of the Coast. 
The Company will entertain applications for agencies in the larger 
cities from men of character and energy. 








Full particulars concerning the policies of The Prudential and 
information regarding an agency may be obtained by addressing 


fares =\ Prudential 


 STRENGTHOF | 
', GIBRALTAR?) |"; : 
Ever % red re Insurance Co. of America 


. 
an 
Ep 


Department 12 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 


President. NEWARK, N. J. 





The New Low Cost Policy of The Prudential 
Gives More Life Insurance for Less Money. 
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CURIOS 





Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries 
Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 
in endless variety. 

The Best W’ork of Chinese and Japanese Artists 
always in stock, 

Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 
"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers | 


Dupont and Sacramento Streets San Francisco, California 
Sing Chong Co., aw. 
Chinese and 
Japanese Bazaar 





TRADEMARK 


601-611 Dupont Street, corner California | 


Chinatown, San Francisco 


Phone China 80 Phone Dandies 1245 
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HEINZ 





HAT delicate piquancy — 
how rich and smooth—how 
indescribably good, these are 

your thoughts at first taste of Heinz 
Tomato Soup. And _ there really 
never was a better soup. 

Every material entering into it is 
a result of Heinz exacting system of 
selection and preparation. Tomatoes, 
sun-ripened, firm and fresh, enriched 
with pure cream; no meat or stock ; 
then comes the seasoning (the real 
art in cooking) with spices of virgin 
strength and purity, especially ground 
by Heinz. 


In the sunny, airy Home of 


Cia 
oyG 


these good things are blended and cooked 
with a precision that leaves no doubt as 
to uniformity, and the finished product 
comes direct {rom the burnished kettles to 
you in the Heinz Improved Tin—no loss 
of flavor, no exposure, no contamination, 


Let us send our booklet“ The Spice of Life.” 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago Lond 
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CH ARM him 
with Nabisco. 
Please her with 
Nabisco. Delight 
and entertain 
everyone with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


They take the 


place of sweets 
and candies— 
blend harmonious- 
ly with ices and 
desserts. 


In ten cent tins. 


Also in tweny-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Electric Washer 


and 


: 


plete) does all the heavy w 
Any electric light current 


up the washer the same way you put an electric light globe into its socket. 


Then all there is to do to start 


motion of the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap in the tub 


wash the clothes clean. Washin 
oughly and economically this wa 


OU can now have your washings done by electricity. 
The 1900 Electric Washer Outfit (Washer, Wringer and Motor com- 






Wringer 


ork of washing and wrings out the clothes. 
furnishes the power needed. You connect 
the washer is—turn on the electricity. The 


gis done quicker and easier, and more thor- 
y than ever before. 





Servants will stay ype bills will be 5 aaa will last twice as 
long—where there is a 19W hiectric Washer to do t..e washin 

These washers save so much work and worry and trouble, that they sell themselves. 
This is the way of it— 

We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight. 

Use the washer a month. Wash your linens and laces—wash your blankets and 
quilts—wash your rugs. 

Then—when the month is up, i 
don’ ‘t keep it. Tell us you don’t want the washer that wiil settie the matter. 
won't charge anything ior the use you have had of it. 

This is the only washer outfit that docs all the drudgery of the washing—twashes and 
wrings clothes—saves them irom wear and tear—and keeps )our servants contente’. 

Our Washer Book tells how our washers are made and how they work. Send for this 
book today. 

Don't mortgage 3 your pleasure in life to dread _of wash-day and wash-day troubles 
with servants. et the 1900 Electric Washer and Wringer shoulder your wash-day 
burJen—save your clothes and money, and keep your servants contented. 

Write for our Washer Boo': at once. Address— 

The 1900 Washer Co. 3163 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. CIf you live in 
Canada, write to the Canaaran 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) 


if you are not convinced the washer is all we —— 
e 
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and Retail 


SANBORN VAIL & CO. 


839-841 -845-847-849-851 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Wholesale Fr am I n g 


Allso 


Mirrors, Artists’ Materials, Framed Pictures 


Filing Cabinets 








PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“HOLLYWOOD CARBONS” 


ASK YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER FOR THEM 





BY BURNE-JONES 


IN Vv 
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SUNSET LIBRARY CLUB 


Offers to Sunset Magazine subscribers an unparalleled opportunity to secure the 














MAGNIFICENT 1908 EDITION OF THE NEW THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Fifteen massive volumes, bound in half morocco, 10,000 double-column pages, 100 superb maps, 
hundreds of illustrations and colored plates 





THE SAME, SET a ae at introductory 


Reduction on the first five hundred orders received making Our Price $ 36. OO 


Only $1-99 Cash with Order 


$3.00 on acceptance of books and $2.00 per month until paid for —_// SUNSET 














To take advantage of this offer all you have to do is to fill out CLUB 
ith & : ; 948 Flood Buildi 

attached coupen and forward with $1.00. The set will be sent to Sam F raneiens 
you prepaid, securely packed. If it is as represented you send Baclosed ae ana 
$3. M. O. 

$3.00 and thereafter $2.00 per month, including $3.00 for ici iain bea 
two years’ subscription to Sunset Magazine. If the set ia ulate aceeds ofp eet, 
a . ™ p , -@ s , " /f prepaid a complete set of 
is not as represented return at our expense and we will, we ew “seateeien we 
refund the $1.00 you have paid. fcyclopedia in half morocco 


binding at your special price of 

This offer only applies to $39.00 (which includes two years’ 

Remember the first 500 subscribers /. subscription to Sunset Magazine). 
taking advantage of same. Pa If the Set 1S as repre sented I agree to 

Present subscribers to Sunset Magazine are eligible Jf pay $3.00 in cash within 5 days after 
/ receipt of set and $2.00 per month there- 

J after until $39.00 have heen paid. Title to 

remain in the Sunset Library Club until full 

$39.00 have been paid. If the hooks are not 


Sunset Library Club satisfactory T am to notify you promptly and 


hold them subject to vour order 


948 Flood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. PORURRO Re die, Urs Pafon Re Ane rine en ace Ae key ce 
VA Mec | 6) 5 \EMRea Sp Re T ORCS ray eRe ee eA er eT oe eee eee 
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1 Ly: SAFE Refrigerator to 


HE HEALTH of yourself and family isin danger if you every part in an instant by simply wiping it out with a cloth 
use any other refrigerator than The Monroe. wrung from hot water. Thisis true of no other refrigeratorin the world. 
Because The Monroe is the on/y solid porcelain refriger- This is why The Monroe is installed in the best flats and apartments, 
ator. It alone can be kept thoroughly, spotlessly, germies: ly clean. occupied by people who care—and why The Monroe is found today in 
l other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be a large majority of the very best homes in the United States. 
cleaned by any means at the housewife's disposal. Here — And it’s why you should have The Monroe in your home—for the 
milk, gravies and particles of food collect and breed germs by the sake of knowing your food is clean, and to protect the family’s health 
million. These germs get into your food and make it poison, at the same time. So, in your own interest, read carefully our liberal 
and the family has summer complaint or stomach troubles from no offer 
traceable cause. 
he Monroe Refrigerator alone has no cracks or sharp corners. 
The interior is made of one piece of seamless porcelain ware zn 
inch thick (construction patented) with every corner rounded. 


F The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered germiessly clean in 


































Is Sent to You, fe vl 
60 DAYS’ FREE ° 


J [or oa 
NOT . @ Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out thesize and style refrig- 
You can- \q 4 SSS : N erator you wish totry, at the same time convince us in your own way that 


not buy a you are entitled to enjoy our trust and confidence and we'll send it to you 
at once, all freight prepaid. You'll not be under any obligation to keep i it 




















Monroe 








seein unless you want to, When the refrigerator comes, use it and test it in 
thing like your own home for 60 days and prove to yourself in your own way 
it from any {) that The Monroe is all and more than we claim. Then decide whether you 
dealer or wish to keep it or not. Remember, all the risk and expense is ours, 
oe not yours. We could not afford to make this liberal offer unless we knew 


So won, ail i : positively that you'd find every claim true and would keep The Monroe 
to you we are after the trial was over. 

directly respons- MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 9, ee Ohio 
ible. Send us your’ 
name and address : 

nor 














W. & J. SLOANE 


VAN NESS AVENUE and SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


ALL GRADES— 


Carpets, Oriental and Domestic Rugs, 


Office, Hotel and Household Furniture, 
Linoleum, Mattings, Window Shades, | 
Draperies and Upholstery Goods, | 


Lace Curtains, et. .. Oo. Ow 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A FEW CALIFORNIA 
HOTELS FURNISHED BY US AS FOLLOWS: 


In San Francisco: St. Francis, Stewart, Holland, Hamlin, Robins, Jefferson, Colonial, Chantilly; the 
Hotel Del Monte, Monterey; Peninsula, San Mateo; The Athens, Oakland; Paso de Robles and many others. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED FREE 
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Rebuild Your Overworked Physique into 


Sturdy Strength and Vigor 


How often do you come home at night too dogged tired to even respond 
to the pleasant reception awaiting you? Life’s struggle becomes more 
and more intense as the twentieth century progresses. Mentally and physic- 
ally you must conserve your energies, build up your strength and equip your- 
self for the test. You must have sleep, good digestion, steady nerves, bone and mus- 
cle, clear mind. These can be secured, maintained and enhanced by the use of 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest hops, it furnishes nourishment in 
predigested form and acts asa tonic. A desire for food is stimulated and power 
furnished the system to draw quicker, better and greater energy from what 
you eat. At the same time the gentle, soothing effects of the hops restore 
your nerves to their normal state. Peaceful and refreshing sleep is in- 
duced, the brain strengthened and new life given to the tired muscles. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 

comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 

sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 

feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby's First Adventure™’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 31, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE COOKING SCHOOL 


SAUCE 






Best Chefs and Cooks say it is the secret of their success 


LEA & PERRIN 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Ideal Sauce for Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews, Roast Meats and Salads. 


An Excellent Appetizer , Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 
































FRESH OLIVE OIL 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


If you want perfectly fresh, sweet and palatable 
olive oil, you can get it direct from my storage 
tanks, in prime condition, and possessing tl.e 
rich, nutty flavor which is the test of perfection. 
This oil passes through the last refining process 
the day before it is sent out, and is an Entirely 
Different and superior article. If you once get 
a taste of my fresh olive oil 
you will use no other on your 
table, for cooking or for 
medicinal purposes. It is 
absolutely pure, complying 
with the Pure Food Laws. 


My oil can be kept for months after you 
get it because it is just taken from the tanks 
and is 1n an opaque retainer that keeps out 
the light. 


Trial quantity ? Ae 


4-ounce bottle 


Full half gallon $7.50 


Equal to three $1 bottles 


Full gallon $4 00 
Equal to six $1 bottles 1 


Delivery charges prepaid. 
Prices for ripe olives on request. 


C. M. GIFFORD OLIVE OIL WORKS 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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See that the 
bigred“‘l’’is on the 
label of the bottle. If it 
isn’t, then you are aot getting 
“3 in One."” And if you don’t get 
**3 in One"’ you don’t get the best oil 
and the only oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Try ten 
cents worth for oiling sewing machine, 
typewriter, fire arms, clocks, locks, or 
polishing piano, table, cha‘-s, preventing 
tarnish on nickel bathroom fixtures. 
generous sam! bottle and 
a valuable book. 


THREE-IN-ONE Oil. COMPANY 
33 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Write to-day, 
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5'> Sealed Boxes Only! © Best Sugar For Tea and Coffee! 





b LARGE PINEAPPLES $7. [5 PREPAID 
ne a ARRAN AE 
to you if you live in San Francisco (within free delivery 
or on a railroad within 100 miles ‘by rail) of that 
. Beyond that, at any railroad point in California 
or Oregon, 10c to 75¢ a, according to dist: tance. 
These pineapples are SCLE 5 
anteed to weith from five tos I 
are packed right on the plantation where grown. 
The Hawaiian Islands grow the FIN PINE- 
APPLES IN THE WORLD, and we MAKE IT 
OUR BUSINESS to select the BEST among these 
for shipment to points throughout the United 
States. Simply drop usa postal. Pay when you 
get the fruit. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished upon request. 


ISLAND FRUIT CO., 72 S. KING STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 
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LOFTIS SYSTEM 





mJ YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your cea or oflice, ecrabcsa bad 7OU Cones 
the goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fift e price on delivery 
We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of ‘the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
a that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog aie on rite oer 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 
Invest i ina Diamond. ; increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If 
poe ceeae 8 Dfamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely convenience > 5B 
on anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog isfree. Writetoday. Doit now. + . 


LO FTIS: BROS, Estd| The Old Rellable, Original Dept £210. 92 State St. ~\ 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, {linols, U. $. A.” 
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HAPPY HOMES 


During these long winter evenings by your own fireside, why 
not enjoy life by listening to the delightful music of a 


DUPLEX 


f h oO n oO = r a The greatest musical 

p invention of the age. 
No other like it, No other equal to it in Size, beauty or tone 
quality. Has two vibrating mica diaphragms in a closed sound 
box; two amplifying horns, silk covered, 30 inches long with 
burnished, spun brass bells, 17 inches across, sold on 


SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
in yourown home You are the judge. Psi 
Send it back by freight at our expense i 
if it fails to equal our claims for 
volume, tone quality, beauty, saving 2 
and satisfaction. 








$29.85 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 
NO MONEY 
DOW 


We are the only phonograph manufacturers who sell direct from 
factory to you, thus enabling you to SAVE ALL THE DEALERS’ 
BIG PROFITS The Duplex plays all makes and sizes of disc 
records It has all the Jatestimprovements. Pleased owners at 
3,500 postoffices say the Duplex is better than the $60, $80 and $100 
single-horn, open-sound box machines sold by dealers. Ask for 
our elegant 


FREE CATALOGUE 


It will explain the Duplex superiority and our terms of sale. 
Don't be coaxed into buying a phonograph until you have seen our 
catalogue. It is surely worth while to save $45 to $70. 


Duptex Phonograph Co. 
412 Patterson Street KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Heretofore a 2-letter mono- * 
gram would have cost you : 
$1.50. The following offer 
saves that expense. 


~~ Beautiful 

-~ Monogrammed 
Stationery 

ie. oe 


“Cactus Lawn’’ note paper and 25 
envelopes (white), the note paper 
die stamped with any combination — — 
of two letters, in gold, silver, blue, i 
red, green or black. 


$], 75 sgh postpaid, 96 sheets 
of “Cactus Lawn’ note 
paper and 50 eae og the note 
paper embossed with any combina- 
tion of two letters. ; 
Write for free samples 
Cunnincuam, Curtiss & Wetcn Co. 


252 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


























COPYRIGHTED 
VIEW FOLDER 


**New Pacific Squadron 
of the United States 
Navy,” showing 36 
views, each 3 x 4% 
inches, printed on fine 
paper. Outside meas- 
urement of cover 

x 7% inches, ae Bete 
on heavy stock. Pic- 
tures include Battle 
Ships. Armored Cruis- 
ers, Protected Cruisers 
and Torpedo Boats. 
Gives number of offi- 
cers and men on each 
ship, together with the 
length and armament. 
Price, postpaid, 10c 
each — $1 per dozen 


BLACK AND WHITE 
POST CARDS, 60 sub- 
jects, showing one shi 
on each card, but all 
the different ships on separate cards printed on best 
quality card-board. 

25 for 25c or the 60 for 50c—postpaid 


COLORED POST CARDS, 60 subjects, same as above, 
lithographed by our celebrated Photo-chrome process. in 
nine printings, on best stock. 

25c per dozen or the 60 for $1.00—postpaid 























Write for special prices on very large quantities or trade 
orders to 


EDWARD H. MITCHELL 


Publisher of SOUVENIR POST CARDS 
3363 ARMY STREET Near Mission 
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SING FAT CoO.,, Inc. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
Wholesale and Retail 
S. W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 


Brancues’ Post Street and Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
550 South Broadway, Los ANGELES 


ie 
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There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s kiss, 
except 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It softens the gums. 
It allays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proved the best re <r for children 
teething. Be sure you ask 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other. 
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DELIVERED FREE TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. MONEY RETURNED 


IF NOT SATISFIED 


CAWSTON 


SAVE IMPORT 
DUTY. BUY 
DIRECT AT 
PRODUCERS 
PRICES. WE 
HAVE 
NO 
AGENTS 


Ostrich FEATHERS 


ARE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Awarded prize medals 
Portland and Jamestown. 
flues, life, luster, strength 


goods. 


than ever this year. 


at Paris, St. Louis. Buffalo, Omaha, 
Cawston feathers have fullness, longer 
and beauty not found in other feather 


Made under our personal supervision in our factory on the 
farm and of feathers from male birds. 


Fashion dictates plumes more 


OUR TRADEMARK ATTACHED TO EVERY PLUME GUARANTEES THE QUALITY 


$5 Cawston Special 


A Popular Ostrich Plume 


These plumes are 15 inches long, full and wide, strong and 


] ustrous. ! 
on the market for the price. 
Shaded colors 50c addition 


Made of male bird feathers. 


Absolutely the best value 
,; lack, white or any solid color, $5. 
al. 


Our Catalogue Sent Free 


Interestingly illustrated, gives history ef ostrich raising in America, 


shows our feather goods and 


plumes, boas, stoles, fans, e 


contains a complete price list of our tips, 
tc, Sent free on request. Write to-day. 


Our Repair Department 


Send us your old feathers 
recutled to look like new by 


Cawston 
Ostrich 


Farm 


P. O. Box 52 


South Pasadena 


California 


and have them cleaned, dyed, repaired, 
the expert feather workers in our factory. 


WHEN IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA VISIT OUR 
FARM AND SEE OUR 
.. GIGANTIC FEATHER 
’ PRODUCERS 
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of the many reasons why is = 
you should always say—4711 White 
Rose”? when you buy soap. 

It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 
U. S. Branch, 

MULHENS & KROPFF : 
298 Broadway, New York, N. Ye 
Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake, 



















- THE INTERNATIONAL DENTIFRICE 


| Strons’s Arnica | 
Tooth Soap 


| antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies — sweetens 
i the breath—hardens the gums—whitens the teeth— 
| A leading dentifrice for a 


| THIRD OF ACENTURY 


| The metal package is most convenient for travel or 

H the home. No liquidor powJer to spiil or waste. 
rae | 25 Cents—At All Druggists 

i “A (Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it) 

if STRONG’SARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the sk in softand smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and alleruptions. The col apsible metaltube is 
convenient and unbreakable. If your dealer fi 
hasn'tit, sendtous. Sent postpaid for 
G' 25 Cents 
oP ys _ 


ARNICA™ 
TOOTH SOAP. 





Guaranteed under | 
the Foodand Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. . 
Cc. H. STRONG; © 
& CO. : 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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LOOSE FITTING 





Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Offica 


Coat-Cut Undershirts and Knee-Length Drawers 


50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment 


Constitute the coolest and most comfortable two-piece suit ever worn by man. No pulling of a perspiration soaked undergarm: nt 
over your head No disagreeable double thickness at the ankle to bind or irritate and cut off air from the limbs No g - 
fitting covering for the knee joints te interfere with muscular ccnadine 


MADE FOR THE 





In workmanship, in cut, in finish 
and in material, B. V. D. Loose-Fit- 
ting garments are unsurpassed. 

Write for og a and de- 
scriptive booklet * 


Every garment of B. V. D. manu- 
facture is identified by the B. V. D, 
red woven label which insures you a 
correctly cut. well-made, perfect- 
fitting garment. 






















healing properties, go right to the affected parts and yoy can be quickly and permanently cured without change 
climate, loss of time or taking niedicine internally. 


E FR E E » _ a (without Somes .y cnoney), for TRIAL TREATMENT, ILLUSTRAT- 





FOR NOSE, THROAT AND LUNGS 


If you want to be cured of catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, hay fever lung trouble in any 
form, pain in chest or between shoulder bk ides, Kngering colds, hoarseness, chronic cous 


fever, hemorrhage, stuffed nose, foul breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, shortness of breat! 


weight., etc, use Condor Inhalation. 
By means of medicated vapor from burning Pastille inhaled through mouth or nose, it 


K and HOW T WELL WITHOUT TAKING MEDICINE all 
sent oct oH free. CONDOR A MEDICINE CO., Dept. 205 Los Angeles, Cal. 





tickling i in throat, raising mucus, loss of taste and smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats, chills, 


sense of oppression, choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strength, general weakness, loss of 


mn 

















U. S. Battleships Make Big Profits ‘ 


Start at My Risk A 












A handsome set of Post Cards of the United States | 
Battleships now in the Pacific for only 10 cts.— | 
3 sets for 25 cts., all different. Our handsome 
Catalogue of jewelry, silverware, wearing apparel 


You can start up anywhere making Miracle Concrete Sewer Jf 
Pipe and Tile on my Miracle Pipe Molds and clear gi 
$5 to $25 a day profit right from the outset. You 

need no experience. My Free Book"The ¢ 
Concrete Industry” tells all about 


s 
Miracle Concrete 
Bell End Sewer Pipe and Drain Tile - 


Gives the absolute facts about this big- %, 
paying business. Tells how thousands gy" 


, FREE. Send for it. 









ROGERS & CoO. 


150 Nassau St. New York City. 





are earning big incomes at it. Tells 
how easily you can get started, how 
youcan go intothe business at MY risk. 
Don’t neglect this money-making 
chance. Write Today—! 1] answer 
your letter personally and send you my Book Free. 


O. U. MIRACLE, Pres. Miracle Pressed Stone Co. 
































261 Wilder St., Minnea lis, U.S. A. 261 Bennett Bldg., New York 








ALLIGATO PUNCTURE PROOF SELF 
- HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
Save you trouble and money. The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 
the air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close- woven tension fabric chemically 
treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. aes no imitations, 

guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. ang size tire wanted. 
Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods free. Dealers wanted. 95 

68 LAKE ST. 

THE Vi DEPT. T 21 CHICAGO I Pai 
























This beautiful green Oriental precious stone is becoming more vz pee day, by reason of its 
ld-wide popularity and the rapidly diminishing supply. We sell ouly the GENUINE CHINESE. JAD! 
aud all settings are hand made in 24K solid gold by skilled Chinese art goldsmith 


ur Jade Jewelry includes Necklaces, Pendants, Scarf Pins. Brooches, Rings Cuff Buttons and Bracelets 
SPECIAL DESIGNS EXECUTED TO ORDER. Jade Catalogue No. 8 shows natural color of stone. Mailed free 


Direct Importation of Chinese ieihe 


BROCK & FEAGANS, importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Show? 
actual 
size of 


pin. 


Gold 
Filled 
warran 
for ten 
years. 





the Sur 
World | 
take a 1 
NEVER 


Imagina 
anteed. 
countrie 
Dublin 
Belfast, 
Berlin, 
Jerusal 

Price 
Send th 
Write p 
STR ET, 
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> At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that men, and especially women, 
shculd look their best, the raw spring winds cause much 
damage to tender skins and complexions, 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


isthen doubly necessary. It soothes and heals the skin, 
prevents Chapping, Chafing, Prickly Heat, Sunburn 
and all skin troubles of summer. After b: ‘thing and 
shaving it is delightful,and in the nursery indispensable, 

For your protection the genuine is put upin non-refill- 
able boxes—the *Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
os on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
, Its June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542, Sold everywhere, or by 
e of ail25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen'’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder---it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 




















Showing 

Ajcco 
pin 
in 
use. 
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actual 

vize of Sea : 

pin. iS GR ik, oat = 

Gold AJECO COLLAR PIN, 50 CTS. 
Filled S mething new. The Aj eco collar pin is a com- 
warranted bination of two beauty pins on a solid bar, the 
he ian lower pin fastening the collar at the bottom and the 
Sears top hol. ing the collar in place, prevent:ng the collar 


from crushing. The top pin is ona swivel, making 
it easy to fasten and perfectly comfortable-~it’s a 
collar pin that women have long been waiting for. 
Only 50c--write for yours now. 
AMERICAN JEWELRY CO. 
1420 Nineteenth Street 
Bakersfield, California 


Tam esa iy DIRECT 
ee, wen Soot 
Tia WORLD 


amped and mailed from 
nts, who select alia 





“ie essed in handwriting, 
vit 





untries. “Imag 
1 t card from the 
World and not know who the sender is. You 
take a trip with Cook’ vund the world 





a 
NEVER LEAVE He You "simply have plenty of 
imagination and leave the restto us. Delivery guar- J. W. MAHAN, PRES. 
anteed. We have age hese and thirty other 
countries, names of which will be sent on application. 
Dublin, Ire, | London, Eng. Moscow, Russia Beirut, Palestine 
Belfast, Ire. | Madrid, Spain Bergen, Norway Port au Prince 
Berlin, Ger. Milan, Italy Constantinople Alexandria, Egypt 
Jerusalem Vienna, Austria Cairo, Egypt 

Price 20c each, $2 00 dozen from different countries. Money or stamps 
Send the name and address and from what city and country you wish it sent 
Write plain to THE FOREIGN POST CARD MAILING CO., Ixc., 1622 Curtis 
Street, Denver, CoLo 



































ONE-HALF 
ACTUAL 
SIZE 


smallest 
camera in 
existence for 
pictures of prac- 
tical size—21{ x 3f 


Premoette 


Folds so compactly that it can be 
carried unnoticed even in a boy’ s 
pocket. 

Makes fine pictures, and in operation 
is simplicity itself. 

Loads in daylight — open back— 
drop Premo Film Pack in p ace—close 
lak and all is ready. Pull out a black 
paper—locate the image—press shutter 
release and the exposure is made. 

Twelve films in each Premo Film 
Pack, but one or more may be re- 
moved for development at any time. 

Premoette has automatic shutter and 
the finest single achromatic lens obtain- 
able. 


Price, Five Dollars 


Premoette is also furnished with 
single valve automatic shutter and 
double rapid rectilinear lens for $9. 00; 
with double valve automatic shetine 
and Zeiss Tessar anastigmat lens for 


Catalogue of this and fifty other 
Premo styles and sizes, at the 
dealer’s or mailed free on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company 


61 South St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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always give absolute freedom of movement 
There is no pull or strain on the shoulders or 
buttons. ““Give and take’’ action of the cords 
distributes the tension so evenly that all parts of 
the suspenders bear it equally, no matter how 
sudden or continuous your action. 

Our webs—are highest quality—original in 
design, are all made at our own factory. The 
metal trimmings are brass, heavily nickel plated, 
making them rust-proof. 

President Suspenders give 100% com- 
fort and wear. Begin today to get your full 
allowance of suspender comfort—buy President 
Suspenders now. Various weights and lengths. 

Guarantee ticket on every pair. “‘Satisfac- 
tion—New Pair—or Monez Back.” 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, 
postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
713 Main St., SHIRLEY, MASS. 





































Coldwell Lawn Mowers are sold in all the large 


cities of the Pacific Coast. 
handle them, write for special price and terms. 
deliver from our Pacific Coast warehouse 


If your dealer does not 


» Newburg, New York 





IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


pr elaine: ay PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Ins true- 
tion Book and “‘Business Guide’’ tells all 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big j Adver- 
lising Posters, cic. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it Astonishing Opportunity any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls. the- 
atres, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 





Others do it, why not you? It's easy: write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue fre« 
New York Motion Picture Co., 11484 Scott St., San Francisco, California 




















Henry'sGalcined Magnesia 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowe 

trouble, _A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘ Inland Revenue’’stamp, 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 








Let us send You tes- 
timonials from people whoare 











using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 foote 

at proportionate prices. Boats and engines gua 

anteed one year. Shipments made the day we receive order. Mot 

the simplest made; starts without cranking anyone can ste ther 
We are dss largest builde org pleasure boats in the w ida aud sell di- 


rect t 
‘DETROIT. BOAT. c0., 1240 JEFFERSON AVE., DETTOIT. MICH. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


New York and Everywhere 
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FOR ALCOH 


i, 





SM 





AVAILABLE WHEREVER THERE IS A PRACTICING PHYSICIAN 





The Oppenheimer remedies for Alcoholism cost TWENTY-FIVE 
They are furnished only to physicians. 
cost of treatment for an ordinary case of habitual alcoholism 
would therefore be the cost of the remedies plus YOUR PHYSI- 
CIAN’S fee for a daily call at his office for about three weeks. 


DOLLARS. 


— 
4 


The total 





IT DOESN’T COST ANYTHING TO ASK 
WRITE TO US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


The Oppenheimer Institute 










If you will fill out this coupon we will mail yeu, in a plain en- 
velupe. full particulars — All correspondence strictly confidential 
$3 OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 

159 West 34th Street, New York City 
Name 


Address 





159 West 34th Street 


New York City 























Die in 


Open Air 
Seeking 
Water 








Rat 
Bis- Kit 


_Get’s them all 


:/ 





Has cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
‘rat-holes.” 
Rats and 
mice leave 
choicest 
food and 
grain for it. 


Packed in Boxes, Ready for Use 


eiaeatery 


Dry, clean, never leaves a mark. 


At Druggists—t15c. a box. If yours mae i send us 25c. 


for one, or c. for three 
Also ask your druggist for Yankee 











For outing and general wear—light, cool, almost 
indestructible—made on foot-form lasts that en- 
sure the greatest ease and comfort. 
Styles for Men.Women and Children, 
in high and low shoes. Illustration 
shows Men’s Shoe, in pearl or tan 
buckskin; sizes 4 to 12: widths AA 
to E: price $4. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


WETHERBY-KAYSER SHOE CO. 


217 BROADWAY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















boxes, express prepaid. 

Reach or send us 25c; we'll mail direct to you. 
es ~ 

Never fails.” 


| 
The Rat Biscuit Co., 26 N. Limestone St., Springfield, O. | 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Walnut 
Culture 


WALNUTS 
VROOMAN STRAIN; TREE ae intend planting any 
GLU AM MCMME ASSEN ested in this subject, (n't 


fail to get this book. 
BEARS YOUNG, HEAVY ANNUAL Agents wanted on Pa 


Coast. Write for particu- 
Cs a ee tcl ae Meh ee lars. Address 





puRE BRED 
eRANQUET7 


& < 
INEST ‘FLsyoRED™ » - —— 
bs ursery Co. 
GROY 
Salem, Ore. 
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oo Paint 


for 
Every 
Purpose 





Refinish Your Woodwork 


If your woodwork is light and you want it dark—if it is painted 
and you prefer it stained—if it is scratched and marred—it can be 
refinished with very little trouble or expense by the use of 


ACME QUALITY 


Varno Lac 


a finish for woodwork, floors and furniture, which stains and 
varnishes at a single operation, transforming an old surface into a 
perfect imitation of oak, mahogany, walnut or otherexpensive woods. 
The name Acme Quality also covers a com- 
pion, plete line of Paints, Enamels, Stains and 
PRINT. 5. Varnishes for every purpose. 


ENAMELS 





Write for the Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and 
Finishes. It tells just what is needed for finishing or refin- 
ishing any surface in ariv style. how much to buy and how 
to use it. Sent free. 

When you think of painting the outside of your house, ask 





ia the practical painter about Acme Quality New Era Paints. 
1 ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Co. Dept. G, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT—Life is Worth Living. 
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SUNSET 


REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES AND 
STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT 


| M: AG: AZINE- 








Spectacles May Be Abandoned 


This instrument, which the inventor has pat- 
ented, is called “Actina”—a trademark word. 

In the treatment of eye diseases the inventor 
of “Actina” claims that there is no need for cut- 
ting or drugging the eye in treating most forms 
of disease. Cataracts, and 
other abnormal growths have 
been removed, and weakened 
vision improved or restored by 
this new and more humane 
method. “Actina” has been 
tested in thousands of cases 
and has’ effected marvelous 
results, many people testify- 

s ing that it saved their eye- 
sight. So confident are the owners that this 
device is an instrument of great merit, that 
they will give absolutely a free trial. They want 
everyone interested to make a thorough inves- 
tigation and a personal test of “Actina.” One 
will be sent on trial, postpaid so that any person 
can give it a test. 

They issue a « Treatise on Disease— 
which tells all about “Actina,” the diseases it 
will remove, what others think of it, what mar- 
velous results it has effected, and all about the 
responsibility of its owners—all will be sent ab- 
solutely free upon request. This book should be 
in the home of every family. Address Actina Ap- 
pliance Co., Dept. 51R, 811 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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The McConway & Torley Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 





























OPEN YOUR SAFE OR VAULT 
with ease, speed and certainty—no missing the combina- 
tion with a'l its vexations, if you use The Combination- 
Lock Crank. A few turns of the Crank to the proper 
numbers—the lock is open. It is nicely nickel-plated. 
aan Clamps to the dial knob of any safe or v ault. Used by 

gn chice Banks and Business Houses. First Nat'l Renk. 
WANTED Cilicago, says: “It works well. Its stiffness aids greatly 

in indicating proper notch on dial.”’ $1 prepaid. 


HOMER T. SMITH, 1439 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 











-—FRENGH [ase] GARMENTS— 


We are the largest mfrs. and importers in the U. S 
of GENUINE French Lingerie for women and children. 
THIS CORSET COVER, soft finished nainsook, neck and 
sleeves with festoon edges, worked eyelets for dr w 
ribbons, hand embroidered designs with hem- 1 95 
stitching, button entre deux, $2.00 value, at ' 
Write for complete new catalogue 
THE PARIS SHOP, Mail orders exclusively 


P.O. Box 1356. Canal St. near Camp, New Orleans. La 

















REMOVING WEST? 





Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacific 


Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House- 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors 


Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco 


and Seattle 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT GO. 
Chicago: 215 Dearborn St. San Francisco: 789 Market St. 
Los Angeles: 224 W. Fifth st. New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: 305 Main St. 






Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention — No 
Expense—Runs Contin- 








uously. 
Country Homes—Formal Gardens— 


Farms— Town Plants — Irrigation— 


Railroad Tanks — Dairies—Etc. 


7,000 in operation. 80% efficiency devel- 
oped. Catalogue and estimate Free. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Bldg.. New York 





Henry Lund & Company 


San Francisco and Liverpool 





European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


CAMPAIGN BELT BUCKLES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JUST THE THING FOR CAMPAIGN TIMES 


NOTE THE 
DESIGN 


AGENTS 
WANTED 





CAMPAIGN BELT COMPANY, 1043 WEST 34TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
Fi orp 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLI-ERS 


Bear the Script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on Label. 
Get ‘‘linproved,"’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


























posted on current music. 


Chickering Piano Agency 





If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 


COUPON 
canis ak ch nembemeneckommcsabeeheeee ce 


St MED Foc nce navepeesnaeaiicsnenacabddssedeceim 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 


PR ee hee La pea der sce dcneesel caus ole 


I am interested in __-- eee 5 his bis sia a's 
(State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 


1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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r A . Home 
Comfort’ Stove 


Have you solved the “Home 


a 






























CO Comfort’? problem for _ this 
=) coming summer? 

2 Are you planning to put the 
coal range out of commission? 
" Will you do the family boil- 
“4 ing, stewing and frying in a 


sane and restful manner over a. 
stove that heeps the kitchen cool? 





c. The heat from the 
1- 
- NEW PERFECTION 
1y 
e s 
. | Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
ornia is very powerful, but being concentrated at the opening on the 
OMEN top of the stove, all surface radiation (the cause of over-heating 


in a coal or wood stove) is avoided. 

Thus, though the “New Perfection” Oil Stove is a wonder- 
A fully quick and easy cooker; kitchen discomfort is almost 
entirely eliminated by it. Nothing adds more to the pleasure 
of a summer at home than a “New Perfection” Oil Cook Stove 
in the kitchen. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If not at 
gues) =pyour dealer’s, write our_nearest agency. 


Th 
“RAYO LAMP 3iiers tenn 


—ornamental—not easily tipped over—has 


NGELES 












perfect combustion— greatest volume of light for oil consumed— 
= burns longest with one filling. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
e) STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
isco (Incorporated) 
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IRA C. BOSS, Manager E. L. RANSOME Consulting Engineer 


RANSOME CONCRETE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 





Contracting Engineers 
and Specialists in 
Concrete Construction 


LI RANSOME L— 
SYSTEM 


The Bell Tower at Mills 
College, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, was completed four 
days before the earth- 
quake of 1906. It was 
constructed of concrete 
and twisted steel on the 
Ransome System and was 
absolutely uninjured. 
Photo taken after the 
earthquake. 














OFFICE, ROOM 624, CROCKER BUILDING. 
WAREHOUSE: - - - - 8h AND HARRISON STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















SceNE DuRING CONSTRUCTION OF OCEAN SHORE RAILROAD BY RANSOME CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


The Ransome Construction Company, which is composed of Mr. Hugh Crummey and Mr. Bernard Ransome, has just completed two of the 
heaviest pieces of roadwork ever done in the state, one the famous Foothill Boulevard from Oakland to Haywards, and the other the 
Ocean Shore Railroad running out of San Francisco. The Foothills Boulevard is the finest automobile roadway in California, the 
reputation of which is known to every driver of a machine in California. The g-ading of the Ocean Shore Railroad ‘along the cliffs over 
the Pacific Ocean was one of the most difficult pieces of railroad grading on the Coast. 


Ransome Construction Company 


Main Office: Union Savings Bank Building - - - - OAKLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: ROOM 624, CROCKER BUILDING 
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NO PARTY LINES 


In order to successfully conduct business, the business office of to-day 
must be equipped with modern conveniences. The same _ principle 
applies to the economical conduct of the household; therefore, 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE FOR THE OFFICE AND THE HOME 


THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 




















New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps “(2 in¢ unter 


without increased consump- 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers pong ll 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United States Express Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 


2134 WOOLSEY STREET . - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “"**"si'Franctsco, Cation "= 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 



































Facrory : 326-338 GROVE STREET. 








'[T} HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 








lishing plant include the latest time-saving | ° ° 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do Pictures, Frames, Mirrors, 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 

e . > e 
50 YEARS Moldings, Artists’ Materials 
we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are Wholesale and Retail 


interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 


orders from one thousand to five million copies. | Schussler Bros. 











easton ncscnloiainaaetat 1218-1220 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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J. Schweitzer 
Company 
WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

. CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 











HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
...-A SPECIALTY.... 

















Jno, J. Cone 
A W. Fiero 


BUREAU 


West Street 


1121 The 
Monongahela B 


Syncicate Tr 
529 Board of T 


Buildings 
Cement Tes 
SA 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOL 


Reports and Estima 





Robert W. Hunt 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Engineers 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 
31 Nerfolk House, LONDON 
* Rookery CHICAGO 


425 Washington Streeat. SAN FRANCISCO 
rust Building ST. LOUIS 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 













Jas C,. Hallsted 
D W McNaugher 


OF INSPECTION 
Building NEW YORK 


ank Building PITTSBURG 


rade Building, MONTREAL 


and other Structures 
ting and Inspection 
N FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK LONDON 
Is and MONTREAL 


tes on Properties and Processes 














Golden Gate Lard 





Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Primrose Salad Oil 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 











O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 








1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 





Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne | 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail | 





Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 











Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California 











POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 


Hotel Supplies 


Household Goods 


Braces, ‘“‘Channel’”’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’”’ Clamp | NATHAN-DOHRMANN Co. 


Frogs ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





1520-1550 Van 
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The 
National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 


Bakersfield Coalinga 
Santa Maria 


McKittrick 





Cable Address: UILCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Iumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Iumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 1014 Crocker Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE ‘TEMPORARY 2260 


| SAWMILLS 











| Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 











( STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 









GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


i Good Agents Wanted 











Pate 





Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
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The Bugle Call of Opportunity! Enlist Under the Oliver Banner! 


Don’t be a laggard in the fight. Get out on the firing line! 

Out where the smoke and roar of guns stir your blood with the thrill of battle. 

Where the strife is keen, the test supreme—and where only the best man wins! 

Enlist as a Local Agent for the Oliver Typewriter, in the greatest Sales Organization in 
the world. 

There are over ten thousand men in the Oliver Service today, fizhting under the banners of 
silver and green and red that have never known defeat. 

Men picked for personal merit—seasoned by service in the field. Winners—every one! 


Wherever the Flag of Commerce Flies, the Oliver Holds the Fort! 


The onward march of the Oliver has been signalized by an unbroken series of brilliant victories 
both at home and abroad. 

It has followed the Flag of Commerce to the very ends of the earth and planted its colors on the 
ramparts of every Citadel of Business in the World. 

Some say the Oliver was born under a lucky star. Others attribute its leadership to the resistless ! 
spirit of its agency force and the vigor of its advertising campaigns. But it takes something more 
than luck or advertising Or salesmanship to capture the typewriter market. 


Best Machine Wins 


The New Modcl Oliver No. 5is far in the lead today because it’s the best machine. 

With several hundred less working parts than other typewriters, its strength, speed and ease of opera- 
tion are correspondingly greater. 

It is the original, successful visible writer. It has remarkable manifolding power. 

Its U-Shaped Typebars work in double bearings with positive downward stroke, and their swift descent 
is accelerated by the force of gravity. It has reduced many manual operations to purely automatic move- 
ments. It hos the Automatic Spacer, the Automatic Tabulator, the Automatic Line-Ruling Device, the 
Automatic Indicator, the Automatic Paper Feed, the Double Release, the Balance Shift, the Locomotive 

base, and so many other innovations that an actual demonstration is necessary to give you an adequate con- 
ception of their true significance. 


Win Your Spurs in the Oliver Service! 


The opening up of additional new territories enables us to add a limited number of young men to our force of 
Local Agents. Why not apply fora position and cast your fortunes with the mighty Oliver Army? Why not win 
your spurs as a Salesman and share in the splendid triumphs of our invincible Sales Organization ? 

Not for the money alone, although the work pays handsomely _ 

Not for the freedom from dull routine, though this ‘s a great consideration— 

Not simply for the personal prestige of h~‘ng associated with successful men— 

Nor solely for the free training in the Oiiver School of Practical Salesmanship, which will prove of 
inestimable value— 

But because the increased earning power, the honor of Oliver Service, the training for success, the inspira- 
tion of the work and the generous recognition and reward of loyal effort bring out the best that’s in you and 
make you more ofa MAN. Your application for a position as Local Agent for the Oliver Typewriter should be 
forwarded at once to the General Offices of the Company in Chicago. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, Oliver Building, 87 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ALASKA MEXICAN 


ALASKA TREASURE 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Forty Millions 


from Four Square 
Miles 


You take no chances when purchasing shares 
from us, for government reports on the Juneau 
gold belt (Bulletins No. 287 and 314, U. S. 
Geological Survey), and other authentic reports 
show that forty millions in gold has already been 
produced within the four square miles shown on 
the above map, and that the shareholders in the 
companies named have already received over 
$12,000,000 in dividends 






















~ HALLUM GOLD MINES 
. \ HUMBOLDT \ 
10 STAMPS 
SS (20 STAMPS) #20 





XX ES ~~ ALASKA JUNEAU 


STAMPS #150 
QUEEN 
30 STAMPS 









{ ANDERSON 
NDE LA POLE 







ALASKA TREADWELL ~ 
540 STA 


240 STAMPS 
ALASKA UNITED — READY BULLION 
120 STA 


20 STAMPS 


+ Additional Stamps to be erected 

























































During the past year, ending January 28, 1908, 
the Alaska Treadwell mine paid $750,000, and the 
Alaska Me xican mine, $306,000 in dividends; 15% 
and 30.69% respectively on the capital of each 
company. 

Now producing gold bullion at the rate of 
$4,000,000 annually, with ten stamp mills, 1075 
stamps, in operation, and new mills aggregating 
2000 additional stamps, soon to be erected, shows 
that the Juneau Mining District is one of the 
greatest permanent gold producing districts in the 
world. 

An unlimited supply of free-milling gold quartz, 
which is minced and milled at a cost of from $1.19 
to $1.50 per ton, assures the success of the mining 
enterprises of this district. 

The Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company, 
owning a group of twelve mines, located on the 
mother lode, in the center of this great mining 
district, has 5,000,000 tons of free milling gold ore 
in sight. Assays show a value of from $3.60 to 
$128.55 per ton. 

We offer number of shares in this 
company at $35 per I shares; par value of 
shares $1 each. Money required for equipping the 
property with stamp mills 

Terms of subscription 
of subscription, 
instalments. 

Investigation 








Cash, or 20% of amount 
and the balance in seven monthly 


and correspondence invited. 


DENNY BROS. 


INVESTMENT Brokers 


Fiscal Agents Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company 
311-312 MUTUAL LiFe BLDG. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


WRITING 
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Employer 


we can furnish you with all the help 


you may need. 
we can furnish you with the position 


you are looking for. 


That’s All 


MURRAY & READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 


1 1th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCHES: 

2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 

6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. 





TONOPAH 


ZADIG & CO. 


Have resumed business 


| in their Own Building 


GOLDFIELD —_BULLFROG 
MANHATTAN _AND _COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


324 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXGHANGE BUILDING 


- DEWEY.STRONG &CO 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 








20 different Designs 
Can ship immec diately in any quantity. Need 
No Boat Hous ver Leak — Cheek, Crack 
or Rot tery; boat has wate mipartment 
so cannotsink. Write for FREE iil ustr ate Mt Catal 
and Special Prices. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 256 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mieh 



















Runabout Tops, . $28.25 
Touring Car Tops, $43.50 


DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 
1240 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MENTION SUNSET 














— BROKERS 


Formerly #06 Montgomery 5t 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER AT 
FACTORY COST--SAVE 40 TO 60"6 


COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAING 
FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 


Photograph ,Sperifieations & Samples 
of Materials on Kequest. Write today 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillins & Ven Orden Co. 








PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 




















stil i a, = Cable address: 

Oakland, # an : moons 3 “*Zellerbach” 
Cal. t a : = 

Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Foreign 





correspondence 





solicited 





west Bee | 


Zellerbach Building, S. E. Corner of Battery and Jackson Streets, occupied exclusively by 


ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ALL THE PAPER USED ON ‘‘SUNSET'’ SUPPLIED BY US 


<se #e 
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‘The Greatest 
ILD Dredging 
\. uterprise yorld 















\ ~-WILLIAM OGILVIE 
we HE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COM- 
the 


PANY is an international company organized under 

territorial laws of the United States, registered and 
sanctiond by the strict laws of the Dominion of Canada. Its 
properties are 105 miles river frontage, or more than 10,000 
acres on the famous Stewart River, the richest gold bearing 
placer field in the world. Title absolute from the Canadian 
Government through William Ogilvie, formerly governor of 
Yukon Territory and now president and actual field manager of 
the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company. 


T Each dredge put in the field will do the work of 
VEN ION vee men, and we propose to install twenty as 
rapidly as it is possible to make the arrangements. Our first 
mammoth ipedae is now being built by Risdon Iron Works Co., 
San Francisco. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable. 

This is the biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Careful 
tests covering 30 miles of our leasehold went as high as $11.00 and @&e 
average more than $1.06 per yard. Fabulous fortunes are being made 
dredging in California on ground averaging only 15c per yard. 


PRICE OF ‘STOCK NOW 20 CENTS $'s.comsiicr ah 0c 
intrinsically worth par 
and ina rT sonable length of time it will be paying large dividends on that , 
amount \ limited amount of full paid, non-assessable stock will be sold G 
at 20 CENTS per share. Soon to be advanced to 25 cents, Par 
value $1. Stock may be had on ten monthly installment payments. 
Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions. Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY **° “AN RS"Crr%, wo. 


ig 














































$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2 50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexicc $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenve of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 


















All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
superintended by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore empWyed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
markct in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarte rof 3 
century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can cae be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 





We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 





ch share 
at least 
at work 


The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. E 
represents an undivided interest in our Jand upon which we expect to soon have grow 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The g 
we have accomplished absolately assures the success of our enterprise. 





We have full and complete literature show ng conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 
ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES and profitable 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravazes of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements 





Write for our booklet, “A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 peuple, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 

Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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POPULATION 250,000 


now in course of construction 


INVESTED NOW IN THE 


WILL PAY 


20% 


PER ANNUM 
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POPULATION, 100,000 


Between Seattle and Tacoma 


~ | $10,000.00 - $100.00 


INTERURBAN ELECTRIC LINE 


Seattle- Tacoma Short Line 


Shortest Possible Line we 
. ° ae tt 
Two most rapidly growing cities wg 
er 
: a 
Most conservative management - Kee 
ESQ o Ms S 
Laks P< Ss ov 
Safest and most profitable Mee PD 
. ie + ae) o ye 
financial plan “oS. Spor’ ates 
PO sa 
ORG Soe < 
e Ps ety & wos : ; 
4 > ore ¥ ot 
Write to-day Po” ee 
“oy AS ys wa eh 
; \ re 
- 
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The United States 
National Bank 


Capital . 
Surplus . 





Of Portland, Oregon—————_ 


Designated United States Depositary 


$500,000.00 
450,000.00 








J. C. AINSWORTH 
R. LEA BARNES 
R. W. SCHMEER 
A. M. WRIGHT 
W. A. HOLT 


PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
CASHIER 
‘Aeowrane CASHIER 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


This bank endeavors to promote the interests 
of its customers along whatever lines it is 


practicable for it so to do. 


With a large cap- 


ital, a strong directory, and an experienced 
staff of officers and employes, we are prepared 
to properly handle all business entrusted to 
us. We solicit your business upon the basis 
of sound and progressive banking, liberal and 


courteous treatment. 
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CONTINENTAL | 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 


iness and professional men. 


Producers and all others interested 


J.E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco 


CHICAGO 


address 


California 
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6% Investment Bonds 


We are offering an attractive and one of the 
very best investments which can now be pur- 


chased at the 


lowest 


These bonds 


are in denomination of $100.00. With every 


sale of bonds 


100 PER CENT STOCK BONUS IS GIVEN 
YOU GET $200.00 FOR EVERY $100.00 INVESTED 


Further information upon request 


ST. JOHN GAS LIGHT & HEAT COMPANY 


Address Main Office, 


206-7-8 Couch Bldg 


z., Portland 


Plant and Works at St. Johns, Oregon 











E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO DENVER 


MUNICIPAL, RAILWAY and CORPORATION 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


F. G. DREW, President 


E. B. SALSIG, Secretary and Manager 


L.E. White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark 
Cut Tan Bark for Export 


36 STEUART STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Telephone Temporary 2536 








OREGON TIMBER 


SAFEST AND SUREST INVESTMENT TO-DAY 


Millions of dollars have been invested in timber here in the past five years, and to-day, 
shows great profits. ‘lhe lumber industry in 
alues are sure to increase immensely and without msk to any 
investor. As the timber is gathered into stronger and stronger hands, values will rise 


in spite of the 


Oregon is yet 1n Its 


Within a comparatively short time timber in this section can be had only at high prices, as 
has been shown in the forests of Wisconsin. Michigan and Minnesota where the timber is 
about exhausted. We have for years made a study of the timber situation in the West and 
from our positive knowledge can advise clients most conservatively. If you have either large 
or small amounts, we can place them for you to the best advantage, Bank and other refer- 
ences furnished as to our reliability 


FRED A. KRIBS 


infancy and 


financial flurry, every cent of 1L 


ee 3rd Floor Chamber of Commerce 
ee PORTLAND, OREGON 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK / The San Francisco National Bank 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY ORGANIZED 1870 
Capital, $3,000,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $1,660,000.00 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 








R Si s, President J K. Lrwcu, Vice-President 
J. K, Morrire, Cashier is —e- Capital Stock eee ze $1,000,000 
Cuas. H. McCormice, = Cashier Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Invites Accounts from Banks, Corp and Extends to its customers every accommoda- 





FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY tion consistent with conservative banking. 


Capital... .. $1,800,000.00 UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Owned by the shareholders of the First National Bank and governed 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA | THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL BANK UNITED STATES | DEPOSITARY 











ies CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ical ide, SAR FRAO ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
; ~ $ 6,000,000.00 Soa 
Saplas cal Undivided Profts °. © 4364-80519 | JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 
Total... . . . $10,584,805.19 San Frencleco, Celifornia 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 








PR Grime. ance | The Anglo-Californian Bank, L? 


one paid in and Surplus 





000 ESTABLISHED 1873 

E y 

anette ‘ ‘ je : * CuHarLes CarPy 

JICE-PRESIDENT . . . «| ~~ =A. LEGALLET 1 

VICE-PRESIDENT . . . . ca BocguEraz Capital oe $1,500,000 

SeckeraRy «5c 3 ss A. Bousquet Surplus . . 1,500,000 
— DIRECTORS 

. E. Artigues Geo. Belene Leon Bocqueraz 

me Bergerot . 0. Borio ‘A Chas, Carpy AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
. J. De Sabla, Jr. . M. Dupas . S. Godeau 

A. Canta ’ J. Mack SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The German Savings and Loan Society 


626 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Guaranteed Capital - - $1,200,000.00 Reserve and Contingent Funds, $1,428,855.93 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 1,000,000.00 Deposits Dec. 31, 1907 - 36,907 ,687.50 
Total Assets - - $39 529,434.87 
Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin }-y Express. 


Offic: Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 
Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


OFFICERS 





President, N. OHLANDT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ist Vice-President = = Daniel Meyer Asst. Cashier = = = Wm. Herrmann — N, Ohlandt Ign. Steinhart F. Tillmann, Jr. 
erat ike Sy See tame CMe Eke 
GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys Emil Rohte J. W. Van Bergen W. S. Goodfellow 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 Surplus, $3,459,038.08 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: London, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Shanghai, ‘Vent, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 
* Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, Panama. 
Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. 
Accounts of Bauks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. Interest paid on Term Deposits 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 
Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California 
WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 


cms Lexce CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA = *-¢,Toox== 


Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 





President Manager 
42 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
PAID UP CAPITAL - - $1,500,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES - - 6,097,256 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
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First wagon load of camp outfit in the Rawhide district. Establishing camp on the 
estate of the QUEEN REGENT COPPER AND GOLD COMPANY, July, 1907 





Rawhide, Nevada, March, 1908. Population about 10,000 


HAVE devoted the greater part of my life to mines and mining. I have realized the great importance 
and profit of acquiring good properties in new camps. I have a number of men in my employ. devoting 
their energies to that line of work. I was fortunate in being the very first operator in Rawhide, now 
recognized as the greatest gold camp the world has ever known, I have purchased more claims in the 
Rawhide District than any other operator. I have done more development work than any other indi- 
vidual operator of the district. I organized the first company of the district, the QUEEN REGENT 
COPPER AND GOLD COMPANY, and in about three months it showed a profit of over 800 per cent to 
those who joined me. I have associated with me the very best business and professional men of San 
Francisco and also have customers from all over the world Being the first man on the ground, 
and having my own men constantly on the look-out for promising properties, I am in position to pass 
critical judgment on the various ventures of the camp of Rawhide, as well as of the other Nevada camps. 





As from time to time, I organize companies on promising properties, I would suggest that those w!o are 
interested in mining have their names on file with me, that they may have an opportunity to consider various 
offerings of stock. 


I deal extensively in mines and stocks and solicit the business and correspondence of responsible people. 


a | en 
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Daylight train through the golden- 
laden orange groves of Southern 
California—past the old Missions— S 
along the great Salton Sea and by 

Mexico’s border scenes. 


- Low Round-Trip 
Rates East 


In effect May 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15 
Stopovers and long time limits 
allowed 
















wae 


Drawing room sleeping cars, dining service unsut 


passed, open air observation rotunda, parlor car, 


library and cafe. Ladies’ lounging room, gentle- 





men’s smoking apartment. 







Ask any agent 


Southern Pacific 
Rock Island Lines 


TICKET OFFICES 
$882 Market St. 884 Market St. 14 Powell St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Furnishes accurate information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake 
West. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the important railway 
systems of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete data about the 
opportunities for home making and business building. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you what the | 
resources are, where the opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufacturing busi- | 
ness are; how to get there; what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive books, 
maps, folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 
determined. 











NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building Flood Building 600 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles i 
® 12 Rate 5 TE ‘ i 
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[A LI PAPAL : fe Ri irevation 4209 FF. 
APSANJOSE IA| .262 © a. 

.  Vedhie? reat 
Population <x 
Including Suburbs 


57,820 











(San-Ho-say) 


In the heart of the famous ¢ 
Santa Clara Valley—50 miles f 
south from San Francisco. 

















_ _— a ee. A railway terminal— 

% Pecgret , ae trains to all points in : 

I oie ee H i Hy wk California and electric - 
— Bins , Sainte Claire Club roads to all parts of the ( 
bs 


valley. Delightful all 
year-around climate—semi-tropical. Noted for its sunshine, fruits, flowers and natural attractions. 
The leading educational and horticultural county of California. A beautiful and prosperous home city 
with seven banks and deposits of $50,000,000.00. Poultry thrives in this section and is bringing big 
returns on small investments. For full information send two-cent stamp to 


J. T. BROOKS, Secretary, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA = 
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MAGAZINE 


Southern Pacific Motor Car soon to make hourly trips between Fresno, Our Tract and Kerman 


SUNSET 


Unequalled Opportunity for Settlers as Well as Investors 


Kerman, Cal. 

Kohl Building, San Francisco | 
FRESNO IRRIGATED FARMS COMPANY 553 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Forsythe Block, Fresno, Cal. 


Write for descriptive booklet and full information regarding our lands to 





SUNSET MAGAZINE HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
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Come to THE UNITED STATES 
F. C GOVERNMENT IS COMPLETING 
Californi 9 
tke land of wealth S e i f / ers 
e 
edguick returns 
The total value of Fresno County’s ARE WAN / ED 
products for the year 1907 reached the 
staggering total of $28,000,000—and ; : 
; ar = = FOR : = 
this year it will be greater! 
The population of Fresno County is 
45,000 happy, contented people, so the F 
per capita average of earning for every our reat 
man, woman and child in Fresno ° m= 
County last year was $622.22. Irrigation 
The per capita wealth of the United 
States is about $19—so Fresno County P 2 
is about thirty-three times a better rojects 
place to live in than the average 
county anywhere in the United States. TRUCKEE - CARSON, Nevada 
KLAMATH, Oregon 
“‘Fresno County stands , a 
ready to show you’’ SALT RIVER VALLEY 
and YUMA, Arizona 
For detailed information about Fresno County’s 
prosperity a - a 
Address Secretary asian _ 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce ‘ 
Fresno, California EAS Y 70 
PECLIVES| == _ 
FROM CALIFORNIA 
B You won’t like green olives LOUIS C. HILL, D. C. HENNY, 
after you taste these ripe ones. Supervising Engineer, Supervising Engineer, 
Delicate, meaty, delicious, as Phoenix, Arizona. Portland, Oregon. 
tritious, aid to digestion, great] | 
table novelty. Children love} | psec aha cram 
them. You and your neighbor send an Yuma, Arizora. 
order for one dozen full pint cans, delivered 
express prepaid, for $3.00. || WM.H.HEILEMAN, THOMAS H. MEANS, 
. | Eng., Klamath Project, Eng., Truckee-Carson Project. 
Maclay Rancho Olive Works | | Klamath Falls, Ore. Fallon, Neb. 
San Fernando, California | a a 
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MAGAZINE HOMESE E KE RS" BU REAU OF INFORMATION 


AND BUY A HOME 
in the Great Valley of California on our 


Irrigated Lands one hundred miles north 
of San Franciseo—where flowers bloom all the year round—where every 
known fruit and vegetable grow side by side —where midsummer and 
winter are as lovely as spring—where children bloom like the flowers 
and where physicians can not make a living. 


COME TO THIS EARTHLY PARADISE. Do not remain where 
you are frozen half the year and roasted alive the other half. 


COM Where 10 acres of land will pay you $2000 a year, and 20 

acres make you wealthy. Save your fuel bill and half cost 
of clothing. Eat home grown vegetables in January and bask in sun- 
shine. Make $100 every year for each $100 invested. 


Many good 
vealth and happ, eee, WRITE 
ness ye — 7 ; ) a ga TO-DAY 


The land is rich dark 
loam—deep and fertile, 
ready for planting, with abun- 
dant water at lowest cost. We will 
farm and return_ profits for absentees. 
Land costs from $75 to $100 an acre, payable 
one-quarter cash the balance (which your 
crops will pay for) in five yearly payments, 
Write At Once for forty photographic 
views and full information. 


GOLDEN STATE IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 
Cc. B. HUBBARD, Sales Manager, 702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Branch Office, 401, E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
REFERENCES—American National Bank, San Francisco; First National Bank, Los Angeles; California National Bank, Sacramento 





SUNSET 














SHIP AHOY!! ona DAIRY FARM 


FOR SALE, a 1500-acre stock and Pe a ~ on Columbia and Lewis rivers, thirty miles from Portland; daily steamer lands 
on property; large two-story house with stone foundation; spring water piped to kitchen; barns, creamery and other outbuildings; 
Chinese pheasants breed on uplands, and ducks are numerous in season and shooting privileges would be valuable if preserved. The 
combination of lowlands and uplands united, and of the uplands lying adjacent to a navigable stream all combine to afford unequaled 
facilities. Northern Pacific Railway crosses farm, giving direct communication with Portland, Puget Sound and Alaskan markets; 
much of this property is in natural grass hay and pasture; oak and fir timber worth several thousand dollars; for stock, sheep raising 
or dairying this place is not surpassed in the Northwest, and for location it bas no equal on the Columbia River. Inquiries from 
bona fide buyers requested. Curiosity hunters need not apply References: Ladd & Tilton, Bankers and Merchants National Bank, 


Port! nd, Oregon. For further information and terms address R. H. BLOSSOM, 316 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PORTLAND, OREGON. 














h ll ll “Where Everything Grows and Matures” 
Coac e a a ey Crops reach the market six weeks ie: one in any other locality in 


Southern California. This means TOP 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA ee wells of E per cent pure ARTESIAN yg “ees 
ON MAINLINE. P.R.R. “THE MOMESEEKERS’ PARADISE” | 220° "TSormere are geting rich in Conchells Valley. ss sume o 





Prices and ter ily within reach of the poor man. 
VAN VLEET INVESTMENT Co. Send for ecapetingg 8 ll ican. Our excursions from Los Angeles 
SUITE 112 SECURITY BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL. run twice a week. $6.20 for ten-day round trip. 














We have an entirely new siepiaition wien a good 
income can be secured by any intelligent man or woman 


willing to work. SUNSET LIBRARY CLUB, 
948 Flood Bldg., San Francisco 
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Scene near Roseburg, Oregon, an unsurpassed section for dairying and stock raising 


ROSEBURG 


O REGON is located in the heart of the famous Umpqua 
Valley, 198 miles south of Portland. Umpqua 


Valley possesses as fine fruit lands as any section of the West, and wonderful 


opportunities are presented along these lines. Apples and pears are produced 


with a degree of perfection which no other section, exclusive of the West, can 
attain. This county also has immense timber resources, and it is one of the 
best stock sections of Oregon. The topography of the county is such as to 
make it of extraordinary adaptability for sheep, cattle and horses, as well as for 
all forms of diversified farming. Roseburg is a progressive, well-built city, and is 
on the eve of exceptional growth and prosperity. Climatically this section has 
no superior in the West. Lands are reasonable in price, and offer homeseekers 
as fine opportunities as can be found anywhere in the West. For full informa- 
tion address Secretary 


Roseburg Commercial Club 
ROSEBURG, OREGON 
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OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF HOMES, SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 


Come and see, face to face, the wonderful natural opportunities this 
city and Thurston County offers to manufacturing plants, lumber industries, 


coal mining, brick making 


> 


farming, dairying, stock and fruit raising. 


Homeseekers are watching the West, where living is a blessing rather than 


a burden. Now it is up to you! 


Learn the truth, investigate for yourself, 


and strike while the opportunity is offered. Address 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 











YAKIMA 
Irrigated Fruit Lands 





Where 5 or 10 Acres is Enough 
to Support a Family in Luxury. 


We are pioneers in the world-famous 
YAKIMA VALLEY, and know 
the value of its irrigated lands. We 
want to get in communication with 
you, and explain how you can secure 
one of the choicest tracts, either im- 
proved or unimproved, with only a 
small amount of cash. Send for our free 
“Booklet,” which tells the whole story. 





Austin, Landolt & Co. 


409-10-11 Mehlhorn Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








California Farms 
for Colonists 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 15. Under a new 
system of colonizing, persons of moderate 
means can now secure a five to forty acre 
California fruit farm, without any payment 
for the land, and can have same put under 
cultivation without being required to leave 
present business, and are guaranteed a profit 
of not less than $25.00 per acre annually, 
without effort on their part. 


If you will write to the National Home- 
stead Association, Department “A.” 646 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 
California, enclosing 25¢, money or stamps. 
they will send you full particulars, literature 
explaining the new system and a six months’ 
subscription to the National Homestead. 
Also free land certificate, which entitles you 
to from five to forty acres, free of any 
charge for the land, by complying with the 
casy conditions set forth therein. 


This information is worth hundreds of 
dollars to those desiring to better their con 
dition. It shows how $100.00 to $500.00 per 
aere can be made from this land, and how 
to secure a life income of $1000.00 to $4000.00 
annually, in the delightful climate of South 
ern California. 
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If You 
Want 


to Live, 


Live in 


Napa! 


(Photo April 18th. 1907 ) 


A NAPA VALLEY HOME IN APRIL 


A beautiful valley of beautiful homes. Why not live where there are no blizzards, and where you can 
enjoy every day in the year? There is money to be made here. Land isreasonably priced and produces the 
finest fruitsin California. Write us and let us tell you more. 

NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ST. HELENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 




















Empire RanchWithWater 


19,000 Acres Subdivided Low Prices Easy Terms 


Best and Cheapest Water in the State. Rich Soil that will grow anything. Excellent 
Railroad Facilities. Good Schools and Churches. Weekly Excursions— personally 
conducted. Arrangements made at office of the owners in Los Angeles. INTER- 
ESTING LITERATURE about this FERTILE RANCH mailed FREE on request 


Office, 415 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 4th and Spring, Los Angeles 
































Irrigated Lands 


FROM $60 TO $100 PER ACRE TH Al 
IN FERTILE 
Stanislaus County]! 


The Richest Fruit and Grape | | Is the place you 
Section of California are looking for 


Send - — The “ITALY OF AMERICA” 
ookiet 


MAZE & WREN, Modesto, Cal. 





For full particulars write BEST-FULLER REALTY CO., Grants Pass, Ore. 
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d 
Grants Pass, Southern Oregon 


THE COUNTY SEAT OF JOSEPHINE COUNTY 








r 


The Hub of Rogue River Valley; the Manufacturing Center of Southern 
Oregon; the Distributing point of Southern Oregon; Climate, the Italy of 
America; Apple, Pear and Tokay Grape Lands unexcelled, yielding from 
$300 to $600 per acre net; Diversified Farming and foakey Raising 
Net Substantial Profits; Unlimited Water Power; Lumbering, Mining 
and Manufacturing Extensively carried on; the Ideal spot for the man 
of small means as well as the capitalist. 


THE PAYROLL OF GRANTS PASS IS WHAT COUNTS 


Population approaching 6,000. Good Schools Churches and Public Buildings. 
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Bean Field, near Salem, Oregon 


“ a 
THE CHERRY CITY OF 
THE WORLD * Salem is located ; 
* in Marion County : 
in the most fertile portion of the Willam 
ette Valley. This county is one of tl 9 
richest and most progressive in the state. J § 
It has a frontage of over forty miles on the J J 
Willamette River, and is the scene of the 
first permanent settlement made in tli 


state. It produces excellent yields of grain 

of all kinds, and the stock ’- raising and 
dairying interests are most staple and reliable sources of income to the farmer. There are a number of large 
creameries in operation. Grain, cattle, sheep, hogs. goats and poultry are extensively raised, and the sale of heel 
pork, mutton, wool, mohair, butter and eggs yields handsome profits to the farmer. Marion county’s standing 
timber is equal to 3,500,000,000 feet. The value of its farms is $15,000,000; farm products, $2,500,000; and live 
stock, $1,500,009. It is the hop-producing center of the state. and raises annually nearly 6,000,000 pounds. | 
produces over 2,000,000 bushels of grain annually, 1,000,000 bushels of potatoes, and 250,000 pounds of wool. Apples, 
pears, prunes and other fruits grow to perfection. 


While almost every variety of pears are produced in this part of the valley, the leading commercial varieties a1 
the Bartlett, Fall Butter and Winter Nellis. The Bartlett tree grows to great size and yields an abundant and 
tain crop of a quality of fruit that is in great demand in the markets of the United State s, and is the source of great 
and gratifying revenue to the industrious and enterprising farmer. Mr. L. T..Reynolds picked from five acres of 
Bartlett pears in 1906, forty-five tons, and in 1907, twenty-five tons which he sold at $40 per ton. The Wallace | 
orchard, near Salem, in 1907 raised 9,000 boxes of pears on seventy acres, and sold them for $15,000. ; 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS SECRETARY, BOARD OF TRADE, SALEM, OREGON 











The Oregon prune, through careful handling and ju : 
ious advertising, has gained a world-wide re putation, and 
the demand is far in excess of the supply. The vi ul 
produces hundreds of carloads of prunes per year, atid 
Falem is in the heart of one of the best prune districts 
in the world. 


The State of Oregon raised 160,000 bales of hops in | 
1906, and at least 140,000 bales were marked direct i 
through Salem. 3 


_ Oregon raises over 40 per cent of all the hops gro\ 
in the United States. Salem controls over 36 per cent o! 
all the hops grown in the United States. 








No section of the West to-day seta 
offers greater opportunities ‘3 
to the industrious farmer. 














Pear Orchard, near Salem, Oregon 
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YAMHILL COUNTY 


The County a Big Things 
and Big Opportunities 


HERE ARE FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


- Oregon is one of the greatest and best fruit sections of 
the world. The largest apple orchard in Oregon is in 
Yamhill County. 

. Oregon is a great prune section. The largest prune 
orchard in Oregon is in Yamhill County. 

. Oregon is unsurpassed for the production of fine walnuts. 
The largest walnut grove in Oregon is m Yamhill County. 

. Oregon cherries are unequaled. One of the largest cherry 
orchards in Oregon is in Yamhill County. 

5. Oregon puts up and dries large quantities of fruit. The 
largest fruit evaporator on the Pacific Coast is in Yam- 
hill County. 

. Oregon produces 40 per cent of the entire hop output in 
the United States. Of the largest and best hop yards in 
the State a number are in Yamhill County. 

- Yamhill County, Oregon, took one-fourth of the prizes 
offered for fat stock at the St. Louis Exposition. 


YOU APPLY THE “MORAL” 


If it doesn’t suggest itself, here it is: Yamhill County, 
Oregon, does not take a second place to any other section of 
the entire United States. Ask us to prove this statement in 
detail. Land can be obtained in Yamhill County for from 
$40.00 to $100.00 per acre. It produces net income on ten 
times highest amount. Write to-day for information and 
literature about this county. All questions gladly answered. 
Address Secretary 


YAMHILL COUNTY DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE 


McMINNVILLE, OREGON 
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ROGUE RIVER VALLEY ORCHARDS PAY 
$1000.00 PER ACRE YEARLY 


ORCHARD LANDS LOCATED AT ASHLAND, OREGON 


5-Acre 


and 


and 
10-Acre Cared for 
Tracts Till 
For Bearing 
Sale or Longer 


5 Acres 
Will Pay 


This is the Orchard that paid $2200 an acre this season Better than 


Small ; a Life 





Monthly Position 
Payments of $200 
per Month 


Start today 





and Gain 
No a Home, 
Taxes Independ- 
No ence, 
Interest Affluence 


Spitzenburgh Apples—Handsomest apple that grows 


The famous Rogue River Valley, located in Southern Oregon, contains the most productive orchard land in the world. 
Apples and pears especially reach a perfection in color, flavor and keeping qualities not attained in any other section, 


consequently the products of this valley bring the highest prices ever paid for these fruits. For illustrated pamphlets 
and full information address 
The Rogue River Valley Orchards Co. 
RANDALL, TROWBRIDGE & WRIGHT, Inc. 731 Pacific Building 
SELLING AGENTS San Francisco, Cal. 
Oakland Office, 1015', Broadway Telephone Douglas 1621 References } aand yo on Club 
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LOGANBERRIES. ASHLAND, OREGON. 


ASHLAND 


| : OREGON 
Midway Between San Francisco and Portland 


Largest Town in the Famous Rogue River Valley 
and the Climatic Capital of the Pacific West 


oe 











Ashland is a City of Homes and Schools ina Valley of Opportunity. 

Surrounding country prized as best horticultural region in the West. The country where Spitzenberg 
and Newtown Pippin apples reach the highest degree of perfection and where the choicest pears and cherries 
are grown. Ashland’s peaches take the first rank in the world’s markets and have won three World’s Fair 
Medals. All small fruits, berries and produce are big money makers. e 


d. : Ashland has beauty, health, culture and opportunity. Ashland has: 5,500 population; last school 

“a ) census, 1,265; $30,000 High School Building; $25,000 Grade School Building; Eleven Churches; No Saloons; 
| Home of the Southern Oregon Chautauqua; Southern Oregon Normal School; Ashland Commercial College, 

” ) and Ashland has the Purest Mountain Water and the finest water system in the West, with 28 miles of 

water mains. 

lL. 3 Ashland wants: Capital to take up fruit and vineyard land; capital to develop irrigation and power pro- 


| jects, and capital to develop mines and mineral springs. Write for free booklet, mentioning SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
ut 4 





Secretary, Ashland Commercial Club 
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Picking Fruit in the Great Rogue River Valley, near Medford, Oregon 
HE YEAR 1907 demonstrated beyond all question that the justly famous 
Rogue River Valley is one of the greatest fruit sections of the world. 
Indeed, the records made in orchards adjacent to Medford are so wonderful 
as almost to surpass belief. .. For example, a carload of Du Comice pears, 
shipped from Medford, grossed $4,622.80. This is the fresh-fruit car record 
of the world, and is equivalent to the remarkable price of 17 cents per 
pound for fruit at wholesale. The best previous price for a carload of fresh fruit is also 
held by the Rogue River Valley. In 1907, 164 acres of Winter Nellis pears produced 
$19,000.00 net f. 0. b. Medford. Fifty-five trees of Yellow Newtown Pippins produced 
815 boxes of fruit which in spite of financial panic in London panned out $1,711.50 nct. 
These trees grew on less than one acre. The three-acre orchard from which this frvit 
was taken has produced an average amount of $500.00 net per year for the last eitht 
years. One hundred and fifty-two Yellow Newtown Pippin trees produced in 1907, 
$3,125.00 f.0.b. Medford. These trees grew on three acres. From eight acres, 6000 boxes 
of Newtown Pippin apples were marketed in 1907, netting $2,000.00 an acre f.o.b. the 
orchard. For the past seven years this orchard has netted $791.00 per acre average. 

Seven acres of Bartlett pears near Medford in 1907 grossed $2,200.00 per acre. A 
young Bartlett pear orchard of thirty acres of 8-year-old trees netted $1,068.00 per acre. ‘ 

Twenty Winter Nellis pear trees netted $6,600. 00. These figures show the wonderful § doing 
profit made in 1907 from apple and pear orchards about Medford—a profit exceeding a seasor 
$1,000.00 per acre in many cases. . level 

The significant fact of the wonderful resources and possibilities of the Rogue River ; Milwa 
Valley is shown by the offer of the Medford Commercial Club to pay $500.00 to anyone eteey 
who can show by authentic testimony that any city or town in the United States outside § ine. ke 
of a forty-mile circle, with Medford as a center, has tributary to it, within the same : anne 
radius, as many diversified resources as Medford, Oregon, can show within the cor- : ok ai 
responding radius. ; hace 

For full particulars about this wonderful valley and Medford in particular, write to-day for beautifully J on § 

illustrated 64-page booklet (free). Address, Secretary war s 
‘ 0 
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MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON BS i 
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We'll tell- you 


why YAKIMA FRUIT LAND will earn more 
money for you per the amount put in, than any other 
kind of investment under the sun that a man of 
limited means mayinake. Don’t hesitate 
Get our beautiful booklet. Est’d 1881—oldest here. 


CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


S. Alaska Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 
INLAND REALTY & INV. CO., North Yakima, Washington 





ask us to-day. 














particulars, write to 








Kalama on the Columbia 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 








SOUTH BEND 
WASHINGTON 


LOCATION—On Willapa MHarbor,. Pacific county. 
Terminus Northern Pacific Railway. 110 milcs southwest 
of Tacoma, Washington. Death rate 10 in 1,000. 

CITY CONTAINS—7 churches, 2 banks, 1 free library, 
2 pi a canneries, 1 shingle mill, 1 ice plant and bottling 
works, 3 public schools, 11 teachers, 554 children of school 
age, 2 hospitals, 1 foundry and machine shop, 1 clam can- 
nery, 2 newspapers, 1 new opera house, 4 hotels and 2 
restaurants, 1 steam laundry, 2 sash and door factories, 
tclephone plant (long and short distance), 2 i 
plants, gravity water bie 3 large saw mills amelie “of 
ovcr 300,000 feet per day 

BUSINESS CONDIT IONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

—Bank deposits are unusually 1 rge (over $700,000 in two 
banks on July 1) for this time of the year, and everything 
financially speaking, is on the upward trend. The city is 
doing over $40,000 worth of street improvements this 
season. The extension of the Northern Pacific on a water 
level up the Columbia, and the coming of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, is already calling the attention “of 
investors to this beautiful harbor. The eastern oyster farm- 
ing, located in the waters of Willapa Harbor, is a pocent 
financial factor. Fishing and crabbing also come in as one 
of the paying industries. Farming, dairying and stock 

aising are the most remunerative, although fruit and vege 
‘abies thrive, and there is a home demand for all. 

Above all, .re the immense forests of fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, representing the untold wealth of Pacific 
county. We have already at least 25 large mills in the 
county and there is room for as many more. 

We necd more mills, tub, pail, furniture, sash, door, and 
box factories, clam and sardine cannery e2nd_ shipyard. 
There is_plenty of room and the finest body of water 
between Puget Sound and San Francisco. . 

REAL ESTATE—Real estate is very low here now, but 
prices are advancing rapidly. There are all kinds of 
chances for the hustler, labor demands good wages, and 
in nearly all branches is short handed. 

South Bend has fine location and contains many beau- 
tiful homes with charming environments. Climatic con- 
ditions are good. For further information address secretary 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, South Bend, Washington 
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BLACKBERRIES 


Puyallup Valley 


Between Tacoma and Seattle 


WONDERFULLY FERTILE 


On five acres a man can make his living 
and put $1000 in the bank every year. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 


Write for details to Puyallup Board of Trade 
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BAKER COUNTY PRODUCTS 


Baker 
City Tl 


THE METROPOLIS OF 
EASTERN 
OREGON 
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SECTION OF COUNTY FAIR EXHIBIT, 1SC7 4 

if 

NUMEROUS OPENINGS FOR SAFE INVESTMENT In healthfulness of climate, scenery, productiveness of soil and @ 
variety of resources is second to none. The schools of Baker City 
rank highi' Unsurpassed, pure water supply. The agricultural products of Baker County are timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 
and vegetables o rieties. Extensive forests with timber of excellent quality. No cyclones, tornadoes, hurric: , earthquakes, drouths nor 
sunstrokes in Baker ty. Famous producing gold mines adjacent to Baker City. Stock raising is a very impo t industry. For the dairy, 
stck and poultry fart men of limited capital, Baker County offers a sure profitable market and splendid vantages, and for the wage 

earner who is willing to work, there is no locality offering better inducements. Information will be furnished freely ;- 

ADDRESS N.C. HASKELL, SEC’Y, COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, BAKER CITY, OREGON a 

zs 
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THE DALLES 


OREGON 


“THE CHERRY CITY” 
ANNUAL OUTPUT 


450,000 bbls. Flour. Two canneries in 
3,000,000 lbs. Wool, operation. 
Scoured. Choice Apples, 
Peaches, Apricots, 
>lums and Strawberries 
shipped in car lots. 
Early vegetables of 
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y { 4 V 
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30,000 cases Salmon. 
40 cars Melons. 
40 cars Prunes. 





10,000 cases Cherries. a}) kinds put on the Vv 
40,000 Cherry Trees Portland market one to 
planted during lasttwo two weeks ahead of any It has m 
years. other Oregon points has alre 
Opportunities are offered for fruit grower Vi 
Choice fruit lands can be purchased in 5 to 20 ment alc 
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acre lots at $25 to $100, according to location and 
conditions. 


THE DALLES OREGON 


The County Seat of Wasco County, is a thriving wide-awake 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, located on the Columbia rive 
» through line railroads, one on either side of the river. 
he city boasts of its fine streets and beautiful homes and is 
proud of its great variety of resources. 3,000 horse-power 
electric plant operating Flouring Mills, Planing Mills, Box 
Factories, Machine Shops, etc., and endless supply of water 
power withineasy reach. The finest climate in the world for 
air seasoning and wood manufacturing 


PceRSEE GSI 











Copyright 
1906 
Ben). A. Gifford 





THE COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY AND EASTERN OREGON CLIMATE IS UNEQUALED IN THE WORLD 
For Furtner Inronmarion Avoress Sechetarny 
THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
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Wheat Field and 


Prune Orchard 
\ near Vancouver 
» oT a) 
‘ ’ aX JY) 
it 


WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. Itis the richest city of its size on the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the 
past three years. There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only in its 
infancy. All thoughtful men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be 
the result of the present causes of Vancouver’s growth. 


VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. 
_ It has magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors 
‘ has already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River. 


VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary railroad develop- 
> ment along the north bank of the Columbia River makes Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat 
) fields of the great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and 
| flouring mills. Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county which has the richest and best developed farm lands 
_ in Western Washington. 

Every city needs a good “back country,” for it is the farms which build the municipalities. Clarke County is called 
the garden spot of the Northwest, and is certainly one of the richly favored regions which a good farmer recognizes at 
sight. Here are fertile bottom lands; beaver dam lands, and rich uplands, and beyond a vast wealth of forests. Every 
<ind of farm product can be grown, and it is at once an ideal fruit country and a land for mixed farming. Vancouver 
hipped last season for canning purposes: Pears, 356 tons; Cherries. 130 tons; Apples, 150 tons: Plums, 30 tons: Straw- 
verries, 25 tons. This does not include what was distributed locally, nor does it include the prune crop, which is cured. 
the Italian prune here is as near perfect as it ever grows, and from one hundred and fifty to three hundred cars of this 
product are cured each year. ‘lhere is money in cherries in all this region; on well selected soil the apple will pay largely, 
wile the pear is very profitable. Small fruits of every variety grow remarkably well. Apricots, peaches, quinces—all 
the berries and the currant—they are all here in perfection, and the man, who cares only for general farm products can 
urround his home with a great variety of splendid fruits. 

Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert and enthusiastic community, 
write to-day tor full particulars about Vancouver. Investigate, for opportunity is now knocking at your door. Full 
information cheerfully furnished afid beautifully illustrated booklet free. Address 


- SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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OWN A LOT IN CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine and Roses 


Now is your opportunity to acquire a lot in 


RUSSELL CITY 


The coming residential city of the San Francisco and Oakland 
business men 





One hour from 
San Francisco 


$2 5 0 Twenty-five 

minutes from 

$ 3 0 O Oakland 
With | 

increased 


population it 
is possible 


Ti e . 
en per cent for this time 


down and from Oakland 
$5.00 per to be reduced 
month. to half 








Southern Pacific R. R. passes through Russell City 
Advantages peautiful and balmy climate 


C ALIFORNI A is expanding rapidly. Suburban transportation in- 
creasing daily, therefore land values rising rapidly. 

Buy now while you have the opportunity to do so at a smal! price. 

The Company is planning extensive system of improvements such as macadam- 
ized boulevards, streets and cement sidewalks. 

2500 shade trees are being planted—walnut, elm and other varieties, making 
this a model and desirable residence center. 

Washington Avenue and Fourth Avenue, the main boulevards, are 120 feet 
wide and magnificent palms are to be planted in the center of each block, mak- 
ing this one of the most beautiful driveways in the State of California. 
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As many people of small means 


Special to are desirous of acquiring a lot, yet 


find it difficult to pay the usual 
first installment of 10 per cent; 


Readers of therefore to encourage a proper 


beginning, we now make an un- 


paralleled offer to the readers of 
S U N S E i SUNSET, for a period of SIXTY 
DAYS, ending APRIL 30th, 1908. 


Send us $5.00 and we will select a lot 
for you, forward your contract, and 
you then pay $5 per month thereafter 








If the lot is not satisfactory we will select any other lot desired or will refund 
your money within 30 days. Think this offer over carefully. 

Invest Five Dollars and acquire the first step to independence and own a home. 

You pay no interest. You pay no taxes. You pay no assessments. 

SICKNESS. Extension granted on payments in case of sickness. 

INSURANCE. In case of death, if desired, money paid in is refunded to heirs 
with 6 per cent interest. 

Be your own banker. You can not lose on REAL ESTATE. This property 
should greatly enhance in value in a few years. 1400 lots sold to date! 

Act at once, and fill out the following coupon with five dollars. Mail it to-day. 

Any further information, maps, literature, etc., sent immediately on request. 


East Shore and Suburban Realty Co. 


United States National Bank Building, San Francisco, California 





FILL IN, CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY 


EAST SHORE & SUBURBAN REALTY COMPANY, 
2195 Bush St., San Francisco. 1015!> Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Gentlemen : 


eS Le ava aa as first payment on...... beats lot in Russell City. 
I will pay the balance at the rate of $5.00 per meet on each lot. ; 
ou are to select for me the best unsold lot or lots. If the lot or lots you select for me are not just as represented 


| _ to have my money returned to me at any “— within 30 days from date of this Order. 
f I am not suited with the lots you select for - I am to have the privilege of exchanging them at any time 
wi this thirty days for any other unsold lots of equal value. 
I] am to pay no interest on instailments. 
I am to pay no taxes. 


Name gua ians ne aM cat ata Ou, bis 


Address 
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MAYLAND 
ORANGE TRACT 


In San Joaquin Valley 
15 Miles North of Fresno 


Three miles from station on Southern Pacific railroad. 
Surrounded on three sides by foothills, in Thermal (frostless) belt. 
Unsurpas. ed orange and vineyard land. 

Soil is rich sandy loam, both dark and red. 

Plenty of water to be obtained from six to thirty feet. 
Seventy-five feet above the level of San Joaguin River. 
Electric power for pumping and lighting. 

Will be sold in ten-acre plats or larger. 

Prices ranging from $25.00 to $40,00 per acre. 

Eucalyptus trees planted and cared for two years at less than $100.00 
per acie, including land. 


Write Go-day for Descriptive ACap of 


Mayland Orange Tract 


OWNERS : 
Madera Land Company, Inc. 
601 Fay Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANK J. RYAN, Selling Agent for Los Angeles, 608 Fay Bldg. 


M. W. MULLER, J. ED. HUGHES, Selling Agents, 


1033 J Street, Room 3 - - Fresno, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA 
FARM LANDS 


We are headquarters for Farm Landsin the 
Golden State and have the largest list of 
low and medium-priced lands in 


TULARE COUNTY 


Join one of our Free Weekly Excursions to 
Purchasers. We have dozens of Real Bar- 
gains in lands from $15 per acre up, im- 
proved and unimproved. 


We are selling agents for the 
STRATHMORE COLONY 
ORANGE LANDS 


This consists of six sections subdivided, with 
water, in tracts of from five acres up at $65 
per acre. We have orange groves, table and 
raisin grape vineyards, deciduous orchards 
and unimproved lands suitable for growing 
any of the above in the citrus belt district 
of Tulare County. Also finest unimproved 
land suitable for Eucalyptus groves. Write 
to-day for free literature and further infor- 
mation. 


ELSTER & HOTCHKISS 
531 Mason Building LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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CASTLE ROCK 


WASHINGTON 


S located in southwestern Washington in the midst of one of the 


finest dairying countries jn the world. Fruit of all kinds grows 
to perfection in this section, pests being practically unknown. 
Several cecal mines are in operation near Castle Rock, producing 
high quality coal. Cement of first-class commercial grade exists 
near Castle Rock in unlimited quantities, and only awaits the 
advent of capital to open up the biggest cement mines of the West 
Agriculture offers unusual inducements to farmers, as there is 
much rich land in this vicinity, with good prices for farm products 
Labor is in great and constant demand at wages from $3.00 up, in 
the mines and logging camps. Intending settlers will find Castle 
Rock and vicinity worthy of thorough investigation before settling 
elsewhere. The city has a population of about 1400, with first-class 
high and primary schools. Unsurnassed climate. 

The whole of southwestern Washinton is being rapidly developed 
The opportunity is here now. Write for full information to 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Castle Rock, Wash. 

















Thousands of homeseekers are going into 


IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 


We are headquarters for land in this most 
fertile garden spot of California. Write us 
at once for list of desirable bargains, as the 
good things are being snapped up rapidly. 
Prices $35 to $135 per acre. President 
Roosevelt says in his message that these 
lands will be worth $500 to $1500 per acre. 
HAMMERS REALTY CO. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Address 
404! Severance Building 











FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 
a H » Come to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Los Angeles, California 


Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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How? 


By being ‘‘ Certain of Raising a Crop.”’ 

Where? 

At Corcoran. Raising Sugar Beets. Sugar 
Beets will pay you net $60 to the acre. Forty 
acres Will pay you net $2,400. 

The Pacific Sugar Corporation will pay you 
$5.00 a ton for Sugar Beets for every ton you 
can raise. 

You get, when you buy your land, a con- 
tract to that effect. 

The day you buy 5, 10, 20 or 40 acres of 
our Corcoran lands, you make the Best Bargain 
of Your Life, because, 

At Corcoran you can raise crop after crop 
the year round. 

Your land will never lie idle. 

The soil can not be excelled for productiveness—and the crops are sure because you have 
plenty of pure artesian water on your own property for irrigation. 

You can buy this land so cheap now ($100 an acre), because it has just been opened up to 
agriculture. 

Price $100 an acre. ‘Terms $10 an acre down, balance $2.50 per acre per month. 

Call, write or phone for a copy of * Profitable Realty,’ which gives full details, or better 
still, come in and let us arrange to take you out. Seeing is believing. 


GEORGE C. PECKHAM & CO., Selling Agents 


203-4-5 Union Trust Building, Los Angeles, California 
Phones: Home F5392—Main 3221 


Colorado River Bottom Lands 
The Opportunity of To-day 


The opening and development of the famous Blythe Ranch has thrown on the 
market 40,000 acres of the most fertile land in the southwest. The Blythe 
Ranch is situated above Yuma on the west banks of the Colorado River, 265 
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feet above sea level. The soil is a rich alluvial deposit, equal to the best lands 





of the Impcrial Valley. It has an abundance of pure drinking water and is safe 
ond from any possible overflow. Wheat, corn, barley, cotton, rice, sugar beets, 
— es alfalfa. beef and dairy products are among 

PER ACRE AND UP the world’s necessities, and their early 
$3 INCLUDING WATER maturity in this section will secure the high 
prices commanded by the early market. 
Terms one-third cash, balance in easy payments. Absolute title vested in 
purchaser. The rapid settlement of this section will positively assure a 
handsome increase in land values to the homeseeker or settler who acts at once. 











| ; Write jor free literature 


38 Inter-State Land Company, 622 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Ranch ” 


AS A 
A \\} sis offered to the farmer who wants a 
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fs a WW farm worth farming in California. | Gr 
TACHEYRANC f) We have put 900 farmers and their V 
Ron _AN ea 
LW families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna ies 
z ‘ 3 : 7in 
BY SPR in the past eight years and they have 
ie ca) Sif stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
saa Soy RY Yi . . rT 
* nS, conditions are right. le 
ey g and 
aah" Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. the f 
: Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of : Te 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. and ' 
Prices —$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, inves 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 
. . . . W rite 
That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
; s ; SEC 


‘tad.”’ If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED My 

















y , 553 South Spring Street Laton 789 Market Street 
. Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California a 
VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA If you are looking for the most beautiful and climatic- 
66 99 ally perfect location in Southern California, 
The G L E N Cc { = Y” | write for that charming booklet, entitled 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 














Population 2000; only 15 mils from the. wea, and 66 miles from ~ Ontario, California— 


geles; railroad facilities excellent x 
The home of the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the The City That Char ms 
eer the Soe eee eed eee Essentially a Place for 
rvest time, making business conditions unusually active and con- Beautiful Homes 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, 


The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California Address THE ONTARIO LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO., Ontario, Cal. 


























C. O O D AS UNCLE SAM’S BONDS AND PAYS 
7% GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS 
b3 E a ik E FS THAN LIFE INSURANCE, FOR IT MEANS A SURE AND PERPETUAL 
’ INCOME 
OF ALL FOR YOUR SAVINGS, AS IT COMPRISES REAL ESTATE 
B E. Ss “% SECURITY OF UNQUESTIONABLE VALUE 


YOUR INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST LEMON GROVE 


SITUATED IN THE RICHEST SECTION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


WILL SURELY Pay YOU 25% YEARLY WHILE YOUR HOLDINGS IN FOUR YEARS’ TIME 
WILL BE WORTH SEVERAL TIMES THEIR COST 


Send for Free Booklet, showing how wecan pay you great profits and absolutely secure your principal. 
CALIFORNIA COAST LEMON CoO. I. W. HELLMAN BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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THE PAJARO VALLEY 


Only 100 Miles from San 
Francisco 


The Garden Spot of 
California 


AUl Fruits Grow Here to 
Perfection 


Greatest Apple Country 
West of the Missouri 


Finest Strawberries from 
April to Christmas 


Ten acres unimproved land costs $2500 
and will produce a living income after 
the first year. 


Ten acres improved land costs $5000 
and will pay $1500 or 30 per cent on the 
investment. 


Write for illustrated book and full information to 


SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


WATSONVILLE 
CALIFORNIA 
































BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 


of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE Co. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 











Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 





Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


MARYSVILLE, 


CALIFORNIA 
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WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 
The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature's method of providing for the Home Builder 
in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the being constructed by the Federal Gov 
Glenn County, chosen place for bath of these basic propositions Orland Irrigation Project, ernment will care for 50,000 of these 
She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap acres. and Centrat Canat supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under specia! 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acre 





For full information address Tuos. Brows. P. D Bawxe. W. H. Morrissey or Boarp oF Trane. Orland. California 
Ewe & Provix, H. J. Barceovx & Co., B. B. Giasscock or Cuamper or Commerce, Willows, California 





GREAT LAND OPENING 


We have placed under thorough irrigation through the great Central Canal, aided 
by special act of Congress, the b'g rich wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn Counties, the 
richest fruit and garden land in all California. An abundance of water every day in the 
year, that each year eariches a soil that is already equal to the best, plus a long, dry 
pleasant growing season, is the reason of our superiority. 














Here the orange matures earlier and commands the highest price of any fruit on the 
market. All fruits raised in California are being grown wit') great profit here. Alfalfa, 
cows and hogs will pay for your farm after you make the first payment. Cheap trans- 
portation, good soil, cheap water and a de!ightful climate. All the year around growing 

eason. No ‘between grass season,’’ 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


1.56 C. M. WOOSTER CO. Th 1 
$1.56 per| carny & MARKET STREETS e only 
month SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | payment 


















































RANCHING F‘ornias°sunny’ SKIES 
Send at once for this beautifully illustrated book—FREE. Learn how an 


acre cf garden land can be made to pay $1,000 per year. Small ranches 
24 to 20 acres. Easy terms. Fine soil. Abundance of water. Write to-day. 


A. L. FOSTER & CO., 412-15 Huntington Building, Los Angeles, California 











SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot 








of California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 


For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 





SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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litorni 
California CALIFORNIA 


Showin 
g IS NOW TURNED ON 


¢, TERRA BELLA 


, 8000 acres of Choice Land in the heart of the 
a famous CITRUS BELT of TULARE COUNTY 


_ Perfect Climate - 
Combination Cheap Water Rights 


for the ‘“‘Gentleman’s Occupation,” orange growing. 
Fabulous Profits. | $250.00—$1000.00 per acre 
annually made. Prices: $65.00—$110.00 per 
acre. Easy terms. If you want to own land in 
California it will pay you to write for our beau- 
tiful booklet. It’s free to intending purchasers. 


EDWARD D. SILENT & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
216 West Second Street Los Angeles, California 
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an Femando, California 


HE BOARD OF 

TRADE OF SAN 
FERNANDO desires to 
call the attention of home- 
seekers or those desiring 
investment, to the splendid 
opportunities offered in San 
Fernando Valley. 

This valley is approxi- 
matelytwelve miles in width 
by thirty in length, and is 
one of the most fertile in 
Southem California. 

The town of San Fer- 
nando is situated in the 
northern part of the valley 
and is surrounded by olive, 
lemon and orange groves; 
in fact, the largest olive 
orchard in the world is less 
than two miles distant. 

San Fernando is twenty 
miles north of Los Angeles 
and owing to the convenience for marketing products, offers strong inducements to the small farmer raising melons, berries or poultry. 
It has good schools and churches and enjoys a splendid climate. Free illustrated booklet will be sent to any person addressing 


JOHN T. WILSON 
San Fernando Board of Trade, San Fernando, California 
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Kern County Land Opening 


Big 
Field Ranch, 
$25 an Acre 











No other land in the San 
Joaquin Valley, now on the 
market, can begin to com- 
pane with it. Equal in pro- 
ductiveness to any land in 
California. This property is 
located thirty miles north- 
west of Bakersfield and about 
twenty miles south of Cor- 
coran. It occupies a slightly 
elevated plain, composed of 
rich silt. It is thus free from 
alkali and floods and worth 
many times the price being 
paid for greatly inferior land. 


“$25 per acre” is 
not a bait to attract 
buyers. There are 
no high prices for 
“reserved” sec- 
tions. $25 is the 
flat price, the high- 
est price, the price 
for unrestricted 
choice. 














The Artesian Water 


Supply _ 
Is Inexhaustible 
Terms: One-quarter down. 
The greatest land bargain ever 
offered in California. Send for 
booklet, map and particulars. 














PERCY H. CLARK CO., 311-312 





H. W. Hellman Building, LOS ANGELES 








KERN COUNTY 








FOR HOMES 























Irrigated 
Lands 


If Looking for a Home 
Come to KERN CO. 
Rich Soil 
Good Climate 
Good Market 








For Information sent 2c 
stamp to 


A. W. MacRae, Sect’y 


Board of Trade of Kern 
ounty 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 











.~CALIFORNIA.. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 








Central 
California 
Facts 


FOR R FOUR . CENTS 





E have just issued a beautifully illus- 

trated, 80- page magazine descriptive 

of farm life in Central California. Each 
article is written by a practical farmer, fruit 
grower, or dairyman who has told the truth 
about Central California in an_ interesting 
way. The illustrations are the best obtain- 
able. We want you to read this magazine 
and will mail you a copy free upon receipt of 
four cents to cover the cost of postage. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

















SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS 


MAKE PEOPLE RICH 


Sacramento Valley, California, is declared by experts to 
be the greatest agricultural section of the United States. 
The Federal Plant Introduction Garden and the State 
Agricultural College are both located in this valley. Net 
returns from crops run from $50 to $800 per acre. The 
climate is enjoyable and healthful; the soil is fertile and 
wonderfully productive; the water supply is abundant. 
Write the 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 


IN WRITING 





HOMESEEKERS' 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 











Santa Barbara 
California 


Is the Most Charming Homeland 
of the West 


In beauty of location and 
perfection of climate 
it has no rival on 
any shore 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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PORTERVILLE 





IN THE 


EARLY ORANGE BELT 

















S building what will be the most beautiful 
and interesting park in Caiiiornia—torty 
acres of hills, v iors, lakes, waterfalls, gar- 

dens and lily-ponds. Its frostless slopes 
looking the town, will prodt ice in luxuriance the 





competent landscape engineers, and will be the 
home of the mar velous creations of the ple ant- 
wizards of the earth. 

The alluvial forest lands west of Port i oa 
are becoming an industrial park, by the creatic 
of alfalfa fields beneath the giant oaks the 
greatest profits amid a scene of beauty. 





Drop aline for “Practical Results” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE > 


PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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THE LAND OF feces 
OPPORTUNIT Yim 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fie 








es 


Beautiful, Healthful, Productive. 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
” Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished. address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 








Various and Abundant in its Products 





Main Carel ~GARDEN SPOT OF THE 


Supplying 


cases - SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TRACTS TO SUIT 
ee ee ee 











EASY TERMS 
TO THOSE IMPROVING LANDS 


Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land 
level—svil deep, fertile-——choicest fruit, vegetable and 
alfalfa land in California. Write for free printed 
matter. 








IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY 


324-5 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 


















President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 
cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 
complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 
counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 
River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 
first time. The greatest opportunity 


The land of immense 


production. Perpetual right to an ever offered at any time any- 
where in Cali- 


fornia. 


abundance of water goes with every acre 
without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 
pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and males attain high- 

est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboat and rail transporta- 
tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from $35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Contra Costa County, fourteen miles from San Francisco, is one of the most productive sections of 


the State. It is famous for its productive dairy farms. Oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, olives, 
cherries, almonds, limes, etc. yield remunerative crops. Shipping facilities the best either by Southern 
Pacific, Santa Fe, or water route. Ideal climate. Small tracts of land from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. 
Send for illustrated booklet. Address, Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra Costa County, California. 











Come to Sunnyvale 








Sun nyvale is 38 miles south of San Francisco, and holds the key to the 


entire Santa Clara Valley. We are a manufacturing and 
fruit center. Here you can buy five and ten acre tracts, on long time and easy 
terms, for the growing of Strawberries, Raspberries, and Blackberries, Tomatoes and 
all kinds of vegetables and sell them to our canners at a prof.t of from $/00.00 to 
$300.00 per acre. Best school and educational advantages. We are growing 
faster than any town in the state. Write for catalogue and full information. 








Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce 


R. B. CHERINGTON, Secretary Sunnyvale, California 
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TRANSPORTATION 
CALIFORNIA 


WRITE 


N. 0. HULTBERG 
TURLOCK 


CAL. 





SUNNY STANISLAUS 


The Garden County of the 
Great San Joaquin Offers ex- 
Valley, California traordinary 
inducements to the homeseeker and 
investor. @ This county contains 


thousands of acres of the best of soil 








and 1s especially adapted to diversi 
fied farming which offers the farmer 


nv sources of Income q The prin 


cipal products ure peaches orange- 
Jemons, Olives, small fruits and vege 
tables of all kind sweet potatoes 
eanteloupes, grapes and dairy prod 


1 hich Stanislaus rank 


FOURTH in the State of California 








A HOME MARKET 


Is offered for all products by 
two canneries and nine cream- 
eries, which pay the highest 
market price at all times. 








@ STANISLAUS contains the great 
Modesto-Turlock Irrigation District, 
the greatest in the West. Here the 
Water Is as free as the country school 
and the supply is unlimited, the 
source of supply being the eternal 
snows of Mount Lyle, in the high 
Sierra. @ The climate is ideal, and 
you can make no better selection for 
a home than Sunny STANISLAUS, 











For further details write 


W. H. KILLAM, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Openings Along a New Line 


Unequaled openings for farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing; 
for all lines of mercantile work and for all branches of trades 
and professions are now to be found in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, along the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Cuieaco, Muwauxee & St. Paut Rarwway 


Winters there are mild; growing seasons are long; crops grow well; 
stock-raising and fruit-growing are highly profitable; convenient 





all are growing. Take advantage of these openings NOW. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent C. L. CANFIELD, 22 Powell Street 


Chicago San Francisco 











NORTH OF BAY COUNTIES ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Representing the development interests of and to induce immigration into the counties of 


Sonoma Napa 


Lake Marin 


Mendocino 


A choice part of California where every- The home of LutHeR BurRBANK. The 
thing grows naturally and spontaneously greatest poultry center. Wines, hops, fruit, 
and without irrigation, giving to it the berries and all intensive farming. Good 
name of the ‘‘Garden Spot of the World.” climate and magnificent scenery 


Questions cheerfully answered. Send for Literature 
ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, Secretary 
Petaluma, California 


San Francisco Representative: FRANCIS HOPP, California State Board of Trade, Ferry Building, where Stereopticon 
Lectures are given daily. 
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...DOESN’T COST MUCH... | 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 


Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No. other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
tosell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with= 
out increasing the risk. 

















Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea= 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 

It is THE policy for sai Beg a postal 
business men, salaried — a er 
men and capitalists. Lag PERMANENT = a 
DISABILITY er 





INVESTIGATE WRITE US 
JONYHNSNI 
. e e 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF CALIFORNIA | 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. | 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary. In charge of Southern California Agencies, 3rd and Hill Sts.,; Los Angeles, Cal 











EXTRA QUALITY 


FLAKES - Gj : s Kikm ORIED 


esanur 
PACIFIC CEREAL ASSN. 








that Califurnian grown wheat and oats cannot be surpassed in richness or in flavor. 
The sun and rains of California produce grains generous in health-giving qualities. 


Carnation Wheat Flakes 
and Poinsettia Rolled Oats 


| 
| 
are the best kiln-dried Californian Wheat and Oats. 


we 








Pure, Wholesome and Delicious for Breakfast, or Dinner and Supper Dessert 
Put up in five pound packages, and in every package 
a Premium—Chinaware that is worth while. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE PACIFIC CEREAL ASSOCIATION AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Your 

“table man- 

ners” are not 

half so important as the things that are on your table. 

Eating pie with a fork does not make the pie any 
more digestible or nutritious. Twenty years from 
now Fashion may ask you to eat everything with 
a spoon. 

The laws of nature are higher than the decrees 
of Fashion. Your table will reflect good breeding 
as well as an intelligent regard for the health and 
happiness of the family if SHREDDED WHEAT is 
there. It is eaten by discriminating people who 
know that it is the cleanest, purest, most nutritious 
and most easily digested of all the cereal foods. 

4 Try it for breakfast. 





Shredded Wheat is made of the choicest white 
wheat that grows—is cleaned, steam-cooked, shred- 
ded and baked in the finest and cleanest food factory 
in the world. If you like the BISCUIT for breakfast 
you will like toasted TRISCUIT (the Shredded 
Wheat Wafer) for luncheon or other meals. It is 
delicious with butter, cheese or marmalades. 





Our new and handsomely illustrated 
Cook Book is sent free for the asking. 





Cook Book 


“It’s All in the Shreds” — ee a — — 
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as been responsible for far greater changes than suggested in the 

has | I ble for far greater changes than suggested in th 

picture above. Roxbury, near Boston; Harlem Heights, New 

York; Evanston, near Chicago; and, nearer home, Pasadena and 
> 5) 5 > 

Hollywood, near Los Angeles are all examples of what rapid transit . 


has accomplished. ‘Thousands of dollars have been made in these — 
places by those who were far-sighted enough to see and take advan- 
tage of the opportunities presented. The same or even greater 
opportunity is now offered at 


wee 


The opening of the Southern Pacific Bay-Shore Cut-Off provides the rapid trans- 
portation, which was all that was required to make this the most desirable and access- 
ible property adjacent to San Francisco. 

North Fair Oaks lies down the Peninsula between the arms of two railroads— 
the main line of the Southern Pacific and the Dumbarton Cut-Off. — It is in the direct 
path of San Francisco’s growth.. 

The climate is the most equable in the United States, as shown by the Weather 
Bureau reports. Near-by are Stanford University and the beautiful country homes of 
many wealthy San Franciscans. 

The railway system between North Fair Oaks and San Francisco will soon be 
electrified and cars will run in thirty-hve minutes with forty trains a day. 

All this means rapid growth. Do you want to share in it and quickly double 


ee eS a cei 


APs 


your money? 
Write today for illustrated booklet to 


S. M. SNYDER 


787 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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